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PREFATORY   NOTE. 

The  matter  presented  in  this  volume  constitutes  the  Forty-third  An- 
nual Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Labor  for  Massachusetts.  Part  I  relates 
to  the  Immigrant  Population  of  Massachusetts  and  contains  the  eighth 
annual  compilation  by  this  Bureau  of  statistics  of  immigrant  aliens  des- 
tined for  and  of  emigrant  aliens  departed  from  Massachusetts  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1912;  an  abstract  of  the  data  relating  to  Massa- 
chusetts published  in  the  comprehensive  reports  of  the  United  States 
Immigration  Commission,  which  was  issued  in  42  volumes  of  30,000 
pages;  and  an  abstract  of  the  statistics  of  the  foreign-born  population  of 
Massachusetts,  1910,  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. Part  II,  entitled  "Labor  Bibliography,  1912,"  is  a  list  of  the  im- 
portant titles,  either  books  or  in  periodicals,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
calendar  year  1912  on  the  subject  of  labor  in  its  broad  aspect.  Part  III 
is  the  thirteenth  annual  report  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  and  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  customary  statistics  and  detailed  statement  of  strikes 
which  occurred  during  the  year,  a  reprint  of  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  the  strike  of  the  textile  workers  at 
Lawrence. 

As  those  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  this  field  realize,  the 
matter  embraced  between  the  two  covers  of  this  report  constitutes  but  a 
portion  of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  within  the  field  of  labor  sta- 
tistics and  inquiry,  there  having  been  issued  during  the  past  year,  in 
addition  to  the  three  parts  of  this  report,  numerous  "bulletins"  dealing 
with  a  variety  of  subjects  which  do  not  differ  materially  in  character  or 
scope  from  those  treated  in  this  volume. 

These  reports  continue  to  be  prepared  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  Mr.  Frank  S.  Drown,  Chief  Statistician  of  the  Labor  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  Mr.  Roswell  F.  Phelps,  Assistant.  Part  II, 
Labor  Bibliography,  was  prepared  by  Miss  Etta  F.  Philbrook,  Librarian. 

CHARLES  F.  GETTEMY, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

State  House,  Boston,  October  22,  1913. 
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THE  IMMIGRANT  POPULATION 


Massachusetts. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  report  consists  of  three  parts,  as  follows: 

I.  Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  for  and  Emigrant  Aliens  Departed  from 
Massachusetts,  1912.^ 

II.  Immigrants  in  Cities  and  Industries. 

III.  Foreign-born  Population  of  Massachusetts,  1910. 

The  first  part  of  this  report  has  reference  to  the  changes  in  the  population 
of  the  Commonwealth  resulting  from  immigration  and  emigration  during 
recent  years  and  has  been  compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration;  the  second  part  is  an  abstract  of  the  Report 
of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission,  created  by  Act  of  Congress 
in  1907;  while  the  third  part  is  an  abstract  of  the  statistics  of  population  of 
the  Thirteenth  United  States  Census  (1910). 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission  ^  was  recently 
issued  in  42  volumes  with  a  total  of  30,000  pages,  but  the  edition  was  so 
limited  that  it  has  seemed  that  a  useful  service  would  be  rendered  by  this 
Bureau  in  making  available  for  our  own  constituency  the  information  for 
Massachusetts  covered  by  this  important  inquiry.^  We  have  therefore  pre- 
pared an  abstract  of  several  of  the  volumes  so  as  to  present  in  a  compact 
form  the  principal  facts  ascertained  by  the  Commission  relative  to  the  liv- 
ing conditions  and  the  economic  status  of  that  portion  of  the  immigrant 
population  of  Boston  and  of  other  cities  of  Massachusetts  which  was  under 
consideration  by  the  Commission.    The  investigations  of  the  Commission 

*  Similar  presentationa  of  this  nature  for  prior  years  have  been  published  by  this  Bureau  in  Labor  Bulletins 
Nos.  38  (December,  1905),  49  (May,  1907),  56  (January,  1908),  63  (Apr.,  1909),  75  (August,  1910),  81  (May,  1911), 
and  90  (March,  1912). 

»  Senate  Documents  Nos.  208,  282,  338,  633,  61st  Congress  2d  Session,  and  Nos.  662,  665,  747,  748,  749,  750,  753, 
756,  758,  761,  764,  and  785,  3d  Session. 

»  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  a  member  of  the  Commission,  and  Mr.  W.  Jett  Lauck,  superintendent  of  field  agents, 
prepared  a  book  on  the  salient  points  of  this  report  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  "The  Immigration 
Problem"  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  1912. 
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were  of  such  wide  range  and  exhaustiveness  that  considerable  time  was 
required  in  securing  and  compihng  the  statistical  data,  and  although  the 
field  work  was  conducted  principally  in  1908  and  1909  the  reports  have  been 
but  recently  pubhshed.  The  general  housing  conditions  in  the  cities  show 
but  little  change  from  year  to  year;  a  second  investigation,  even  as  late  as 
1912,  would  probably  therefore  have  found  the  housing  and  living  conditions 
practically  the  same  as  in  1908,  although  the  exact  location  of  the  various 
immigrant  colonies  may  have  changed  somewhat  during  the  interval. 
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I.    IMMIGRANT  ALIENS  DESTINED  FOR  AND  EIMIGRANT 

ALIENS  DEPARTED  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS,  1912.i 

1.  INTRODUCTORY. 

The  primary  purpose  in  preparing  this  report  has  been  to  show  the  vol- 
ume and  character  of  that  portion  of  immigration  to  the  United  States  which 
was  destined  for  Massachusetts  and  the  volume  and  character  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  immigrant  population  of  Massachusetts  which  departed  from 
the  Commonwealth  to  take  up  a  permanent  residence  abroad.  The  data 
herein  presented  have  been  selected  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner-General of  Immigration  for  the  years  1896  to  1912,  and  from  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration  for  the  years  1893 
to  1895. 

2.    IMMIGRANT  ALIENS  DESTINED  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  number  of  immigrant  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  and 
destined  for  Massachusetts  shows  a  decrease  in  1912  as  compared  with  1911, 
while  the  proportion  of  those  destined  for  Massachusetts  of  those  admitted 
to  the  United  States  shows  a  slight  increase. 

There  has  been  considerable  variation  in  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
to  the  United  States  in  each  year  and  also  in  the  number  destined  for  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  past  20  years.  The  number  admitted  to  the  United 
States  in  1893  was  439,730,  but  this  large  total  was  not  reached  again  until 
1900,  and  from  year  to  year  thereafter,  with  the  exception  of  1904,  it  increased 
until  in  1907  there  were  1,285,349  immigrants  admitted.  This  was  the  record 
year  both  for  the  United  States  and  for  Massachusetts.  The  number  ad- 
mitted fell  far  short  in  1908  and  1909,  increased  to  1,041,570  in  1910,  fell 
to  878,587  in  1911  and  to  838,172  in  1912. 

The  largest  percentage  of  immigrants  destined  for  Massachusetts  was  in 
1895,  when  11.6  per  cent  came  to  this  State.  Notwithstanding  the  much 
larger  numbers  of  immigrant  aliens  entering  the  United  States  in  1905,  1906, 
1907,  and  again  in  1910,  the  percentages  destined  for  Massachusetts  were 
only  7.0,  6.7,  6.7,  and  7.9  for  the  respective  years.  It  may  be  noted,  also, 
that  while  the  number  of  immigrants  entering  the  United  States  decreased 

1  An  immigrant  alien  is  a  person,  not  already  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  enters  this  country  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  settling  here  and  who  is  not  returning  to  resume  a  domicile  formerly  acquired  here.  An 
emigrant  alien  is  a  person,  not  already  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whose  permanent  residence  has  been  in  the 
United  States,  who  intends  to  reside  permanently  abroad  and  who  is  not  making  a  temporary  trip  abroad. 
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Table  1.  —  Number  of  Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  jor  Massachusetts  and  Total  Num- 
ber Admitted  to  the  United  States,  with  Percentages:  By  Years,  1893-1912. 


Yeabs.1 


Number  of 
Immigrant  Aliens 
whose  Destina- 
tion was 
Massachusetts 


Total  Number  of 

Immigrant 

Aliens  Admitted 

to  the 

United  States 


Percentages  of 
Total  Immigrant 

Aliens  whose 
Destination  was 

Massachusetts 


1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

1898,  . 

1899,  . 

1900,  . 

1901,  . 

1902,  . 

1903,  . 

1904,  . 

1905,  . 
1906,2  . 
1907,2  . 
1908,2  _ 
1909,2  _ 
1910,2  _ 
1911,2  _ 
1912,2  . 

1893-1912  (20  years), 

Averages,  1893-1912, 


35,531 
25,995 
30,027 
36,561 
24,581 
23,849 
30,754 
39,474 
41,789 
50,939 
65,757 
58,411 
72,151 
73,863 
85,583 
57,303 
61,197 
82,666 
70,811 
70,171 

1,037,413 

51,871 


439,730 
285,631 
258,536 
343,267 
230,832 
229,299 
311,715 
448,572 
487,918 
648,743 
857,046 
812,870 
1,026,499 
1,100,735 
1,285,349 
782,870 
751,786 
1,041,570 
878,587 
838,172 

13,059,727 

652,986 


8.1 
9.1 
11.6 
10.7 
10.6 
10.4 


8.6 
7.9 
7.7 
7.2 
7.0 
6.7 
6.7 
7.3 
8.1 
7.9 
8.1 
8.4 

7.9 


1  The  years  referred  to  throughout  this  article  are  in  each  case  the  years  ending  June  30. 

2  In  this  table  the  returns  for  the  years  1906-1912  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  the  earlier  years 
because  in  1905  and  in  prior  years  all  aliens  arriving  at  ports  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  those 
merely  in  transit  to  other  countries,  were  reported  as  "alien  arrivals."  During  the  years  1906-1912  there  have 
been  segregated  from  those  arriving  not  only  aliens  in  transit,  but  all  aliens  returning  from  visits  abroad  to  resume 
previously  established  permanent  domiciles  in  the  United  States,  and  all  coming  simply  as  visitors  or  tourists 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  homes  abroad.  The  totals  for  the  years  1893  to  1905  are  directly  comparable 
with  each  other  as  they  stand  in  the  table. 

Immigration  Chart.  —  Immigrant  Aliens  Admitted  to  the  United  States  and  Destined 

for  Massachusetts,  1892-1912. 


loooao    aooooo  dooooo     «^jqo<5o    j'oo.ooo    eoopoo     700000    eoo,ooo     soopoo    1,000000    ijqopoo  /.iooooo  i-MO.ooo 
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from  878,587  in  1911  to  838,172  in  1912,  and  the  number  destined  for  Massa- 
chusetts in  these  years  Hkewise  decreased  from  70,811  to  70,171,  the  per- 
centage destined  for  Massachusetts  increased  from  8.1  to  8.4. 

Massachusetts  has  always  been  one  of  the  leading  States  as  the  declared 
destination  of  immigrants,  ranking  third  or  fourth  for  over  20  years,  and 
having  been  exceeded  only  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  and 
during  the  period  1894-1904  having  been  exceeded  only  by  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  change  in  the  sources  of 
immigration.  A  large  part  of  our  immigration  was  formerly  of  Teutonic 
and  Celtic  origin,  but  for  several  years  the  bulk  of  immigration  has  come 
from  Slavonic  and  Iberic  countries  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  The  number  admitted  in  1912  of  such  origin  was  570,130, 
or  about  68  per  cent  of  all  immigrants  admitted.  Massachusetts  receives  a 
smaller  proportion  of  this  immigration  than  the  country  as  a  whole,  never- 
theless somewhat  over  40  per  cent  of  the  immigrant  aliens  destined  for  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  year  1912  were  of  Slavonic  and  Iberic  origin. 

The  number  of  immigrant  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Massachusetts,  together  with  the  percentage  by  races  of  peoples  destined  for 
this  State  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  is  presented  in  Table  2.  There 
were  16  races  represented  by  1,000  or  more  immigrants  destined  for  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Italians  (south)  leading  with  12,611,  or  9.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  Italians  (south)  admitted  to  the  United  States.  Second  in  point 
of  numbers  were  the  Polish,  7,988,  or  9.4  per  cent,  who  were  destined  for 
this  State,  followed  in  numerical  importance  by:  Irish,  5,866;  English,  5,552; 
Hebrew,  5,097;  and  Portuguese,  4,967.  For  several  years  the  Portuguese 
have  shown  the  largest  percentage  destined  for  Massachusetts  of  any  race 
of  immigrant  arrivals  in  the  United  States,  the  percentage  in  1912  having 
been  52.8  as  compared  with  51.7  per  cent  in  1911,  55.2  in  1910,  and  62.9  per 
cent  in  1909.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  other  races  or  peoples 
showing  over  10  per  cent  destined  for  Massachusetts  in  1912  were:  Armenian, 
26.3;  African  (black),  19.1;  Finnish,  18.2;  Lithuanian,  17.6;  Irish,  17.3; 
French,  17.2;   Scotch,  14.9;   Greeks,  14.4;  Russian,  11.8;   and  English,  11.2. 

The  percentages  for  these  several  races  destined  for  Massachusetts  vary 
but  little  from  the  corresponding  percentages  for  1911,  the  largest  variations 
being  an  increase  from  15.1  per  cent  in  1911  to  18.2  in  1912  for  the  Finnish; 
from  12.0  to  14.9  for  the  Scotch;  from  8.9  to  11.8  for  the  Russians;  and  from 
15.2  to  17.6  per  cent  for  the  Lithuanians.  There  was  a  noticeable  decrease 
(from  12.5  to  11.2)  in  the  percentage  of  Enghsh  who  were  destined  for  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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The  16  races  specified  in  Table  2  are  those  only  which  ranked  highest  with 
respect  to  the  numbers  destined  for  Massachusetts.  There  are,  however, 
many  peoples  who  come  in  great  numbers  to  the  United  States,  very  few  or 
practically  none  of  whom  are  destined  for  this  State.  Thus  in  1912  out  of 
25,281  Slovaks  admitted  to  the  United  States  only  205  were  destined  for 
Massachusetts;  of  24,366  Croatians  and  Slovenians,  only  37;  of  23,599 
Magyars,  only  36;  of  22,001  Mexicans,  only  14;  of  21,965  Ruthenians  (Russ- 
niak),  only  627;  of  10,935  Dutch  and  Flemish,  only  442;  and  of  10,657 
Bulgarians,  Servians,  and  Montenegrins,  only  98.^ 


Table  2.  —  Nwnher  of  Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  for  Massachusetts  and  Total  Num- 
ber Admitted  to  the  United  States,  with  Percentages,  in  1912,  and  Averages  for  the 
Five-year  Period  1907-1911:  By  Races. 


Races  or  Peoples. 


Italian  (south) 

Polish, 

Irish, 

English, 

Hebrew,    . 

Portuguese, 

Greek, 

French, 

Scotch, 

Russian,    . 

Lithuanian, 

Scandinavian, 

Italian  (north), 

Armenian, 

African  (black) 

Finnish,     . 

Others, 

Totals, 


1912 


Number  of 
Immigrant 

Aliens 
Destined 
for  Mas- 
sachusetts 


12,611 
7,988 
5,866 
5,552 
6,097 
4,967 
4,561 
3,160 
3,030 
2,673 
2,472 
1.953 
1,529 
1,375 
1,290 
1,209 
4,838 


70,171 


Number  of 
Immigrant 
Aliens  Ad- 
mitted to 
the  United 
States 


135,830 

85,163 

33,922 

49,689 

80,595 

9,403 

31,566 

18,382 

20,293 

22,558 

14,078 

31,601 

26,443 

5,222 

6,759 

6,641 

260,027 


838,172 


Percent- 
ages of 
Immigrant 

Aliens 
Destined 
for  Mas- 
sachusetts 


9.3 

9.4 
17.3 
11.2 

6.3 
52.8 
14.4 
17.2 
14.9 
11.8 
17.6 

6.2 

5.8 
26.3 
19.1 
18.2 

1.9 


8.4 


Annual  Averages  — 1907-1911 


Immigrant 

Aliens 
Destined 
for  Mas- 
sachusetts 


13,483 
8,304 
6,470 
6,959 
5,846 
4,008 
6,124 
2,953 
2,473 
1,320 
2,934 
2,577 
2,015 
1,037 
928 
1,852 
4,229 


71,512 


Immigrant 
Aliens  Ad- 
mitted to 
the  United 
States 


174,121 

96,699 

36,989 

49,992 

97,121 

7,238 

34,302 

16,187 

20,843 

15,994 

18,920 

43,821 

32,501 

3,530 

5,171 

11,762 

282,842 


948,033 


Percent- 
ages of 
Immigrant 
Aliens 
Destined 
for  Mas- 
sachasetts 


7.7 

8.6 
17.5 
11.9 

6.0 
55.4 
14.9 
18.2 
11.9 

8.3 
15.5 

5.9 

6.2 
29.4 
17.9 
15.7 

1.5 


7.5 


'  The  following  statement  shows  the  States  for  which  were  destined  large  numbers  of  immigrant  aliens  of 
those  races  which  were  well  represented  in  the  total  immigration  to  the  United  States  in  1912,  but  which  races 
furnished  but  few  persons  destined  for  Massachusetts: 

Slovaks  (25,281).  —Pennsylvania,  11,221  (about  44  per  cent);  New  York,  3,390;  Ohio,  2,653;  New  Jersey, 
2,589;  Illinois,  2,028;  other  States,  3,400. 

Croatians  and  Slovenians  (24,366).  —  Pennsylvania,  8,063  (33.1  per  cent);  Ohio,  3,190;  Illinois,  2,978;  New 
York,  2,595;  Wisconsin,  1,361;  other  States,  6,179. 

Moffj/ors  (23,599).— Pennsylvania,  5,161;  Ohio,  4,702;  New  York,  4,236;  New  Jersey,  3,619;  Illinois,  1,297; 
Michigan,  1,090;  other  States,  3,494. 

Mexicans  (22,001). —  Texas,  18,494;  Arizona,  1,784;  other  States,  1,723. 

Ruthenians  {Russniak)  (21,965).  —  Pennsylvania,  7,909;  New  York,  6,982;  New  Jersey,  2,889;  other  States, 
6,185. 

Dutch  and  Flemish  (10,935).  —  Michigan,  2,672;   New  York,  1,766;  Illinois,  1,344;  other  States,  5,153. 
■  Bulgarians,  Servians,  and  Montenegrins  (10,657).  —  Ohio,  2,107;    Illinois,  1,794;    Pennsylvania,  1,694;    New 
York,  1,109;  other  States,  3,953. 
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A  comparison  by  races  of  the  number  of  immigrant  aliens  destined  for 
Massachusetts  in  1912  with  the  average  annual  number  so  destined  during 
the  preceding  five-year  period,  1907-1911  (see  Table  2),  shows  that  the  order 
of  the  five  leading  races  was  the  same  in  1912  as  for  the  five-year  period, 
namely:  Italian  (south),  Polish,  Irish,  English,  and  Hebrew.  Six  of  the 
races  specified  in  the  table  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  destined  for 
Massachusetts  in  1912  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  annual  average 
for  the  five-year  period,  —  the  percentages  of  increase  being  as  follows : 
Russian,  102.5;  African  (black),  39.0;  Armenian,  32.6;  Portuguese,  23.9; 
Scotch,  22.5;  and  French,  7.0.  The  percentages  of  decrease  for  the  10  races 
which  showed  a  decrease  in  1912  as  compared  with  the  annual  average  for 
the  five-year  period  were:  Finnish,  34.7;  Scandinavian,  24.2;  Italian  (north), 
24.1;  Lithuanian,  15.7;  Hebrew,  12.8;  Greek,  11.0;  Irish,  9.3;  English,  6.8; 
Italian  (south),  6.5;  and  Pohsh,  3.8.  For  all  races  there  was  a  decrease  of 
1.9  per  cent  in  the  number  destined  for  Massachusetts  in  1912  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  annual  average  for  the  five-year  period  1907- 
1911. 
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Table  3.  —  Number  of  Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  for  Massachusetts  and  Total  Num- 
ber Admitted  to  the  United  States,  with  Percentages,  in  1912,  and  Averages  for  the 
Five-year  Period  1907-1911:  By  Occttpations. 


1912 

Annual  Averages  - 

-  1907-1911 

Occupations. 

Number  of 
Immigrant 

Aliens 
Destined 
for  Mas- 
sachusetts 

Number  of 
Immigrant 
Aliens  Ad- 
mitted to 
the  United 
States 

Percent- 
ages of 
Immigrant 

Immigrant 
Aliens 

Irnmigrant 
Aliens  Ad- 

Percent- 
ages of 
Immigrant 

Aliens 
Destined 
for  Mas- 
sachusetts 

Destined 

for  Mas- 
sachusetts 

mitted  to 

the  United 

States 

Aliens 
Destined 
for  Mas- 
sachusetts 

Professional. 

658 

11,685 

B.6 

554 

10,827 

6.1 

Teachers, 

178 

2,035 

8.7 

124 

1,606 

7.7 

Musicians, 

69 

1,286 

5.4 

57 

992 

5.7 

Electricians 

64 

741 

8.6 

54 

668 

8.0 

Clergy, 

58 

1,063 

5.5 

54 

938 

5.8 

Engineers  (professional), 

57 

1,563 

3.6 

66 

1,849 

3.6 

Others, 

232 

4,997 

4.6 

199 

4,774 

4.2 

Skilled. 

10,829 

127,016 

8.5 

10,698 

187,715 

7.8 

Tailors 

1,297 

18,836 

6.9 

1,316 

19,941 

6.6 

Shoemakers 

991 

8,671 

11.4 

848 

8,699 

9.7 

Clerks  and  accountants,  . 

933 

12,701 

7.3 

765 

11,101 

6.9 

Carpenters  and  joiners,    . 

908 

11,034 

8.2 

981 

13,543 

7.2 

Weavers  and  spinners. 

824 

2,909 

28.3 

1,065 

3,571 

29.8 

Seamstresses, 

595 

7,636 

7.8 

328 

4,666 

7.0 

Textile  workers  (ra.  s.),     . 

434 

1,051 

41.3 

507 

1,038 

48.8 

Dressmakers, 

430 

5,244 

8.2 

503 

6,603 

7.6 

Masons, 

421 

4,555 

9.2 

392 

6,348 

6.2 

Blacksmiths 

340 

3,954 

8.6 

317 

4,551 

7.0 

Mariners, 

297 

4,124 

7.2 

301 

4,897 

6.1 

Barbers  and  hairdressers. 

285 

3,100 

9.2 

222 

2,798 

7.9 

Painters  and  glaziers. 

255 

2,816 

9.1 

259 

3,541 

7.3 

Bakers, 

234 

3,678 

6.4 

228 

3,537 

6.4 

Others, 

2,585 

36,707 

7.0 

2,666 

42,881 

6.2 

Miscellaneous. 

40,687 

468,401 

8  7 

41,705 

544,550 

7.7 

Farm  laborers,          .... 

14,418 

184,154 

7.8 

11,742 

219,751 

5.3 

Laborers 

12,643 

135,726 

9.3 

17,680 

196,458 

9.0 

Servants, 

11,694 

116,529 

10.0 

10,440 

95,982 

10.9 

Merchants  and  dealers,     . 

493 

10,240 

4.8 

495 

11,336 

4.4 

Farmers, 

444 

7,664 

5.8 

507 

10,322 

4.9 

Others, 

995 

14,088 

7.1 

841 

10,701 

7.9 

No  occupation  {including  women  and 

children) 

17,997 

231,070 

7.8 

18,555 

254,940 

7.3 

Totals, 

70,171 

838,172 

8.4 

I    ,512 

948,032 

7.5 

Table  3  shows,  by  occupations,  the  number  of  immigrant  aliens  admitted 
to  the  United  States,  the  number  destined  for  Massachusetts,  and  the  cor- 
responding percentages  for  the  year  1912  and  averages  for  the  five-year 
period  1907-1911.  The  total  number  destined  for  Massachusetts  classified 
as  professional  was  658  in  1912,  this  being  5;6  per  cent  of  the  11,685  admitted 
to  the  United  States.  The  percentage  of  aliens  classified  as  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional occupations  of  the  total  number  admitted  to  the  United  States 
was  greater  in  1912  than  for  the  preceding  five-year  period,  the  respective 
percentages  being  5.6  and  5.1.  Of  those  in  professional  occupations  teachers 
ranked  first  in  point  of  numbers  and  likewise  with  respect  to  the  percentage 
destined  for  Massachusetts 

The  total  number  of  skilled  worlanen  destined  for  Massachusetts  was  10,829, 
or  15.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  destined  for  Massachusetts, 
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comprising,  however,  only  8.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  skilled  work- 
men admitted  to  the  United  States,  but  the  percentage  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  corresponding  percentage  (7.8)  for  the  five-year  period  1907-1911. 

Over  two-fifths  (41.3  per  cent)  of  the  textile  workers  (unclassified)  entering 
the  United  States  chose  Massachusetts  as  their  destination;  28.3  per  cent  of 
the  weavers  and  spinners;  11.4  per  cent  of  the  shoemakers;  9.2  per  cent  of  the 
masons;  and  9.2  per  cent  of  the  barbers  and  hairdressers  were  so  destined. 

There  were  40,687  miscellaneous  unskilled  workmen  who  were  destined 
for  Massachusetts  in  1912,  or  8.7  per  cent  of  the  468,401  admitted  to  the 
United  States.  Farm  laborers  to  the  number  of  14,418,  or  7.8  per  cent, 
ranked  first;  laborers,  12,643,  or  9.3  per  cent,  ranked  second;  and  servants, 
11,694,  or  10  per  cent,  ranked  third.  For  the  five-year  period  laborers  ranked 
first  with  an  annual  average  of  17,680,  or  9  per  cent;  farm  laborers  second 
with  an  annual  average  of  11,742,  or  5.3  per  cent;  and  servants  third  with  an 
annual  average  of  10,440,  or  10.9  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  immigrant  aliens  entering  this  State  in  1912  having 
no  occupation,  including  women  and  children,  was  17,997,  or  7.8  per  cent 
of  the  231,070  admitted  to  the  United  States,  while  the  corresponding  per 
cent  for  the  five-year  period  was  7.3. 

There  were  in  addition  to  the  occupations  shown  in  Table  3  several 
occupations  represented  by  a  large  number  of  aliens  admitted  to  the  United 
States  of  whom  but  a  very  few  were  destined  for  Massachusetts.  Only  170 
miners  of  5,889  admitted  to  the  United  States  were  destined  for  this  State, 
173  of  the  3,143  butchers  admitted,  152  of  the  2,098  machinists,  119  of  the 
1,391  gardeners,  106  of  the  1,331  locomotive,  marine,  and  stationary  engi- 
neers, 81  of  the  1,169  stokers,  and  78  of  the  1,006  milliners. 


Table  4.  —  Number  of  I'-^migrant  Aliens  Destined  for  Massachusetts,   1908-1912: 
By  Races,  Arr  .iged  in  Order  of  Number  of  Immigrants  in  1912. 


Races  ok  Peoples. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1908-1912 

Italian  (south),           .         .        .        . 

8,155 

13,049 

16,182 

13,318 

12,611 

63,315 

Polish, 

6,062 

8,151 

9,551 

6,152 

7,988 

37,904 

Irish, 

6,335 

5,639 

6,579 

6,899 

5,866 

31,318 

English, 

5,275 

4,379 

7,405 

7,149 

5,552 

29,760 

Hebrew, 

6,481 

3,667 

4,693 

5,361 

5,097 

25,299 

Portuguese, 

3,379 

2,897 

4,228 

3,862 

4,967 

19,333 

Greek, 

4,116 

3,202 

5,787 

5,223 

4,561 

22,889 

French, 

1,431 

4,383 

5,171 

3,217 

3,160 

17,362 

Scotch, 

1,913 

1,770 

3,108 

3,073 

3,030 

12,894 

Russian,     . 

1,478 

959 

1,274 

1,673 

2,673 

8,057 

Lithuanian, 

2,113 

2,612 

3,453 

2,585 

2,472 

13,235 

Scandina\'ian,    . 

1,803 

1,917 

3,223 

2,754 

1,953 

11,650 

Italian  (north). 

1,554 

1,651 

2,478 

1,753 

1,529 

8,965 

Armenian, 

1,040 

1,099 

1,603 

758 

1,375 

5,875 

African  (black), 

996 

739 

937 

1,341 

1,290 

5,303 

Finnish, 

1,052 

1,910 

2,549 

1,473 

1,209 

8,193 

Others, 

4,120 

3,173 

4,445 

4,220 

4,838 

20,796 

Totals, 

57,303 

61,197 

82,666 

70,811 

70,171 

342,148 
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Table  4  shows  by  races  for  each  of  the  five  years,  1908  to  1912,  the  num- 
ber of  immigrant  aliens  destined  for  Massachusetts  with  the  corresponding 
total  for  the  period.  The  net  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  destined  for 
Massachusetts  in  1912  as  compared  with  the  number  in  1911  was  ordy  640, 
while  the  corresponding  falling  off  in  1912  as  compared  with  1907  (the  record 
year)  was  15,412.  The  decrease  in  the  number  admitted  to  the  United 
States  in  1912  as  compared  with  1911  was  40,415,  and  as  compared  with 
1907  (the  record  year)  was  447,177.  The  greatest  decreases  by  races  in  the 
numbers  destined  for  Massachusetts  in  1912  as  compared  with  1911  were: 
English,  1,597,  or  22.3  per  cent;  Irish,  1,033,  or  15  per  cent;  Scandinavian, 
801,  or  29.1  per  cent;  Italian  (south),  707,  or  5.3  per  cent;  and  Greek,  662, 
or  12.7  per  cent. 

There  were  four  races  whose  numbers  destined  for  Massachusetts  showed 
notable  increases  in  1912  as  compared  with  1911,  the  Russians  showing  an 
unusual  gain  of  1,000,  or  59.8  per  cent;  the  Polish,  1,836,  or  29.8  per  cent; 
the  Portuguese,  1,105,  or  28.6  per  cent;  and  the  Armenian,  617,  or  81.4  per 
cent. 

The  races  admitted  to  the  United  States  which  showed  large  decreases  in 
numbers  were:  Italian  (south),  23,808;  Scandinavian,  14,258;  Hebrew, 
10,628;  EngHsh,  7,569;  Irish,  6,324;  Greek,  5,455;  and  Scotch,  5,332.  The 
races  whose  numbers  were  greatly  increased  were:  Polish,  13,717;  Russian, 
3,837;  Armenian,  2,130;  and  Portuguese,  1,934. 


3.    EMIGRANT  ALIENS  DEPARTED  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Data  showing  the  number  of  emigrant  aliens  who  departed  from  the 
United  States  and  from  Massachusetts  in  1912,  classified  by  races  or  peoples, 
with  comparative  totals  and  corresponding  percentages  for  the  four  years, 
1908-1911,  are  presented  in  Table  5. 

The  total  number  of  emigrant  aliens  who  departed  from  the  United  States 
in  1912  was  333,262,  of  which  number  15,406,  or  4.6  per  cent,  departed  from 
Massachusetts.  The  net  increase  in  the  alien  population  of  the  United 
States  (represented  by  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration)  during  the 
year  1912  was  504,910,  no  deduction  being  made,  however,  for  the  number 
of  naturalized  citizens  who  left  this  country  for  permanent  residence  abroad. 
On  the  basis  of  the  total  population  of  the  country  as  determined  by  the 
Census  of  1910,  the  net  addition  to  the  population  of  the  United  States 
through  immigration  was  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  in  1912.  Cor- 
responding data  for  Massachusetts  show  that  the  net  gain  in  population 
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(represented  by  immigration  in  excess  of  emigration)  was  54,765,  or  some- 
what less  than  two  per  cent. 

There  were  4,766  Italians  (south)  who  left  Massachusetts  in  1912,  the 
largest  number  of  any  race,  but  these  represented  only  4.9  per  cent  of  the 
96,881  Italians  (south)  leaving  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Portuguese,  of  whom  only  1,019  departed  from  Massachusetts,  constituted 
58.3  per  cent  of  the  1,747  leaving  the  United  States.  Attention  has  already 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  52.8  per  cent  of  the  Portuguese  admitted  to  this 
country  in  1912  were  destined  for  Massachusetts.  Several  other  races  also 
showed  large  percentages  of  emigration  from  Massachusetts;  thus  22.8  per 
cent  of  the  Armenians  who  departed  from  the  United  States  were  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  corresponding  percentages  for  other  races  were:  Turkish,  20.9; 
African  (black),  18.3;  Lithuanian,  14.5;  and  Syrian,  11.7. 

The  races  showing  each  over  1,000  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  in 
1912  were:  Italians  (south),  4,766;  Polish,  2,502;  Greek,  1,267;  and  Portu- 
guese, 1,019.  There  were  several  races  not  specified  in  Table  5  which  showed 
a  large  emigration  from  the  United  States,  but  of  which  races  comparatively 
few  were  from  Massachusetts,  such  as  the  Magyars,  of  whom  4,560,  or  25.9 
per  cent,  left  Pennsylvania;  2,848,  or  16.2  per  cent,  left  New  Jersey;  2,876, 
or  16.4  per  cent,  left  Ohio;  and  2,502,  or  14.2  per  cent,  left  New  York,  while 
only  23  departed  from  Massachusetts.  Croatians  and  Slovenians  to  the  num- 
ber of  13,963  left  the  United  States,  only  27  of  whom  departed  from  Massa- 
chusetts, 4,009,  or  28.7  per  cent,  from  Pennsylvania,  and  over  a  thousand 
each  from  Minnesota  (1,068),  New  York  (1,168),  and  Ohio  (1,288).  Of 
12,526  Slovaks,  6,222,  or  49.7  per  cent,  left  Pennsylvania,  and  only  44  left 
Massachusetts.  There  were  also  7,349  Bulgarians,  Servians,  and  Monte- 
negrins, 5,824  Roumanians,  and  5,521  Ruthenians  (Russniak),  of  whom  48, 
10,  and  48  respectively  left  this  State,  while  large  numbers  left  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 
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Table  5.  —  Number  of  Emigrant  Aliens  Departed  from  Massachusetts  and  from  the 
United  States,  and  Averages  for  the  Years  1908-1911,  with  Percentages^'.  By 
Races. 


- 

1912 

Annual  Averages  - 

- 1908-1911 s 

Percentages 

Percentages 

Number  of 

Number  of 

of  Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 
parted from 
the  United 
States  who 
Departed 
from  Massa- 

Number of 

Nurnber  of 

of  Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 

Races or  Peoples. 

Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 
parted 

Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 
parted from 

Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 
parted 

Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 
parted from 

parted  from 
the  United 
States  who 
Departed 

from  Massa- 

from Mas- 
sachusetts 

the  United 
States 

from  Mas- 
sachusetts 

the  United 
States 

chusetts 

chusetts 

Italian  (south),          , 

4,766 

96,881 

4.9 

5,030 

80,347 

6.3 

Polish, 

2,602 

37,764 

6.6 

2,004  ■ 

28,713 

7.0 

Greek, 

1,267 

13,323 

9.5 

1,064 

8,247 

12.9 

Portuguese, 

1,019 

1,747 

58.3 

585 

1,002 

58.4 

Italian  (north), 

808 

13,006 

6.2 

648 

15,951 

4.1 

English, 

790 

10,341 

7.6 

514 

6,580 

7.8 

Lithuanian, 

602 

4,141 

14.5 

350 

2,405 

14.5 

Scandinavian, 

421 

10,380 

4.1 

239 

6,532 

3.7 

Russian, 

385 

9,744 

4.0 

282 

6,688 

4.2 

Irish,  . 

383 

4,086 

9.4 

319 

2,568 

12.4 

Finnish, 

300 

4,148 

7.2 

200 

2,596 

7.7 

Turkish,      . 

286 

1,366 

20.9 

169 

1,173 

14.4 

African  (black). 

236 

1,288 

18.3 

237 

958 

24.7 

Scotch, 

229 

3,456 

6.6 

178 

2,072 

8.6 

French, 

219 

4,189 

5.2 

147 

3,339 

4.4 

German, 

174 

15,026 

1.2 

184 

14,126 

1.3 

Armenian, 

164 

718 

22.8 

156 

579 

27.0 

Hebrew, 

142 

7,418 

1.9 

179 

6,474 

2.8 

Chinese, 

133 

2,549 

5.2 

52 

3,099 

1.7 

Syrian, 

114 

972 

11.7 

193 

1,289 

15.0 

Others, 

466 

75,518 

0.6 

586 

70,492 

0.8 

Unknown,^ 

- 

315,201 

- 

- 

814,514 

- 

Totals, 

15,406 

333,262 

4.6 

13,316 

279,744 

4.8 

1  The  number  of  Emigrant  Aliens  was  presented  in  1908,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration. 

2  It  was  pos-sible  only  to  compare  the  totals  of  the  year  1912  with  the  four-year  period  1908-1911  instead  of 
with  a  five-year  period,  as  in  the  case  of  the  immigrant  aliens,  since  no  tabulation  showing  the  number  of  emi- 
grant aliens  prior  to  1908  is  available. 

'  United  States  residence  unknown;  left  United  States  via  Canadian  border;  reported  by  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  net  increase  or  decrease  in  the  aHen  population  of  Massachusetts 
represented  by  the  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration  is  shown,  by  race, 
in  Table  6.  The  largest  net  gains  were:  Italian  (south),  7,845;  Pohsh,  5,486; 
Irish,  5,483;  Hebrew,  4,955;  English,  4,762;  Portuguese,  3,948;  and  Greek, 
3,294.  In  the  case  of  the  Chinese  there  was  a  net  decrease  of  19,  that  being 
the  only  race  which  showed  a  larger  number  of  emigrant  aliens  departing 
from  Massachusetts  than  immigrant  aliens  destined  for  this  State. 
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Table  6.  —  Number  of  Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  for  and  Number  of  Emigrant  Aliens 
Departed  from  Massachusetts  in  1912  and  Averages  for  the  Period  1908-1912:  By 
Races. 


Races  or  Peoples. 


Italian  (south), 
Polish, 
Greek, 
Portuguese, 
Italian  (north), 
English,    . 
Lithuanian, 
Scandinavian,  . 
Russian,    . 
Irish, 

Finnish,     . 
Turkish,    . 
African  (black), 
Scotch, 
French, 
German, 
Armenian, 
Hebrew,    . 
Chinese,    . 
Syrian, 
Others, 

Totals, 


1912 


Number  of 
Immigrant 

Aliens 
Destined 
for  Mas- 
sachusetts 


,611 
,988 
,561 
,967 
,529 
,552 
,472 
,953 
,673 
,866 
,209 
500 
,290 
,030 
,160 
885 
,375 
097 
114 


2,501 


70,171 


Number  of 
Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 
parted 
from  Mas- 
sachusetts 


In- 
crease (-|-) 

or  De- 
crease ( — ) 
in  Immi- 
grants over 
Emigrants 


4,766 
2,502 
1,267 
1,019 
808 
790 
602 
421 
385 
383 
300 
286 
236 
229 
219 
174 
164 
142 
133 
114 
406 


15,406 


-f7,845 

4-5,486 

-f3,294 

-j-3,948 

-1-721 

+4,762 

4-1,870 

4-1,532 

4-2,288 

4-5,483 

4-909 

4-214 

4-1,054 

4-2,801 

4-2,941 

4-711 

4-1,211 

4-4,955 

—19 

4-724 

4-2,035 


4:54,765 


Annual 
Average 
Number  of 
Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 
parted 
from  Mas- 
sachusetts 
1908-1912 


crease  (-f) 

or  De- 
crease ( — ) 
of  Immi- 
grants over 
Emigrants 

for  five 

years  1908- 

1912 


Annual 
Average 
In- 
crease (4-) 

or  De- 
crease ( — ) 
in  Immi- 
grants over 
Emigrants 
1908-1912 


4,977 

4-38,428 

2,103 

4-27,387 

1,105 

4-17,365 

672 

4-15,974 

680 

4-5,566 

569 

4-26,916 

400 

4-11,235 

275 

4-10,273 

303 

4-6,543 

332 

4-29,659 

220 

4-7,093 

192 

4-780 

237 

4-4,119 

188 

4-11,952 

161 

4-16,556 

182 

4-3,644 

158 

4-5,085 

172 

4-24,441 

68 

—10 

177 

4-3,186 

562 

4-7,288 

3,733 

4-273,480 

4-7,686 
4-5,478 
4-3,473 
4-3,195 
4-1,113 
4-5,383 
4-2,247 
4-2,055 
4-1,308 
4-5,932 
4-1,419 

4-156 

4-823 
4-2,391 
4-3,311 

4-729 

4-1,017 

4-4,888 

—2 

4-637 
4-1,458 


4-54,697 


The  number  of  emigrant  aliens  who  departed  from  this  State  and  from 
the  United  States  in  1912  and  during  the  five-year  period  1908-1912  is  given, 
by  occupations,  in  Table  7. 

There  were  182  aliens  having  professions  who  left  Massachusetts,  or  6.0 
per  cent  of  the  3,056  who  left  the  United  States.  Referring  to  Table  3,  one 
will  note  that  658  such  aliens  entered  this  State,  making  a  net  gain  of  476. 

The  number  of  skilled  workmen  who  departed  from  Massachusetts  was 
2,002  in  1912  as  compared  with  10,829  who  entered  the  State  during  the  same 
year.  Textile  workers,  not  elsewhere  specified,  left  to  the  number  of  411, 
this  being  54.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  this  class  who  departed  from 
the  United  States;  the  number  of  weavers  and  spinners  leaving  Massachu- 
setts was  200,  or  41.5  per  cent  of  all  weavers  and  spinners  leaving  the  United 
States;  and  193  shoemakers  departed  from  Massachusetts,  constituting  17.2 
per  cent  of  the  entire  number  who  departed  from  the  United  States. 

There  were  10,570  emigrant  aliens  classed  under  miscellaneous  or  unskilled 
occupations  who  departed  from  Massachusetts  in  1912  as  compared  with 
40,687  such  aliens  who  were  destined  for  this  State  in  the  same  year.    Laborers, 
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numbering  8,791,  ranked  as  the  first  group  among  the  unskilled  workmen 
who  left  Massachusetts,  and  this  seems  a  large  number  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  only  12,643  such  workmen  entered  in  1912.  The  unskilled  constituted 
68.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  who  departed  from  Massachusetts,  whereas 
the  unskilled  constituted  58.0  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  immigrant 
ahens  who  were  destined  for  Massachusetts  in  1912. 


Table  7.  —  Number  of  Emigrant  Aliens  Departed  from  Massachusetts  and  from  the 
United  States  in  191 B,  and  Averages  for  the  Years''-  1908-1911  with  Percentages: 
By  Races. 


1912 

Annual  Averages  — 

1908-1911 1 

Percentages 

Percentages 

Occupations. 

Number  of 
Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 
parted 

Number  of 
Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 
parted from 

of  Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 
parted from 
the  United 
States  who 
Departed 
from  Massa- 

Number of 
Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 
parted 

Number  of 
Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 
parted from 

of  Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 
parted from 
the  United 
States  who 
Departed 
from  Massa- 

from Mas- 
sachusetts 

the  United 
States 

from  Mas- 
sachusetts 

the  United 
States 

chusetts 

chusetts 

Professional. 

182 

3,056 

6.0 

102 

2,547 

4.0 

Teachers, 

49 

517 

9.5 

28 

374 

7.4 

Engineers  (professional), 

23 

443 

5.2 

10 

333 

2.9 

Musicians, 

18 

281 

6.4 

10 

293 

3.6 

Actors, 

U 

325 

4.3 

4 

161 

2.2 

Clergy, 

13 

349 

3.7 

11 

236 

4.7 

Physicians, 

11 

131 

8  4 

6 

142 

4.2 

Others, 

54 

1,010 

5.3 

33 

1,008 

3.3 

Skilled. 

2,002 

85,898 

5.6 

1,351 

28,692 

4.7 

Textile  workers  (n.  s.), 

411 

756 

54.4 

233 

404 

57.5 

Weavers  and  spinners. 

200 

482 

41.5 

128 

343 

37.4 

Shoemakers, 

193 

1,123 

17.2 

92 

854 

10.7 

Tailors, 

121 

2,650 

4.6 

71 

2,166 

3.3 

Carpenters  and  joiners, 

115 

2,081 

5.5 

86 

1,930 

4.4 

Clerks  and  accountants. 

93 

1,850 

5.0 

72 

1,659 

4.4 

Barbers  and  hairdressers. 

84 

676 

12.4 

42 

602 

7.1 

Bakers, _ 

73 

650 

11.2 

27 

547 

5.0 

Machinists, 

72 

883 

8.2 

56 

637 

8.8 

Masons, 

59 

731 

8.1 

40 

775 

5.1 

Dressmakers, 

45 

516 

8.7 

30 

496 

6.1 

Seamstresses, 

40 

257 

15.6 

42 

216 

19.4 

Stonecutters, 

35 

298 

11.7 

18 

203 

8.9 

Iron  and  steel  workers. 

33   ■ 

497 

6.6 

21 

363 

5.7 

Blacksmiths, 

30 

492 

6.1 

26 

452 

5.8 

Others, 

398 

21,956 

1.8 

367 

17,045 

2.2 

Miscellaneous. 

10,570 

2U,S27 

4.S 

9,535 

192,991 

4.9 

Laborers 

8,791 

209,279 

4.2 

8,315 

165,488 

5.0 

Servants, 

906 

13,449 

6.7 

676 

9,578 

7.1    ' 

Merchants  and  dealers. 

250 

5,654 

4.4 

168 

4,694 

3.6 

Farm  laborers,    .... 

145 

3,978 

3.6 

53 

4,571 

1.2 

Farmers, 

111 

7,807 

1.4 

108 

5,564 

1.9 

Others 

367 

4,660 

7.9 

215 

3,096 

6.9 

No  occupation  {including  women 

and  children). 

2,652 

49,481 

5.4 

2,328 

37,522 

6.2 

Unknown,  ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17,992^ 

- 

Totals, 

15,406 

333,262 

4.6 

13,316 

279,744 

4.8 

1  The  number  of  Emigrant  Aliens  was  presented  in  1908  for  the  first  time  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration. 

2  Occupations  and  residence  unknown;  left  United  States  via  Canadian  border;  reported  by  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. 
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IL    IMMIGRANTS  IN  CITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES. 
1.    INTRODUCTORY. 

The  information  presented  herewith  consists  of  data  taken  from  Volumes 
10,  12,  26,  34,  and  36  of  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Com- 
mission created  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1907.  The  general  living  conditions 
in  certain  cities  and  industries  were  exhaustively  studied  by  the  Commission 
in  1908  and  1909.  An  investigation  at  the  present  time  would  probably  not 
disclose  any  fundamental  changes  in  the  general  housing  and  living  conditions 
of  the  immigrant  population  aside  from  changes  in  the  location  of  the  several 
immigrant  colonies.  In  preparing  tliis  abstract  of  the  principal  facts  ascer- 
tained by  the  Commission  relative  to  the  living  conditions  and  the  economic 
status  of  that  portion  of  the  immigrant  population  included  in  the  Commis- 
sion's study  of  Boston  and  of  other  cities  of  Massachusetts,  the  Bureau  has 
reprinted,  in  most  instances,  the  exact  wording  of  the  original  text,  in  so  far 
as  the  portions  reprinted  are  complete  in  themselves.^  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  reprinted  portions  do  not  constitute  continuous  sections  of 
the  original  report,  but  have  been  selected  from  various  sections  of  the 
volumes  referred  to,  the  attempt  being  made  merely  to  reprint  the  more 
suggestive  results  of  the  Commission's  investigations  in  those  phases  of  its 
inquiry  covered  by  the  title  of  this  article. 

In  the  following  quoted  paragraphs  the  text  refers  to  all  of  the  cities 
included  in  the  Commission's  investigation  rather  than  to  Boston  alone. 

(a)     Purpose  of  Investigation. 

Congestion  of  immigrants  in  large  cities  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
unfavorable  features  of  the  modern  problem  of  immigration.  The  Commission,  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  problem,  inaugurated  an  investigation  of 
living  conditions  among  the  residents  of  some  of  the  most  crowded  quarters  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  Milwaukee.  The 
purpose  of  the  inquiry  was  to  determine  to  what  extent  congestion  actually  prevails 
among  immigrants  in  cities  and  the  conditions  peculiar  to  particular  cities  and  races, 
and  also  to  find  generally  the  economic  and  social  status  of  the  city-dwelling  immi- 
grant. 

All  inform^ation  was  secured  through  personal  \'isits  by  agents  of  the  Commission. 
The  investigation  covers  10,206  households,  comprising  51,006  individuals.  Em- 
phasis must  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that  this  is  a  study  of  congested  or  poor  localities, 
and  comparison  of  races  should  be  made  with  this  limitation  in  mind.  .    .   . 

1  All  matter  in  smaller  type  has  been  quoted  from  the  Commission's  reports  except  certain  claxises  enclosed  in 
brackets  which  have  been  added  by  this  Bureau. 
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(6)     Results  of  Investigation. 

[The  most  important  results  of  the  investigation  in  these  seven  cities  were  as  fol- 
lows :] 

The  search  for  immigrant  races  in  congested  districts  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
population  of  such  districts  consists  predominantly  of  races  representing  recent  immi- 
gration. .  .  .  Forty-eight  of  every  100  foreign-born  male  heads  of  households  studied 
have  come  to  the  United  States  within  the  past  10  years,  and  21  of  every  100  have 
come  within  five  years.  .  .  .  Immigration  to  the  United  States  has  been,  on  the  part 
of  the  immigrants  in  the  districts  studied,  largely  a  migration  from  country  to  city 
of  people  unfamiliar  mth  urban  conditions.  .  .  .  Nearly  one-tenth  of  all  the  families 
investigated  own  their  homes.  .  .  .  Twenty-six  households  in  every  100  studied 
keep  boarders  or  lodgers.  .  .  .  Forty-five  in  every  100  of  the  homes  studied  are  kept 
in  good  condition,  and  84  in  every  100  are  kept  in  either  good  or  fair  condition.  .  .  . 
Sanitary  equipment  depends  primarily  on  the  city.  ...  In  the  households  investi- 
gated the  average  number  of  persons  per  100  rooms  is  134,  and  per  100  sleeping  rooms 
232.  The  cities  may  be  arranged  in  regard  to  crowding  in  the  following  order:  Boston, 
144  persons  per  100  rooms;  Philadelphia,  141;  Cleveland,  140;  New  York,  139; 
Buffalo,  133;  Chicago,  126;  Milwaukee,  114.  .  .  .  Rent  among  households  studied  is 
considerably  higher  in  the  Atlantic  coast  cities  than  in  the  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
...  A  great  majority  of  foreign-born  male  heads  of  households  who  came  to  the 
United  States  before  reaching  14  years  of  age  are  now  able  to  speak  English  and  to 
read  and  write.  .  .  .  The  great  majority  of  immigrants  in  the  districts  studied  have 
come  to  join  relatives  or  friends.  .   .   . 

(c)     Method  and  Scope. 

In  undertaking  an  investigation  which  was  to  cover  over  10,000  households,  the 
Commission  felt  that  it  must  not  attempt  to  investigate  technical  details  of  tenement- 
house  construction  or  of  sanitary  conditions.  It  aimed  simply  at  obtaining  the  most 
essential  general  facts  about  the  lives  of  the  immigrants  in  large  cities.  .  .  .  Within 
each  city  the  unit  of  investigation  was  a  block  or,  more  accurately,  a  frontage;  that 
is,  one  side  of  a  street  between  two  other  streets.  The  plan  was  to  select  a  certain 
number  of  such  blocks  and  then  to  secure  information  from  every  family  living  within 
their  limits.  The  blocks  were  selected  on  the  double  principle  of  congestion  and 
racial  homogeneity;  that  is,  an  effort  was  made  to  study  in  each  city  the  most  crowded 
blocks  inhabited  as  nearly  as  possible  by  members  of  one  race.  In  determining  con- 
gestion, two  elements  were  taken  into  consideration  —  the  number  of  households 
per  lot  and  the  general  condition  of  the  houses,  the  blocks  inhabited  by  the  largest 
number  of  households  per  lot  and  consisting  of  the  poorest  representative  dwellings 
being  chosen  for  study.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  find  the  most  congested  dis- 
tricts; the  building  and  health  departments  of  the  cities,  charitable  institutions,  and 
social  settlements  are  well  informed  as  to  the  location  of  these  districts.  The  greatest 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  racial  uniformity  in  the  population  of  the  blocks. 
Under  the  constantly  changing  conditions  of  the  cities  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find 
blocks  inhabited  largely  by  one  race,  and  in  some  instances  a  block  tentatively  selected 
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as  being  inhabited  by  members  of  one  race  proved,  on  closer  examination,  to  be  dis- 
tinctly cosmopolitan,  or  inhabited  by  another  race  the  members  of  which  had  re- 
cently displaced  the  pre\aous  residents.  In  some  cases  the  final  canvass  disclosed 
that  the  race  that  was  believed  to  predominate  in  a  certain  district  formed  in  reality 
only  a  minority  of  the  households;  when  such  districts  are  included  in  the  study  it  is 
because  the  race  in  question  was  not  to  be  found  in  isolated  colonies  in  the  given  city. 
In  a  few  cases  all  the  families  belonging  to  one  race  and  living  in  a  limited  area  were 
studied  and  families  of  other  races  were  omitted.  In  the  search  for  racial  uniformity 
the  Commission's  agents  supplemented  the  information  obtained  from  city  authori- 
ties and  social  workers  by  interviewing  physicians,  district  nurses,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, storekeepers,  saloon  keepers,  letter  carriers,  and  janitors  —  in  a  word,  all  per- 
sons who  were  likely  to  know  the  people  in  their  neighborhood.  Much  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  finding  blocks  inhabited  by  Germans,  Irish,  and  Swedes,  who  are 
older  immigrants  and  have  had  opportunities  of  scattering  throughout  the  cities.  As 
regards  households  whose  heads  are  native-born  white  of  native  father,  it  proved  to 
be  impossible  to  study  these  in  homogeneous  blocks.  The  only  homogeneous  blocks 
discovered  represented  an  economic  level  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  other  families 
investigated,  and  since  it  was  felt  that  Americans  of  native  white  parentage  should 
be  included  in  the  study  for  purposes  of  comparison,  in  some  cities  selected  families 
living  in  poorer  neighborhoods  were  visited  by  the  agents.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  search  for  American  families  in  crowded  districts  of  American  cities  was  attended 
with  considerable  difficulties. 


2.  IMMIGRANTS  IN  BOSTON.  ^ 
A.  Introductory. 
"  Congestion  in  Boston  is  largely  the  result  of  topographical  conditions  in 
certain  sections  of  the  city  and  of  the  adaptation  for  the  use  of  several  house- 
holds of  houses  which  were  constructed  as  residences  for  single  families.  .  ,  . 
Besides  the  North  End  and  the  West  End,  which  are  the  two  most  congested 
districts  of  Boston,  the  Commission  has  investigated  a  portion  of  the  South 
End,  which  is  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  business  section  of 
the  city,  and  of  Roxbury  and  of  South  Boston,  which  present  different  prob- 
lems from  the  other  districts  studied  in  Boston." 


B.    Composition  of  Population  Studied. 

(a)     Nativity  and  Race. 

[The  total  number  of  households  in  Boston  from  which  detailed  information  was 
obtained  was  1,416,  representing  7,211  persons.  For  7,092  of  these  persons  detailed 
information  was  secured.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  this  number 
by  general  nativity  and  race  of  the  head  of  household:] 

1  From  Vol.  26  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission. 
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Table  8.  —  Number  of  Households  Studied  and  Persons  for  whom  Detailed  Informa- 
tion was  Secured  in  the  City  of  Boston:  By  General  Nativity  and  Race  of  Head  of 
Household. 


Persons  in 

Persons 

for  whom 

Per- 
centages of 

Households 

Detailed  infor- 

General Nativity  and  Race 

Number 

mation  was  secured 

OF  Head  op  Household. 

holds 

Total 
Number 

Number 

Per- 
centages of 
Total 

Number 

Per- 
centages of 
Total 

All  Races. 

1,416 

loe.o 

7,211 

100.0 

7,092 

100.0 

Native  Born. 

199 

14.1 

813 

11.3 

796 

11.2 

Native  born  of  native  father:  white, 

123 

8.7 

485 

6.7 

476 

6.7 

Native  born  of.foreign  father:  Irish, 

76 

5.4 

327 

4.5 

320 

4.5 

Foreign  Born. 

1,S17 

85  9 

6,399 

88.7 

6,296 

88.8 

Greek 

49 

3.5 

235 

3.3 

225 

3.2 

Hebrews,  Russian,  .... 

249 

17.6 

1,314 

18.2 

1,310 

18.5 

Irish 

205 

14.5 

985 

13.7 

950 

13.4 

Italian  (south) 

326 

23.0 

1,799 

24.9 

1,786 

25.2 

Lithuanian, 

171 

12.1 

974 

13.5 

952 

13.4 

Polish, 

104 

7.3 

674 

9.3 

655 

9.2 

Syrian, 

113 

8.0 

418 

5.8 

418 

5.9 

In  addition  to  the  native  white  of  native  father  and  the  second  generation 
Irish,  the  following  foreign  households,  in  order  of  their  numerical  importance, 
have  been  studied  in  Boston:  South  Italians,  Russian  Hebrews,  Irish,  Lithua- 
nians, Syrians,  Poles,  and  Greeks. 

As  regards  country  of  birth,  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider  only  for  the 
Hebrews  and  Poles,  the  fact  is  that  all  of  the  Hebrews  are  natives  of  Russia, 
while  .  .  .  over  three-fourths,  76  per  cent,  of  all  the  Poles  studied  in  Boston  are 
natives  of  Russia,  21.2  per  cent  are  natives  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  2.9  per 
cent  are  natives  of  Germany.  .  .  .  The  largest  proportion  of  all  Italian  heads 
of  households  come  from  the  Province  of  Campania,  the  next  largest  from  Sicily, 
and  the  next  from  Abruzzi  and.  Molise.  .  .  . 

Of  the  total  of  1,416  households  studied  in  Boston,  1,217  are  foreign  and 
199  native.  Of  the  native  households  123  are  American  and  76  second-genera- 
tion Irish.  Detailed  information  was  secured  for  7,092  persons,  of  whom  6,296 
were  in  households  whose  heads  were  foreign-born  and  796  in  households  whose 
heads  were  native-born.  In  general,  then,  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  popu- 
lation studied  in  Boston  live  in  foreign  households.  .  ,  .  Where  the  enumeration 
is  by  nativity  of  head  of  household,  the  total  native-born  aggregate  11.2  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  of  persons  for  whom  detailed  information  was  secured. 
.  .  .  Where  the  enumeration  is  by  nativity  of  individual,  the  native-born  are 
38.2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  persons.  The  higher  per  cent  is  largely  due 
to  the  presence  of  native-born  children  in  immigrant  households.  The  largest 
proportion  of  persons  of  native  birth  is  among  the  Irish,  which  is  the  race  with 
heads  of  households  having  the  longest  residence  in  the  United  States.    The 
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second  largest  proportion  is  among  the  South  Itahans,  the  race  representing  on 
the  whole  the  second  earliest  immigration,  and  the  third  highest  per  cent  is 
among  the  Russian  Hebrews,  the  third  in  point  of  length  of  residence  in  this 
country.  .  .  . 

(6)  Sex. 
Of  the  total  of  [7,092]  persons  for  whom  detailed  information  was  secured  in 
Boston,  54.6  per  cent  are  males  and  45.4  per  cent  females.  Among  the  native- 
born  the  percentage  of  males  is  46.5  and  among  the  foreign-born  55.7.  Of  the 
foreign  races  all  except  the  Irish  and  the  Syrians  have  more  males  than  females. 
The  proportion  is  exceptionally  high  among  the  Greeks,  of  whom  83.6  per  cent 
are  male,  and  the  Lithuanians,  among  whom  the  proportion  of  males  is  60.4 
per  cent.  The  percentage  is  58.1  among  the  South  Italians,  55.6  among  the 
Poles,  and  50.8  among  the  Russian  Hebrews,  .  .  . 

(c)     Age. 

There  are  more  young  persons  under  20  and  more  persons  of  the  most  active 
age,  namely,  between  20  and  44,  among  immigrants  than  natives,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  45  and  over  is  almost  twice  as  high  among  the  native-born  as 
among  the  foreign-bom.  This  is  a  normal  difference;  the  immigrants  bring  over 
comparatively  few  old  persons,  and  therefore  in  foreign  households  the  propor- 
tion of  persons  45  years  of  age  or  over  is  smaller  than  in  households  of  the  native- 
born.  ... 

(d)     Conjugal  Condition. 

Of  the  total  number  of  4,009  persons  20  years  of  age  or  over,  who  report  data 
on  conjugal  condition,  66  per  cent  are  married,  26.9  per  cent  are  single,  and  7.1 
per  cent  are  widowed.  The  proportion  of  single  persons  is  much  higher  among 
the  males  than  among  the  females,  and  the  proportion  of  married  and  widowed 
persons  is  higher  among  the  females  than  among  the  males. 

There  are  fewer  single  persons  among  the  adult  foreign-born  than  among 
the  adult  native-born,  the  proportions  being  25.1  per  cent  among  the  foreign 
and  38.2  among  the  native-born.  The  difference  is  very  pronounced  among 
females,  of  whom  35.8  per  cent  are  single  among  the  native-born  and  only  11 
per  cent  among  the  foreign-born.  It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  the  immi- 
grants marry  somewhat  younger  than  the  native-born  and,  furthermore,  that 
this  is  more  noticeable  among  the  women  than  among  the  men.  It  must  be 
added  that  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  immigrant  girls  to  come  here  in  order 
either  to  join  their  husbands  or  intended  husbands  or  to  improve  their  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  husbands  by  coming  to  a  community  where  the  proportion  of 
males  is  high. 

The  only  foreign  race  having  a  large  proportion,  66.1  per  cent,  of  single  per- 
sons among  the  adults,  is  the  Greek;    the  proportion  of  single  Greek  males  is 
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76.3  per  cent,  while  there  are  no  single  females  over  20  years  of  age.     The  pro- 
portion of  unmarried  women  is  lower  than  that  of  unmarried  men  among  all  of 
the  foreign  races  studied  in  Boston. 

The  figures  indicate  that  the  immigrant  population  of  the  districts  studied 
in  Boston  is  more  settled  than  the  native  population,  which  contains  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  single  men  and  women  who  have  come  to  the  city  to  earn  a 
living.  The  immigrant  men  have  in  most  cases  come  to  stay,  and  have  generally 
sent  for  their  wives  or  sweethearts,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  have 
come  to  join  their  husbands  or  in  order  to  marry.  .  .  . 

(e)     Years  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  4,343  foreign-born  persons  studied  in  Boston  who  report  the  date  of 
their  arrival  in  the  United  States,  46  per  cent  have  been  here  less  than  five  years, 
70.5  per  cent  less  than  10  years,  and  89.6  per  cent  less  than  20  years. 

The  Greeks,  the  Poles,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Lithuanians  are  the  most  recent 
immigrants  studied  in  Boston.  The  Hebrews  and  the  South  Italians  come  next, 
and  the  Irish  are  the  oldest  residents. 

C.    LniNG  Conditions. 

(a)     Congestion. 

Of  the  households  studied  in  Boston,  6.4  per  cent  occupy  apartments  of  one 
room,  15.6  per  cent  occupy  apartments  of  two  rooms,  31.6  per  cent  three  rooms, 
27.8  per  cent  four  rooms,  11.4  per  cent  five  rooms,  3.7  per  cent  six  rooms,  and 
3.5  per  cent  seven  rooms  or  more.  It  will  be  seen  that  apartments  of  three  and 
of  four  rooms  together  constitute  about  three-fifths  of  the  entire  number  studied. 
One,  two,  and  three-room  apartments  are  more  common  among  .foreign  than 
among  native  households,  while  apartments  of  four  rooms  or  more  occur  more 
frequently  among  native  households. 

The  Syrians  occupy  one-room  apartments  in  46  per  cent  of  all  cases  and 
two-room  apartments  in  38.1  per  cent  of  all  cases.  None  of  the  other  races  have 
as  high  a  proportion  of  small  apartments,  the  Greeks,  with  18.4  per  cent  of  one- 
room  and  28.6  per  cent  of  two-room  apartments,  ranking  second  in  this  respect. 
AU  of  the  other  races  live  in  three  or  four-room  apartments  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  The  proportion  of  apartments  of  six  rooms  or  more  is  by  far  the  highest 
among  the  Irish,  among  whom  it  reaches  16.6  per  cent.  .  .  . 

The  foreign-born  show  a  considerably  higher  percentage  of  large  households 
and  a  considerably  lower  percentage  of  small  households  than  the  native-born. 

Nearly  half  of  the  households  of  the  native-born  white  of  native  father  and 
the  second-generation  Irish,  and  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  Greek  and  S\Tian 
households  consist  of  fewer  than  four  persons.  The  two  native  races  and  the 
Syrians  also  report  low  percentages  of  households,  consisting  of  seven  or  more 
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persons;  the  Greeks,  with  26.6  per  cent  of  households  consisting  of  seven  or  more 
persons,  have  twice  as  great  a  proportion  of  large  households  as  any  one  of  the 
other  three  races  with  low  percentages.  The  highest  percentage  of  large  house- 
holds is  found  among  the  Poles,  who  report  only  8.7  per  cent  of  households  con- 
sisting of  fewer  than  four  persons  and  44.2  per  cent  of  households  consisting  of 
seven  or  more  persons.  The  Lithuanians  rank  second  in  proportion  of  large 
households  and  next  to  the  lowest  in  the  proportion  of  small  households.  .  .  . 

The  highest  degree  of  congestion  in  Boston  is  found  among  the  Syrians;  a 
study  of  the  percentages  shows  that  in  three  households  out  of  four  the  Syrians 
average  two  or  more  persons  per  room,  in  one  household  out  of  three,  three  or 
more  persons  per  room,  and  in  one  household  out  of  10,  four  or  more  persons  per 
room.  The  next  highest  degree  of  crowding  is  found  among  the  Poles,  but  only 
slightly  more  than  one-half  of  all  Polish  households  average  two  or  more  persons 
per  room,  only  one-eighth  three  or  more  persons  per  room,  and  only  one  out  of 
a  hundred  households  averages  four  or  more  persons  per  room.  The  South 
Italians  have  a  lower  average  per  room  than  the  Poles,  but  there  are  more  indi- 
vidual cases  of  crowding  among  them  than  among  the  Poles,  3.1  per  cent  of  the 
South  Italian  households  averaging  four  or  more  persons  per  room.  The  Greeks, 
with  98  per  cent  of  households  reporting  one  or  more  persons  per  room,  show 
approximately  the  same  percentages  as  the  SjTians,  but  show,  on  the  whole, 
smaller  percentages  of  households  living  in  very  crowded  apartments  than  do  the 
Syrians,  the  Poles,  or  the  South  Italians. 

Comparatively  little  congestion  is  found  among  the  native-born  white  of  na- 
tive father,  the  second  generation  Irish,  the  Irish  of  foreign  birth,  and  the  Russian 
Hebrews.  No  one  of  these  races  reports  any  households  with  as  many  as  four 
persons  per  room.  .  .  . 

The  foreign-born  show  considerably  greater  congestion  in  sleeping  rooms 
than  do  the  native-born.  Especially  high  degrees  of  congestion  are  found  among 
the  Syrians  and  the  South  Italians.  More  than  85  per  cent  of  the  households  of 
these  two  races  report  two  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room ;  slightly  more  than 
45  per  cent  report  three  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room,  and  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  households  of  each  race  report  four  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room. 
The  Poles  rank  third  in  the  degree  of  congestion  in  sleeping  rooms.  The  least 
congestion  is  found  in  the  households  of  the  native-born  white  of  native  father 
and  the  first  and  second-generation  Irish.  A  little  more  than  half  of  the  house- 
holds of  these  races  report  two  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room,  and  the  high- 
est percentage  of  households  having  three  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room  is 
17.1  per  cent  among  the  second -generation  Irish,  .  .  . 

Several  races  which  show  relatively  low  averages  in  persons  per  room  show 
relatively  high  averages  in  persons  per  sleeping  room,  indicating  a  tendency 
among  households  in  certain  races  to  use  few  sleeping  rooms  so  that  rooms  may 
be  reserved  for  other  purposes.    For  example,  the  Poles  show  a  higher  average 
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number  of  persons  per  room  than  the  South  Italians,  but  a  lower  average  number 
of  persons  per  sleeping  room.  .  .  . 

Of  the  households  studied  in  Boston  21.4  per  cent  use  all  their  rooms  to  sleep 
in,  48  per  cent  reserve  one  room,  and  22.5  per  cent  reserve  two  rooms  for  other 
living  purposes.  The  proportion  of  households  regularly  using  all  of  the  rooms 
to  sleep  in  is  24  per  cent  among  the  foreign  and  six  per  cent  among  the  native 
households.  The  proportion  of  households  reserving  but  one  room  for  other 
purposes  is  also  much  higher  among  immigrants  than  among  natives,  while  the 
proportion  of  native  households  reserving  two  rooms  for  other  purposes  than 
sleeping  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  corresponding  proportion  of  foreign 
households.  ... 

The  Syrians  report  74.3  per  cent  of  all  households  as  regularly  sleeping  in  all 
rooms,  nearly  twice  as  large  a  proportion  as  is  shown  by  any  other  race.  .  .  .  The 
native-born  white  of  native  father,  the  second-generation  Irish,  and  the  Irish  of 
foreign  birth  reserve  relatively  large  numbers  of  rooms  for  purposes  other  than 
sleeping;  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  households  of  these  races  sleep  in  all  rooms, 
and  approximately  40  per  cent  reserve  two  or  more  rooms  for  other  purposes. 
The  Russian  Hebrews  rank  second  among  the  foreign-born  in  the  proportion  of 
households  reserving  a  relatively  large  number  of  rooms  for  household  purposes 
other  than  sleeping.  .  .  . 

(6)     Boarders  and  Lodgers. 
A  high  degree  of  crowding  is  much  less  serious  when  due  to  large  families 
than  when  caused  by  the  presence  of  strangers  in  the  household.  .  .  . 

The  facts  regarding  boarders  and  lodgers  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  About  one-third  of  the  foreign  households  and  about  one-ninth  of  the  na- 
tive households  studied  in  Boston  keep  boarders  or  lodgers.  Among  the  foreign 
households  by  far  the  highest  proportions,  over  two  thirds,  are  found  among  the 
Poles  and  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  lowest  among  the  Greek,  the  Irish,  and  the 
Syrian  households.  The  Russian  Hebrews  and  the  South  Italians  keep  boarders 
or  lodgers  in  about  30  per  cent  of  all  cases ;  but  among  the  South  Italians  the  pro- 
portion of  single  families  without  boarders  or  lodgers  is  somewhat  lower  than 
among  the  Russian  Hebrews,  owing  to  the  custom  of  joint  occupancy  of  an  apart- 
ment which  is  found  in  one-eighth  of  the  South  Italian  households. 

2.  The  proportion  of  households  that  keep  boarders  or  lodgers  is  decidedly 
less  where  the  head  of  the  household  has  resided  in  this  country  for  10  years  or 
more  than  where  the  head  has  been  here  for  less  than  10  years. 

3.  The  average  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  in  households  keeping  boarders 
or  lodgers  is  higher  among  immigrants  than  among  the  native-born,  and  is  higher 
in  Polish  and  Lithuanian  households  than  elsewhere. 
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(c)     Home  Work. 

In  only  49  of  the  1,416  households  studied  was  home  work  found.  ...  Of 
the  native  households  six  per  cent  and  of  the  foreign  three  per  cent  carry  on 
gainful  employment  within  the  apartment.  The  highest  proportions  are  among 
the  native-born  white  of  native  father  and  the  South  Italians;  among  all  races 
the  proportions  are  slight.  .  .  .  The  occupations  in  apartments  are  in  most  cases 
pursued  by  the  wife  or  the  head  or  by  the  widowed  head  of  a  household.  In  only 
one  apartment  is  a  male  member  of  the  household  emploj'ed.  .  .  .  The  principal 
occupations  found  in  apartments  are  tailoring,  dressmaking,  and  sewing.  Laun- 
dry work  is  found  in  seven  and  other  occupations  in  five  households.  .  .  . 

(d)     Care  and  Equipment  of  Home. 

All  of  the  households  studied  in  Boston  have  a  water  supply  from  pipes  inside 

I  the  houses,  and  90.5  per  cent  have  a  separate  source  of  water  supply.  .  .  .  The 
Hebrews,  the  Irish,  the  Poles,  and  the  Lithuanians  have  a  separate  water  supply 
_  in  all  or  nearly  all  cases;  the  Italians  are  not  so  well  equipped,  and  the  Greeks 
are  worse  off  in  this  respect  than  the  Italians.  Still  worse  conditions  are  found 
among  the  Syrian  of  whom  fewer  than  half  have  a  separate  water  supply,  25.7 
per  cent  have  one  source  of  water  supply  for  two  households,  22.1  per  cent  have 
one  for  three  households,  and  9.7  per  cent  have  one  for  four  or  more  households. 
The  Syrians  live  in  the  Hudson  street  district,  which  is  old  and  not  adapted  to 
tenement-house  use.  There  is  generally  one  source  of  water  supply  to  a  house, 
and  when  five  or  six  households  live  in  one  dwelling  they  are  obliged  to  share  the 
accommodations  that  were  meant  for  one  family. 

All  but  one  of  the  households  studied  in  Boston  have  access  to  flush  toilets. 
This  household  is  second-generation  Irish.  .  .  . 

Of  the  1,412  households  in  Boston  that  report  data  on  this  subject,  40.3  per 
cent  have  separate  toilets,  29.9  per  cent  share  their  toilets  with  one  other  house- 
hold, 16.9  per  cent  with  two  other  households,  5.5  per  cent  with  three  other 
households,  three  per  cent  with  four  other  households,  2.2  per  cent  with  five,  one 
per  cent  with  six,  1.1  per  cent  with  seven,  and  0.2  per  cent  with  nine  other  house- 
holds. The  figures  show  in  general  that  the  subdividing  of  one  family  dwelling 
for  the  use  of  several  households  results  often  in  an  inadequate  number  of  toilets 
for  the  number  of  households  living  there.  :  .  . 

Native  households  are  considerably  better  off  in  this  respect  than  foreign 
households.  .  .  .  By  far  the  worst  condition  in  this  respect  is  found  among  the 
Syrians,  among  whom  over  nine-tenths  share  their  toilet  with  two  or  more  house- 
holds; 17.9  per  cent  share  their  toilets  with  three,  9.8  per  cent  with  four,  20.5 
per  cent  with  five,  6.3  per  cent  with  six,  13.4  per  cent  with  seven,  and  2.7  per 
cent  with  nine  other  households.  .  .  .  The  Syrians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  South 
Italians,  who  have  on  the  whole  the  poorest  sanitary  equipment,  are  among  the 
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races  that  pay  the  highest  rents  per  room.  This  suggests  that  inertia  and  racial 
cohesion  may  keep  the  tenants  in  their  present  locations  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  can  secure  better  accommodations  for  less  money  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  furthermore,  that  the  owners  of  the  houses, 
rather  than  lose  profitable  tenants,  would  make  necessary  improvements  if  the 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  were  persistent  enough.  It  seems  fair  to  say 
that  certain  races  attach  somewhat  less  importance  to  sanitary  equipment  than  do 
others.  .  .  . 

There  are  only  16  basement  dwellings  in  the  houses  investigated  in  Boston, 
all  of  which  are  occupied  by  foreign  households  and  half  of  which  are  occupied  by 
Russian  Hebrews.  .  .  . 

The  proportion  of  households  taking  good  care  of  their  apartments  is  35.1 
per  cent,  that  taking  fair  care  is  47.5  per  cent,  that  taking  bad  care  is  14.5  per 
cent,  and  that  taking  very  bad  care  is  three  per  cent.  The  homes  of  the  native- 
born  are  kept  in  good  condition  in  54.8  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  those  of  the 
foreign-born  in  31.8  per  cent;  bad  or  very  bad  conditions  are  found  in  19  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  and  in  8.1  per  cent  of  the  native  households.  .  .  . 

The  Russian  Hebrews,  the  South  Italians,  and  the  Syrians  show  relatively  high 
proportions  of  apartments  with  good  or  fair  care.  The  Greeks,  Poles,  and  Lithu- 
anians follow,  and  the  Irish  have  the  lowest  percentage  of  clean  or  fairly  clean 
homes. 

(e)     Home  Ownership  and  Rent. 

...  In  general,  only  a  small  proportion  [4.4  per  cent]  of  the  families  stud- 
ied in  Boston  own  their  homes;   the  great  mass  of  them  are  tenants.  .  .  . 

Of  the  1,292  households  43.5  per  cent  pay  under  SIO  per  month  for  their 
apartments  and  70.7  per  cent  pay  under  $12.50  a  month.  The  average  rent  per 
apartment  is  $10.72.  The  households  of  immigrants  pay  on  an  average  $10.55; 
native  households  average  $11.87.  That  the  lower  average  rent  paid  by  the  for- 
eign-born is  not  due  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  households  paying  very 
low  rents  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  per  cent  of  foreign-born  paying  under 
each  specified  amount  is  in  every  case  higher  than  the  corresponding  per  cent  of 
native-born.  Syrian  households  pay,  on  the  whole,  lower  rents  than  any  other 
race.  .  .  . 

The  average  monthly  rent  per  room  for  all  the  households  ...  is  $3.13,  the 
average  for  the  foreign  households  is  $3.18,  and  for  the  native  households 
$2.83.  .  .  . 

The  Greeks  pay  on  the  average  more  than  twice  as  much  rent  as  do  the  Irish. 
This  exceptionally  high  rent  for  the  Greeks  is  presumably  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  use  their  rooms  for  storing  the  fruit  they  peddle. 

The  amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  different  races  depends  largely  on  the  loca- 
tion of  the  colony;  thus  the  South  Italians  live  in  the  North  End,  the  Russian 
Hebrews  in  the  West  End,  and  the  Syrians  in  the  South  End.     All  of  these  neigh- 
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borhoods  are  in  the  crowded  sections  of  the  city  and  are  close  to  the  business 
center.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  majority  of  the  Poles,  the  Lithuanians  and 
the  Irish  live  in  South  Boston,  where  rents  are  naturally  cheaper.  .  .  . 

A  comparison  of  the  average  rent  per  room  paid  by  the  native-born  white  of 
native  father  with  the  average  rents  per  room  paid  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Rus- 
sian Hebrews  indicates  that  the  households  of  the  native-born  white  of  native 
father  secure  relatively  larger  apartments  for  a  given  expenditure  of  money  than 
do  the  other  two  races.  .  .  . 

D.    Economic  Status. 
(a)     Occupation  in  the  United  States  and  Abroad. 

In  a  study  of  the  economic  conditions  prevailing  among  immigrants  in  cities 
it  is  of  importance  to  know  something  of  the  extent  to  which  immigration  has 
involved  an  industrial  transition.  For  male  heads  of  households  data  are  avail- 
able regarding  occupation  abroad.  .  .  . 

The  proportion  of  male  heads  of  households  engaged  in  farming  before  coming 
to  this  country  is  over  60  per  cent  among  the  Poles,  Irish,  Lithuanians,  and 
Greeks;  it  is  over  40  per  cent  among  the  Syrians  and  South  Italians,  and  only 
2.3  per  cent  among  the  Russian  Hebrews.  The  figures  indicate  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Hebrews,  a  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  population  studied  in 
Boston  has  been  an  agricultural  population  in  Europe.  This  population  has,  of 
course,  been  diverted  into  urban  occupations  on  arrival  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

Among  immigrants  as  a  whole  and  among  the  Irish,  South  Italians,  Lithu- 
anians, and  Poles  the  occupation  of  laborer  is  the  most  usual  occupation.  Of  the 
total  foreign-born  27.5  per  cent,  or  more  than  one-fourth,  are  laborers;  that  is, 
they  are  engaged  in  unskilled  work  in  or  about  factories,  on  the  street,  about 
buildings,  etc.  Of  the  Irish  47.2  per  cent  and  of  the  Poles  46.5  per  cent  are  labor- 
ers. Second  in  importance  among  all  foreign-bom  and  of  first  importance  among 
the  Russian  Hebrews  is  the  occupation  of  tailor,  employee.  .  .  . 

About  one-fifth  of  all  the  male  heads  of  households  are  engaged  in  business  on 
their  own  account.  The  high  proportions  are  found  among  the  Hebrews  and 
Syrians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  South  Italians.  The  proportions  are  very  low  among 
the  Lithuanians  and  the  Irish,  while  none  of  the  Polish  heads  of  households  stud- 
ied are  engaged  in  business  for  themselves.  .  .  . 

The  number  of  female  heads  of  households  who  are  in  business  for  them- 
selves is  30,  or  27.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  One  or  more  instances  of 
women  heads  of  households  working  for  profits  occur  in  every  race  except  the 
Greek,  Lithuanian,  and  Polish.  .  .  . 

Of  the  total  of  2,639  males  16  years  of  age  or  over  studied  in  Boston,  45.5  per 
cent  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  15.3  per  cent  are  in 
trade,  11.3  per  cent  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  10.8  per  cent  in  transporta- 
tion, and  9.8  per  cent  in  general  labor;  1.7  per  cent  are  otherwise  employed,  while 
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5.2  per  cent  are  at  home,  and  0.4  per  cent  at  school.  The  proportion  in  manufac- 
turing, in  general  labor,  and  in  domestic  service  is  higher  among  the  foreign- 
born  than  the  natives,  and  the  proportion  in  trade  and  transportation  is  higher 
among  the  natives. 

The  Greeks  are  fairly  evenly  divided  between  domestic  and  personal  service, 
manufactures,  and  trade;  of  the  Russian  Hebrews  60.4  per  cent  are  in  manufac- 
tures, 29.9  per  cent  in  trade,  and  small  percentages  in  other  occupations;  the 
highest  proportion  of  the  Irish,  27.1  per  cent,  is  found  in  transportation,  the  next 
highest,  25.5  per  cent,  in  manufacturing,  17  per  cent  are  in  general  labor,  12.2 
per  cent  in  trade,  and  6.9  per  cent  in  domestic  and  personal  service;  9.6  per  cent,  . 
or  almost  one-tenth,  of  the  Irish  remain  at  home;  of  the  South  Italians  36.1  per 
cent  are  in  manufactures,  26.8  per  cent  in  general  labor,  11.9  per  cent  in  domestic 
and  personal  service,  9.2  per  cent  in  transportation,  and  seven  per  cent  in  trade; 
among  the  Lithuanians  a  very  high  proportion,  68.9  per  cent,  are  engaged  in 
manufactures,  10.8  per  cent  in  domestic  service,  eight  per  cent  in  transportation, 

3.3  per  cent  in  trade,  and  2.6  per  cent  in  general  labor;  among  the  Poles  48.5  per 
cent  are  engaged  in  manufactures,  15  per  cent  in  domestic  service,  13.2  per  cent 
in  transportation,  11.7  per  cent  in  trade,  and  6.8  per  cent  in  general  labor;  of 
the  Syrians  41.5  per  cent  are  in  manufactures,  39.4  per  cent  in  trade,  7.7  per  cent 
in  domestic  service,  2.8  per  cent  in  general  labor,  while  0.7  per  cent  of  them  are 
otherwise  employed,  and  7.7  per  cent  are  reported  as  remaining  at  home.  .  .  . 

Of  the  total  number  of  women  16  years  of  age  or  over  reporting  data  on  occu- 
pation, 64.4  per  cent  are  at  home,  and  0.6  per  cent  are  at  school.  The  propor- 
tion at  home  is  67.9  per  cent  among  the  foreign-born  and  48.6  per  cent  among 
the  natives.  .  .  . 

The  proportion  of  women  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  is  17.1 
per  cent;  among  the  foreign-born  it  is  14.9,  and  among  the  native  born,  27.  The 
proportion  in  domestic  service  is  12.9  per  cent,  13  per  cent  among  the  foreign- 
born,  and  12.1  per  cent  among  the  native-born.  The  per  cent  in  trade  is  4.4  for 
all  the  women,  3.6  per  cent  for  the  foreign,  and  7.9  per  cent  for  the  native-born. 
In  general,  the  proportion  gainfully  employed  is  greater  among  the  native  than 
among  the  foreign-born,  although  the  proportion  in  domestic  service  is  slightly 
higher  among  immigrants.  The  higher  proportion  of  women  at  work  among  the 
native-born  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  native  women  are  frequently  the  daughters 
in  foreign  households  and  have  no  domestic  responsibilities,  whereas  their  for- 
eign-born mothers  are  engaged  in  keeping  house.  .  .  . 

Of  the  total  number  of  1,285  children  between  six  and  16  years  of  age  studied 
in  Boston  and  reporting  data  on  occupation,  89.3  per  cent  are  at  school,  6.5  per 
cent  are  at  work,  and  4.1  per  cent  are  at  home.  The  proportion  at  school  is  90.7 
per  cent  among  the  native-born,  and  86.2  per  cent  among  the  foreign-born;  the 
proportion  at  work  is  5.2  per  cent  among  the  native-born,  and  9.7  per  cent  among 
the  foreign-born.  ... 
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Hebrew,  South  Italian,  and  Lithuanian  children  born  in  the  United  States 
are  in  school  in  larger  proportions  than  the  foreign-born  children  of  these  races ; 
Polish  and  Syrian  children  born  abroad  are  in  school  in  larger  proportions  than 
the  native-born  children  of  Poles  and  Syrians.  In  no  case  is  the  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren at  school  as  large  as  among  the  native-born  white  of  native  fathers.  .  .  . 

(6)     Earnings. 

The  field  work  of  the  Commission  in  Boston  lasted  from  August,  1908,  until 
May,  1909.  Some  of  the  earlier  schedules  therefore  are  affected  by  the  industrial 
depression  of  1907.  A  majority  of  the  schedules,  however,  refer  to  a  normal  year, 
and  those  that  are  affected  are  fairly  evenly  distributed  among  the  different  races, 
whose  relative  position  is  believed  to  be  fairly  well  reflected  by  the  figures.  .  .  . 

The  average  earnings  of  the  1,765  males  who  report  complete  data  on  the  sub- 
ject is  $410.  The  natives  average  $573  a  year  and  the  foreign-born  $384.  Ar- 
ranged in  descending  order  the  averages  for  the  seven  numerically  most  impor- 
tant races  are  as  follows:  Irish,  $510;  Lithuanian,  $402;  Russian  Hebrews,  $396; 
PoUsh,  $389;  Syrian,  $355;  Greek,  $352;  and  South  Italian,  $338.  .  .  . 

The  proportion  of  males  earning  under  $200  a  year  is  surprisingly  high  among 
some  of  the  races.  Among  the  South  Italians  it  is  29.1  per  cent;  among  the  S\Ti- 
ans,  21.9  per  cent;  among  the  Russian  Hebrews,  19.4  per  cent;  among  the  Poles, 
15.3  per  cent;  among  the  Lithuanians,  12.5  per  cent;  among  the  Irish,  11.7  per 
cent;  and  among  the  Greeks,  3.4  per  cent.  The  Greeks,  who  show  the  smallest 
proportion  of  males  earning  less  than  $200  have  also  the  highest  percentage  of 
those  earning  under  $400.  The  proportion  earning  under  $600  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  seven-eighths  for  the  Greeks,  South  Italians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles; 
for  the  Syrians  the  proportion  is  93.2  per  cent;  for  the  Russian  Hebrews  it  is  82.7 
per  cent,  and  for  the  Irish  57.2  per  cent.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
males  earn  above  $1,000  a  year.  .  .  . 

The  average  earnings  of  female  wage-earners  18  years  of  age  or  over  is  $226. 
The  average  is  $296  for  the  native  women,  and  $197  for  the  foreign  women. 
Arranged  in  descending  order,  by  race,  the  average  earnings  of  the  foreign  women 
are  as  follows:  Irish,  $231;  Syrian,  $224;  Polish,  $214;  Russian  Hebrew,  $198; 
Lithuanian,  $192;   and  South  Italian,  $160. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  immigrant  women  earn  less  than  $200  a  year,  and 
more  than  three-fourths  earn  less  than  $300,  while  only  one  woman  in  20  earns 
$400  or  over,  and  one  in  40  $500  or  over. 

(c)     Family  Income. 

The  chief  sources  of  the  incomes  of  families  of  the  economic  condition  selected 
for  study  are  the  earnings  of  husband  and  wife,  the  contributions  of  children,  the 
payments  of  boarders  and  lodgers,  and  other  sources,  usually  rents  or  the  con- 
tributions of  relatives.     Only  families  with  earnings  from  wages  are  included  in 
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this  study.  The  families  of  persons  in  business  for  profits,  in  many  cases  the 
more  prosperous  famihes,  are  not  considered.  Races  which  engage  largely  in 
mercantile  pursuits  are  therefore  presumably  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  showing 
made.  .  .  .  The  families  included  in  this  study  are  classified  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  total  income  for  the  year  ending  at  the  time  of  the  agent's 
visit.  .  .  . 

The  average  yearly  income  for  the  925  families  studied  in  Boston  and  included 
in  the  tabulation  is  $582.  The  average  is  $736  for  the  native  and  $556  for  the 
foreign  families.  Of  every  100  immigrant  families  20  have  had  incomes  for  the 
year  of  less  than  $300,  50  have  had  less  than  $500,  80  less  than  $750,  92  less  than 
$1,000,  and  99  less  than  $1,500.  The  corresponding  proportions  of  native  families 
are  in  every  case  considerably  lower.  Arranged  in  descending  order,  by  race, 
the  average  incomes  of  the  immigrant  families  are  as  follows:  Irish,  $730;  Rus- 
sian Hebrew,  $543;  South  Italian,  $534;  Lithuanian,  $515;  Polish,  $504;  and 
Syrian,  $377. 

Only  nine  in  100  Irish  families  have  incomes  of  less  than  $300,  only  28  have 
less  than  $500,  and  only  60  have  less  than  $750,  while  19  have  $1,000  or  over, 
and  four  have  $1,500  or  over.  Of  the  Syrian  families  all  but  one  have  incomes  of 
less  than  $1,000,  and  the  proportions  of  Syrians  with  incomes  under  each  specified 
amount  below  that  sum  are  in  every  case  considerably  higher  than  for  any  other 
race.  It  should  be  recalled  in  this  connection  that  113  Syrian  households  are 
included  in  this  study  and  that  the  small  proportion  of  families  included  in  the 
income  study  is  due  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  the  Syrians  are  peddlers 
and  in  business  for  themselves.  The  relative  standing  of  these  36  families  can 
not,  of  course,  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  race.  .  .  . 

Of  the  921  families  in  Boston  that  report  full  data  on  sources  of  income  86.2 
per  cent  derive  a  part  or  all  of  their  income  from  the  husband,  29.4  per  cent  derive 
all  of  their  income  from  the  husband,  and  65.8  per  cent  of  the  entire  family  budget 
is  provided  for  by  the  husbands.  The  proportion  of  families  having  incomes  from 
the  husbands  is  87.2  per  cent  among  the  foreign-born,  and  80.3  per  cent  among 
the  native-born.  The  proportion  that  the  husband's  earnings  form  of  the 
entire  family  income  is  higher  among  the  native-born  than  among  the  foreign- 
born;   among  the  former  it  is  70  per  cent,  among  the  latter  64.8  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  families  that  depend  for  income  entirely  on  the  husbands 
is  42.4  per  cent  among  the  native-born  and  27.2  per  cent  among  the  foreign- 
born.  .  .  . 

The  wives  are  sources  of  income  in  16.9  per  cent  of  the  families  studied;  they 
are  the  sole  source  of  income  in  2.3  per  cent  of  the  families,  and  the  earnings  of 
the  wives  form  5.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  family  budget. 

The  proportion  of  families  with  incomes  from  the  wives  is  24.2  per  cent  among 
the  natives  and  15.7  per  cent  among  the  foreign-born.  .  .  . 

Children  are  sources  of  income  in  25.5  per  cent  of  the  families  studied;  they 
are  the  sole  source  of  income  in  3.6  per  cent,  and  their  contributions  form  15.7 
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per  cent  of  the  total  family  budget.  The  proportion  of  families  with  incomes 
from  children  is  26  per  cent  among  the  foreign-born  and  22.7  per  cent  among  the 
native-born.  .  .  . 

The  Irish  and  Hebrew  families  derive  incomes  from  their  children  in  large 
proportions  of  cases;  the  South  Italians  come  next,  then  the  S^nrian,  the  Lithu- 
anians, and  the  Poles.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Payments  [by  boarders  and  lodgers]  .  .  .  appear  in  the  family  budgets 
in  38.5  per  cent  of  the  cases,  but  are  the  sole  means  of  support  in  only  0.5  per 
cent  of  the  families,  while  their  contributions  form  8.8  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
income  of  the  families.  ... 

Immigrant  heads  of  families  earn,  on  the  whole,  much  less  than  the  native- 
born.  The  proportion  of  foreign -born  husbands  earning  under  $400  is  52.9  per 
cent,  while  the  corresponding  proportion  of  native-born  is  18.9  per  cent;  the  per 
cents  earning  under  $600  are  80.5  and  45.3,  respectively.  Syrian  husbands  show, 
on  the  whole,  the  lowest  earnings.  The  earnings  of  Russian  Hebrew  and  South 
Italian  husbands  are  also  very  low.  ... 

Of  the  total  number  of  wives  studied  17.1  per  cent  are  employed  outside  of 
the  home;  the  percentage  is  24.2  among  the  natives  and  15.9  among  the  foreign- 
bom.  Of  the  foreign-born  wives  the  largest  proportion,  28.1  per  cent,  are  em- 
ployed among  the  Irish;  next  come  the  South  Italians  with  16.4  per  cent;  then 
the  Russian  Hebrews  with  14.7  per  cent;  the  Syrians  follow  with  11.4  per  cent; 
then  come  the  Poles  with  10.5  per  cent;  and  finally  the  Lithuanians  with  9.8 
per  cent.  .  .  . 

The  proportion  of  wives  who  add  to  the  family  income  by  engaging  in  gain- 
ful employment  or  keeping  boarders  or  lodgers  is  49.5  per  cent.  In  native  house- 
holds it  is  24.3  per  cent,  in  foreign  households  53.4  per  cent.  .  .  . 

The  proportion  of  wives  Having  employment  or  keeping  boarders  or  lodgers 
will  be  seen,  on  the  whole,  to  decrease  as  the  incomes  of  the  husbands  increase, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  employment  of  married  women  depends  primarily 
on  economic  conditions  and  only  secondarily  on  racial  customs  or  preferences. 

E.      ASSBIILATION. 

(a)     Ability  to  Speak  English. 

The  ability  of  the  immigrant  to  speak  English  depends  largely  on  his  age  at 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  on  the  length  of  his  residence  in  this 
country,  and  on  the  character  of  his  occupation  and  his  home  surroundings.  .  .  . 

The  Sjo-ians  show  the  highest  per  cent  able  to  speak  English;  out  of  a  total 
number  of  102  of  this  race  82,  or  80.4  per  cent,  speak  English.  The  Greeks  are 
next  highest  with  72.9  per  cent.  The  Russian  Hebrews  and  South  ItaHans  show 
about  the  same  proportion,  a  little  over  60  per  cent.  The  Lithuanians  and  Poles 
report  the  low  proportions,  56.4  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  former  and  49.5  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  ... 
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All  of  the  30  heads  of  households  who  were  under  14  years  of  age  at  time  of 
coining  to  the  United  States  are  able  to  speak  English,  while  of  the  921  who 
were  14  years  or  over  at  time  of  arrival  in  this  country  only  60.3  per  cent  have 
that  ability.  .  .  . 

Of  the  total  number  of  4,368  persons  studied  in  Boston  who  report  in  regard 
to  their  ability  to  speak  English,  59.4  per  cent  speak  the  language.  The  propor- 
tion is  96.4  per  cent  among  the  natives  and  53.6  per  cent  among  the  foreign- 
born.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  foreign-born 
males,  of  whom  61.1  per  cent  speak  English,  and  the  foreign-born  females,  of 
whom  42.6  per  cent  speak  English.  .  .  . 

Instances  of  native-born  persons  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country 
are  found  among  the  Hebrews,  South  Italians,  Poles,  and  Syrians.  .  .  . 

The  proportion  of  English-speaking  persons  is  38  per  cent  among  those  who 
have  been  in  the  United  States  under  five  years,  61.8  per  cent  among  those  who 
have  been  here  from  five  to  nine  years,  and  77.1  per  cent  among  those  who  have 
been  here  10  years  or  over.  .  .  . 

Among  the  immigrants  who  were  under  14  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival  in  this  country,  93.3  per  cent  are  able  to  speak  English,  while  among 
those  who  were  14  years  of  age  or  over  the  proportion  is  45.5  per  cent.  The  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  is  greater  among  the  females  than  among  the  males,  pre- 
sumably because  a  large  majority  of  women  who  come  here  after  the  expiration 
of  their  school  age  soon  marry  and  remain  at  home,  while  the  men  who 
work  outside  their  homes  continue  to  have  opportunities  of  learning  the  English 
language. 

(6)     Literacy. 

Of  the  5,273  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over  .  .  .  3,706,  or  70.3  per  cent,  are 
able  to  read  and  write.  The  natives  are  practically  all  literate,  while  among  the 
foreign-born  the  percentage  of  those  who  are  able  to  read  and  write  is  61 .6.  Among 
the  foreign-born  males  69.2  per  cent,  and  among  the  foreign-born  females  50.9 
per  cent,  are  able  to  read  and  write. 

Arranged  in  descending  order,  by  race,  the  percentages  of  the  foreign-born 
who  are  able  to  read  and  write  are  as  follows:  Greek,  92.7;  Irish,  83.3;  Russian 
Hebrews,  73.1;  Polish,  63.6;  Lithuanian,  58.2;  Syrian,  54.1;  and  South  Italian, 
42.0. 

In  every  case  the  percentage  of  literacy  is  higher  among  the  males  than  among 
the  females.  The  difference  is  great  among  the  Syrians,  the  Lithuanians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Poles.  .  .  . 

The  age  of  the  immigrant  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  this  country  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  determining  his  literacy.  Thus,  of  the  immigrants  who  were 
under  14  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  88  per  cent  are  able  to  read 
and  write,  while  of  those  who  are  14  years  of  age  or  over  only  57.2  per  cent  are 
able  to  read  and  write.    There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  two  groups 
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of  immigrants  in  all  the  races,  but  the  Lithuanians,  the  South  Italians,  and  the 
Russian  Hebrews  show  especially  great  differences  in  this  respect. 

The  figures  indicate  that  literacy  among  immigrants  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  European  conditions,  and  that  the  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States 
and  especially  the  age  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  immigrant  in  this  country 
are  factors  in  determining  the  proportion  of  literates  among  the  foreign-born.  .  .  . 

(c)     Citizenship. 

Of  the  519  male  heads  of  households  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  five 
years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming,  107,  or 
20.6  per  cent,  are  fully  naturalized  and  95,  or  18.3  per  cent,  have  only  their  first 
papers.  The  highest  proportion  of  citizens  is  found  among  the  Irish.  The  Rus- 
sian Hebrews  and  South  Italians  show  much  lower  percentages,  and  still  lower 
are  the  proportions  shown  by  the  Poles,  Greeks,  Lithuanians,  and  Syrians.  .  .  . 

Of  the  703  immigrants  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or  more 
and  who  were  21  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  coming,  18.5  per  cent  are  citizens 
and  15.4  per  cent  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  naturalized. 

iVrranged  in  descending  order,  by  race,  the  percentages  of  citizens  are  as  fol- 
lows: Irish,  69.8;  Russian  Hebrews,  23.9;  South  Italian,  17.2;  Syrian,  10.5;  Lithu- 
anian, 8.3;  Polish,  6.3;  and  Greek,  2.1. 

The  highest  proportion  of  persons  who  have  taken  out  their  first  papers  is 
found  among  the  Russian  Hebrews.  The  Syrians  rank  second  in  this  respect. 
None  of  the  29  Poles  has  taken  the  initial  step  towards  citizenship. 

(d)     Residence  in  the  Apartment,  Neighborhood,  and  City. 

Of  the  1,321  households  .  .  .  [considered]  80.8  per  cent  have  never  resided 
in  the  United  States  outside  of  Boston.  The  proportion  is  higher  among  the 
foreign  households  than  among  the  native,  the  proportion  among  the  former 
being  81.9  per  cent  and  among  the  latter  73.6  per  cent.  .  .  .  High  proportions 
of  households  that  have  never  lived  in  the  United  States  outside  of  Boston  are 
found  among  the  Greeks,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Irish,  the  South  Italians,  and  the 
Russian  Hebrews,  while  the  proportions  are  considerably  lower  among  the  Syrians 
and  the  Poles.  The  Syrians  often  travel  with  their  merchandise  and  the  Poles 
frequently  engage  in  construction  work  that  takes  them  outside  of  Boston. 

Somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  households  studied  in  Boston  have  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  of  their  present  residence  since  the  time  of  marriage  or  of  estab- 
lishment in  the  United  States.  The  proportion  is  49.2  per  cent  among  the  for- 
eign and  43.8  per  cent  among  the  native  households.  ...  Of  the  South  Italian 
households  72.4  per  cent  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  where  they  now  reside 
ever  since  their  establishment  in  the  United  States,  of  the  Polish  51  per  cent, 
of  the  Lithuanian  45  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  Hebrew  38  per  cent,  of  the  Syrian 
37.4  per  cent,  and  of  the  Irish  27.2  per  cent. 
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The  proportion  of  households  studied  in  Boston  that  have  lived  in  the  apart- 
ments which  they  now  occupy  since  their  establishment  in  the  United  States  is 
16.1  per  cent,  17.3  per  cent  among  the  foreign,  and  8.4  per  cent  among  the  native 
households.  .  .  .  The  proportion  of  households  that  have  resided  in  the  apart- 
ments where  they  now  live  since  their  establishment  in  the  United  States  is  24.2 
per  cent  among  the  S^Tians,  among  the  Russian  Hebrews  19.2  per  cent,  among 
the  Lithuanians  17.2  per  cent,  among  the  South  Italians  16.8  per  cent,  among 
the  Poles  14.4  per  cent,  and  among  the  Irish  10.9  per  cent. 

The  character  of  the  population  of  the  foreign  districts  of  Boston  changes 
rather  rapidly;  the  topography  of  the  city  makes  it  comparatively  easy  for  the 
immigrants  to  move  from  crowded  sections  where  they  are  obliged  to  pay  high 
rents  for  poor  accommodations  to  outlying  districts  where  rents  are  lower  and  air 
space  is  not  at  so  high  a  premium.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  foreign  colonies 
have  changed  their  location  since  they  first  came  to  Boston  would  seem  to  be  an 
indication  that  the  foreign  element  in  that  city  is  likely  to  become  absorbed  in 
the  general  life  of  the  community  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time. 

3.  IMMIGRANTS  IX  INDUSTRY. 
A.  Introductory. 
Of  the  42  volumes  issued  by  the  Immigration  Commission  19  volumes 
have  reference  to  immigrants  in  industries  and  two  of  these  volumes  (Num- 
bers 10  and  12)  contain  information  which  has  particular  reference  to  indus- 
tries well  represented  in  ^Massachusetts.  The  matter  selected  for  presenta- 
tion in  the  following  pages  has  been  taken  from  Part  3,  entitled  "Cotton 
Goods  Manufacturing  in  the  North  Atlantic  States",  from  Part  4,  entitled 
"Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturing",  from  Part  8,  entitled  "Leather 
Manufacturing. "  In  order  to  conserve  space  it  was  found  necessary  to  substi- 
tute a  brief  review  for  numerous  paragraphs  which  well  deserved  quotation. 
Certain  significant  paragraphs  which  are  complete  in  themselves  and  wliich 
cover  a  wide  range  of  inquiry  have,  however,  been  here  reprinted  practically 
in  their  entirety. 

B.  Cotton  Goods  Manufacturing.^ 
(a)  Introductory. 
Attention  has  been  called  by  the  Commission  in  the  introduction  to  its 
report  on  "Cotton  Goods  Manufacturing  in  the  North  Atlantic  States"  to 
steady  development  of  the  cotton  industry  since  1840  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  during  the  period  1890  to  1900. 
With  reference  to  New  England  the  following  statement  appears: 

1  From  Vol.  10  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Immigration. 
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The  demand  for  labor  growing  out  of  the  extension  of  the  cotton  goods  in- 
dustry [in  New  England]  occurred  simultaneously  with  an  expansion  in  other 
lines  of  industry.  The  consequent  pressure  upon  the  lal)or  market  was  too 
strong  to  be  satisfied  by  the  supply  of  labor  of  native  birth,  and  recourse  was 
necessarily  had  to  sources  outside  of  the  United  States.  At  all  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment, therefore,  the  cotton  goods  industry  has  been  marked  by  recurring 
changes  in  the  racial  composition  of  its  labor  force  arising  from  the  emplo^mient 
of  operatives  of  old  or  recent  immigration.  The  racial  displacements  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  industry  as  a  result  of  the  employment  of  immi- 
grants and  the  present  status  of  that  part  of  the  operating  force  which  is  of  for- 
eign birth  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  .  .  ,  [report]. 

In  addition  to  historical  and  descriptive  matter  collected  by  the  Com- 
mission, original  data  was  secured  for  66,800  wage-earners  or  "40.5  per  cent 
of  all  the  employees  of  the  industry  in  1905  in  the  States  covered  by  the 
investigation".  ^Vhile  the  greater  part  of  the  report  deals  with  the  indus- 
try as  a  vv'hole,  certain  cotton  goods  manufacturing  centers  have  been  selected 
by  the  Commission  for  purposes  of  special  investigation.  Three  of  these 
centers  specially  considered  are  cities  in  Massachusetts  and  from  the  detailed 
information  published  for  these  three  cities  (Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and 
Lowell)  the  principal  data  have  been  selected  for  presentation  in  this  review. 
In  conformity  with  the  method  adopted  by  the  Commission  the  matter  is 
here  presented  by  subjects,  the  three  cities  being  considered  in  turn  under 
each  subject. 


Table  9.  —  Employees 

in 

Fall  River 

,  New  Bedford,  am 

i  Lowell  for  whom 

Informa- 

Hon  was  Secured:  By  General  Nativity 

and  Race. 

1 

Fall 

River 

New  Bedford 

Lowell 

General  Nativity  and  Race. 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Number 

centages  of 
Total 

Number 

centages  of 
Total 

Number 

centages  of 
Total 

All  Races. 

12,654 

100.0 

9,044 

100.0 

12,148 

100.0 

Native  Born. 

4,m 

34. 9 

.     ^,S5S 

26.0 

S,199 

S6.3 

Native  born  of  native  father, 

822 

6.5 

534 

5,9 

1,074 

8.8 

Native  born  of  foreign  father, 

3,598 

28.4 

1,819 

20.1 

2,125 

17.5 

Foreign  Born. 

8,m 

6.5.1 

6,691 

74.0 

8,949 

73.7 

Canadian,  French 

2,452 

19.4 

1,664 

18.4 

2,110 

17.4 

Canadian,  Other, 

29 

0.2 

54 

0.6 

256 

2.1 

English,     . 

1,584 

12.5 

1,593 

17.6 

616 

5.1 

Greek, 

16 

0.1 

49 

0.5 

1,878 

15.5 

Irish, 

690 

5.5 

231 

2.6 

1,410 

11.6 

Italian  (North\ 

93 

0.7 

17 

0.2 

17 

0.1 

Italian  (South), 

87 

0.7 

3 

2  - 

11 

0.1 

Polish, 

596 

4.7 

391 

4.3 

1,032 

8.5 

Portuguese, 

2,401 

19.0 

2,216 

24.5 

873 

7.2 

Russian,    . 

28 

0.2 

29 

0.3 

76 

0.6 

Scotch, 

71 

0.6 

59 

0.7 

150 

1.2 

SjTian,      .         [ 

98 

0.8 

52 

0.6 

33 

0.3 

All  others. 

89 

0.7 

333 

3.7 

487 

4.0 

^  This  table  has  been  compiled  by  the  Bureau,  the  data  having  been  selected  from  each  of  three  tables  appearing 
in  the  report.  2  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Of  the  employees  in  Fall  River  from  whom  information  was  secured  65.1 
per  cent  are  foreign-born  and  34.9  per  cent  are  native-born;  in  New  Bedford 
the  percentages  were  74.0  foreign-born  and  26.0  native-born,  and,  in  Lowell, 
73.7  foreign-born  and  26.3  native-born.  The  leading  races  represented  by 
the  foreign-born  employees  in  cotton  mills  in  Fall  River  were:  Canadian, 
French,  19.4  per  cent;  Portuguese,  19.0  per  cent;  English,  12.5  per  cent; 
Irish,  5.5  per  cent;  and  Polish,  4.7  per  cent;  in  New  Bedford  the  leading 
races  represented  by  the  foreign-born  were:  Portuguese,  24.5  per  cent; 
Canadian,  French,  18.4  per  cent;  English,  17.6  per  cent;  Polish,  4.3  per 
cent;  and  Irish,  2.6  per  cent;  while  in  Lowell  the  leading  races  of  the  foreign- 
born  were:  Canadian,  French,  17.4  per  cent;  Greek,  15.5  per  cent;  Irish, 
11.6  per  cent;  Polish,  8.5  per  cent;  Portuguese,  7.2  per  cent;  and  English, 
5.1  per  cent.  Of  these  three  cities  Lowell  was  the  only  one  which  furnished 
Greeks  in  any  considerable  number.  In  addition  to  the  races  specified  in 
the  above  table  there  were  several  which  deserve  mention  because  they  are 
represented  by  a  fairly  large  group  in  at  least  one  of  the  three  cities.  Thus, 
in  New  Bedford,  French  and  Germans  were  found  in  appreciable  numbers, 
and  in  Lowell,  Lithuanians,  Turks,  and  Flemish  were  likewise  found. 

(6)  Sex. 
In  Fall  River  the  number  of  foreign-born  males  considered  was  but 
sHghtly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  females;  in  New  Bedford  the  foreign-born 
males  constituted  58.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  foreign-born;  and  in 
Lowell  60.7  per  cent.  In  each  of  the  cities  the  number  of  males  among  the 
foreign-born  English,  Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  and  Syrian  employees  was 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  females  of  these  respective  peoples,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  foreign-born  the  situation  was  reversed,  the  number  of 
females  exceeding  the  number  of  males  in  each  case.  Of  the  46  Turks  con- 
sidered in  New  Bedford,  all  but  two  were  males  and  of  the  1,878  Greeks 
considered  in  Lowell,  1,479  were  males.  In  Lowell  60  of  the  88  Flemish 
considered  were  males. 

(c)     Racial  Displacements. 

(i)  Early  Immigration.  —  The  first  cotton-mill  operatives  in  New  England 
and  the  North  Atlantic  States  were  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  native 
country  population  available  to  the  manufacturing  centers.  Most  of  them  were 
young  women  who  took  this  means  of  assisting  their  families,  or,  as  was  the  case 
with  a  large  number,  laying  by  a  sum  for  their  own  do^vries.  .  .  . 

...  It  is  related  that  in  the  early  history  of  Lowell  young  girls  came  into 
the  town  in  stage  loads  to  seek  work  in  the  mills.     Farmers'  sons,  mechanics, 
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machinists,  and  widows  from  the  smaller  villages  also  were  attracted  to  Lowell 
and  other  cotton-mill  communities.  This  movement  continued  until  about 
1840,  when  the  expansion  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  resultant 
demand  for  labor,  outgrew  the  local  labor  resources,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
mill  owners  to  seek  labor  not  only  in  other  States  of  this  country  but  in  Canada, 
and  also  to  draw  upon  the  races  which  were  at  that  time  immigrating  to  the 
United  States. 

.  .  .  Fares  were  high  and  people  who  came  to  the  new  textile  towns  were 
usually  home  seekers.  This  foreign  labor  mingled  with  the  native  element 
and  imbibed  many  of  its  admirable  qualities.  It  was  recruited  chiefly  from 
Canada  and  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Immigration  from  the  above 
sources  was  characteristic  of  the  period  1840-1880.  The  history  of  Irish 
immigration  to  the  cotton-mill  towns  dates  from  a  very  early  period,  the 
pioneers  of  this  race  being  emplo^'ed  as  unskilled  laborers  before  they  entered 
the  cotton  industry.  This  was  notably  true  in  Lowell,  where,  prior  to  the 
year  1827,  the  Irish  were  used  as  laborers  in  constructing  the  mills,  locks,  and 
canals.  In  this  locality,  as  well  as  in  others,  however,  the  heavy  tide  of  Irish 
immigration  did  not  set  in  until  after  the  year  1840.  Irish  immigrants  con- 
tinued to  seek  work  in  the  mills  in  considerable  numbers  up  to  1895,  especially 
during  the  decade  1870-1880,  but  after  1880-1885  the  importance  of  this  som'ce 
of  supply  was  overshadowed  by  others. 

Small  numbers  of  English  immigrants,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish,  had  come 
to  New  England  before  the  development  of  cotton  manufacturing  on  a  large 
scale.  They  were  employed  in  small  numbers  in  the  cotton  mills  before  1840, 
and  the  extent  of  their  employment  steadily  continued  after  the  above-mentioned 
year.  The  immigration  of  the  English  in  large  numbers,  however,  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  decade  1870-1880,  and  that  race  furnished  a  large  proportion  of 
persons  of  foreign  birth  seeking  emplojTnent  in  the  mills  up  to  the  year  1895. 
During  the  past  15  years  the  immigration  of  the  English  has  rapidly  declined,  and 
no  recent  additions  of  any  consequence  'have  been  made  to  the  mill  operatives 
by  members  of  this  race.  The  Scotch  were  also  early  settlers  in  the  mill  towns, 
but  they  have  never  been  employed  in  the  mills  in  large  numbers  and  form  an 
unimportant  element  in  the  population  of  the  mill  towns  as  compared  with  the 
English  and  Irish.  The  Germans  employed  in  the  cotton  mills,  who  have  always 
ranked  low  in  a  numerical  comparison  with  the  English  and  Irish,  are  all  prac- 
tically immigrants  of  the  past  25  years.  The  English  and  French  Canadian 
immigration  began  about  1850,  but  did  not  assume  large  proportions  until  after 
the  civil  war.  During  the  decade  1860-1870  they  entered  the  industry  in  large 
numbers  and  continued  to  attain  a  constantly  stronger  position  up  to  the  close 
of  the  past  century.  During  the  past  10  years  the  immigration  of  the  English 
and  French  races  from  Canada  has  practically  ceased,  however,  and  some  com- 
munities have  lost  a  part  of  the  population  element  belonging  to  these  races 
which  they  had  had  before  1900.     Scattering  representatives  of  the  Scandinavian 
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race  v:eve  working  in  the  mills  prior  to  ISSO  and  have  steadily  increased  in  num- 
bers since  that  year,  especially  m  the  case  of  the  operatives  from  Sweden. 

Prior  to  the  year  ISSO,  therefore,  the  operating  force  of  the  cotton  mills  was 
composed  of  native  whites  born  of  native  father,  together  with  English,  Irish, 
English  and  French  Canadians,  and  small  numbers  of  Scotch  and  Scandina\aan 
immigrants.  Very  few  representatives  of  races  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
were  employed  in  the  mills.  .  .  . 

(3)  Recent  Tmmigrcdion.  —  The  races  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
textile  centers  in  ISSO  were  evidently  so  small  as  to  be  a  negligible  quantity.  .  .  . 

During  the  decade  1S90-1900  the  movement  of  races  from  the  south  and  east 
of  Europe  set  in  rapidly,  and  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Germany,  practically  ceased.  Immi- 
gration from  Canada  increased,  but  in  a  decreasing  proportion  as  compared  with 
former  years.  Of  the  new  immigration,  the  Greeks,  Portuguese,  Russians,  Poles, 
and  Itahans  entered  in  the  largest  numbers.  ... 

The  races  coming  in  largest  nmnbers  since  1900  have  been  the  Greeks,  Portu- 
guese, and  Bravas  from  the  Western  Islands,  ItaHans  mostly  from  Southern  Italy, 
Poles,  Hebrews,  S\Tians,  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  and  Turks.  French  Canadians 
have  also  continued  to  enter  the  mills,  but  in  diminishing  numbers.  The 
arrival  of  members  of  races  from  Northern  Europe  and  Great  Britain  has 
practically  ceased.  The  additions  to  the  operating  forces  of  the  mills  at  present 
consist  of  members  of  races  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  which  are  fast 
displacing  the  operatives  of  older  immigration.  .  .  . 

(5)  Immigraiion  to  Representative  Communities.  Fall  River.  —  Immigration  to 
Fall  River  has  been  directly  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing industry.  The  first  mill  in  the  city  was  built  in  1813,  and  the  industry 
had  a  slow  but  gradual  growth  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  Since  1S74  the 
expansion  has  been  very  rapid  and  has  continued  more  or  less  steadily  to  the 
present  time.  ... 

Although  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry  practically  all  the  mill  hands  in 
FaU  River  were  of  native  stock,  operatives  of  American  parentage  are  now  very 
few.  In  the  year  1900  they  constituted  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the  persons 
employed  in  the  cotton  goods  industry.  The  English  and  Irish  were  the  first 
immigrants  to  enter  the  cotton  mills,  the  Lancashire  operatives  being  taken  on 
when  the  demand  for  labor  exceeded  the  supply  of  skilled  American  employees. 
French  Canadian  immigrants  followed  in  the  rougher,  less  skilled,  and  lower- 
paid  work,  and  later,  Portuguese,  Poles,  Italians,  SjT-ians,  and  Scandina\dans. 
There  were  Irish  in  Fall  River  before  the  estabhshment  of  the  cotton  industry  in 
the  city,  but  their  immigration  began  in  large  volmne  in  the  fifties  and  by  1875 
about  9,000  of  this  race  were  in  residence.  "With  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  in- 
dustry many  more  were  encouraged  to  come,  and  in  1885  there  were  20,000  of 
li'ish  birth  or  of  Irish  father.  There  has  been  no  material  increase  since  the  date 
last  mentioned.     Like  the  Irish,  a  few  English  had  been  coming  to  Fall  River 
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for  many  years  prior  to  the  development  of  the  mills,  but  the  heavy  immigra- 
tion of  that  race  did  not  begin  until  the  period  1870-1875.  In  1875  the  number 
of  persons  of  English  birth  or  of  English  father  was  about  8,700;  in  1885,  13,000; 
and  in  1895,  22,000.  Since  that  year  the  English  immigration  has  not  been  large 
and  their  numbers  have  undergone  an  actual  decrease  within  the  past  few  years. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  by  intelligent  observers  that  the  English  immigration 
has  fallen  off  because  conditions  are  no  better  in  Fall  River  than  in  the  English 
mills,  the  industry,  so  far  as  the  laborers  are  concerned,  having  reached  the  same 
level  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  decrease  in  the  English  and  Irish  population  of 
the  city  is  also  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  13,000  persons 
who  left  Fall  River  during  the  textile  strike  of  1904  were  of  these  races.  Since 
then  thej'  seem  to  have  been  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers  and  the  exodus 
[appears]  still  to  be  going  on  to  some  extent. 

A  few  French  Canadians  were  among  the  immigrants  who  came  before  the 
Civil  War,  but  their  arrival  in  large  numbers  dates  from  the  early  3-ears  of  the 
decade  1870-1880.  In  1875  they  numbered  about  5,000;  in  1885,  8,200;  in  1895, 
17,000;  and  at  present  there  are  probably  36,000  of  these  people  in  Fall  River. 
How  many  are  coming  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Many  return  to 
Canada  each  Summer,  some  of  whom  remain  there,  but  there  are  new  arrivals 
and  the  race  seems  to  be  holding  its  own. 

A  few  Portuguese  and  Azores  Islanders  have  been  in  Fall  River  for  many  years, 
having  first  come  to  Massachusetts  in  connection  with  the  whaling  and  fishing 
industry  of  New  Bedford.  Within  more  recent  3'ears,  however,  the  women  and 
children  and  some  of  the  men  have  entered  the  mills.  In  1875  there  were  about 
175  of  them;  in  1885,  300;  in  1895,  1,700;  and  at  present  probably  10,000.  Their 
immigration  still  continues  and  to-day  is  probably  the  largest  that  comes  into  the 
city.  .  .  .  Practically  all  the  Poles,  Italians,  S;vTians,  and  Armenians  have  come 
to  Fall  River  during  the  past  10  years,  and  nearly  all  since  the  strike  of  textile 
operatives  during  1904.  They  were  not  brought  in  as  strike  breakers,  but  the 
exodus  of  13,000  operatives  created  an  opening  in  the  less  skilled  classes  of  work 
and  they  were  encouraged  to  come  when  the  mills  resumed  operations.  These 
races  are  still  arriving  in  large  numbers,  especially  the  Poles,  who  bid  fair  soon 
to  be  an  important  factor  numerically  in  the  population.  The  present  numbers 
of  these  races  are  estimated  as  follows:  Poles,  4,000;  Italians  (principally  South), 
2,500;  S>Tians,  1,000.  .  .  . 

New  Bedford.  —  The  first  cotton  mill  was  built  in  New  Bedford  during  the 
decade  1850-1860,  and,  although  there  was  a  steady  growth  in  the  industry,  the 
first  real  expansion  came  in  the  early  part  of  the  decade  1880  to  1890,  when  local 
capital  turned  from  whaling  ventures  to  investment  in  cotton  mills.  During  the 
four  years,  1897  to  1900,  there  was  another  rapid  extension  of  the  cotton  industry, 
and  at  the  present  time  mills  are  being  built  very  rapidly. 

Extensive  immigration  to  New  Bedford  resulted  chiefly  from  the  erection  of 
the  cotton  mills  and  began,  of  course,  within  comparatively  recent  years.     The 
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one  exception  is  the  ca^e  of  the  Portuguese,  whose  immigration  many  years  ago 
was  due  to  the  whaHng  and  fishing  industries  of  the  city.  When  whaHng  was  at 
its  height,  a  fleet  of  three  or  four  hundred  whalers  sailed  from  the  port.  They 
spent  the  Summer  cruising  in  the  Atlantic  and  then  put  in  at  the  Azores,  where 
they  increased  their  crews  from  24  or  25  to  35  men  by  taking  on  experienced  sea- 
men native  to  those  islands.  The  whaling  vessels  then  continued  on  their  cruises 
in  many  oceans  in  search  of  the  sperm  whale.  ^Yithin  two  or  three  years  they 
usually  returned  to  Xew  Bedford  with  their  entire  crew.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  a  few  Portuguese  remained  in  Xew  Bedford,  and  the  number  of  residents  of 
that  race  was  gradually  increased.  \Mien  whaling  dechned  and  Xew  Bedford 
investors  withdrew  their  capital  from  whale  ships  and  placed  it  in  cotton  mills, 
Portuguese  population,  as  might  be  expected,  supplied  a  part  of  the  cotton-mill 
operatives.  Considerable  niunbers  have  also  been  recruited  from  the  Azores  as 
the  demand  for  labor  increased.  At  present  the  mills  probably  have  more  to  do 
with  the  immigration  of  the  Portuguese  than  has  an\'thing  else. 

A  few  Irish  have  been  coming  to  Xew  Bedford  since  shortly  after  1S50.  but 
their  numbers  were  not  large  until  the  expansion  of  the  cotton  industry  occurred. 
In  1S65,  there  were  about  3.000  persons  of  Irish  birth  or  of  Irish  father  in  the 
-city;  in  1885,  5,900;  in  1895,  7,800.  At  the  present  time  immigrants  are  not 
coming  from  Ireland  in  any  considerable  numbers.  English  immigration,  too, 
has  ceased  to  be  of  importance  numerically.  It  also  dates  from  the  expansion 
of  the  cotton  industry,  the  population  of  Enghsh  birth  or  of  English  father  being 
about  1.500  in  1875,  4,000  in  1885,  and  10,500  in  1895.  At  present  it  is  estimated 
at  about  15,000.  The  English  have  come  chiefly  from  the  mill  towns  of  England 
—  Lancaster.  Preston,  Blackburn,  and  Oldham.  They  are.  as  a  rule,  ambitious 
to  hold  the  higher  positions  in  the  mills,  and  large  numbers  of  the  young  men 
are  stud^"ing  in  the  local  textile  school.  The  Scotch  have  been  about  40  years  in 
Xew  Bedford  and  now  number  about  3,000;  of  the  Scotch-Irish  and  Scotch- 
Canadians,  there  are  perhaps  1,000  more.  The  Scotch  people  came  largely  from 
Glasgow  and  occupy  the  higher  positions  in  the  mills,  a  number  being  loom  fixers. 

The  French-Canadians  have  been  coming  to  Xew  Bedford  for  about  50  years, 
and  their  immigration  is  still  large.  Some  of  those  who  are  now  arri\'ing  are  from 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Those  from  Canada  come  chiefly  from  Mon- 
treal. In  1875  there  were,  approximately,  600  French-Canadians  in  the  city;  in 
1885,  2.175;  and  in  1S95,  5,636.  A  church  census  of  June,  1909,  reports  21,000, 
though  some  estimates  exceed  this  figure  by  4,000. 

Portuguese  immigration  to  Xew  Bedford  is  of  very  early  origin.  As  already 
stated,  it  began  with  the  Portuguese,  Azores,  and  Canary  Island  sailors  employed 
on  the  whaling  and  fishing  ships.  A  few  of  these  men  settled  here,  and  gradually 
more  came.  After  a  time  the  women  and  children  began  working  in  the  mills 
during  the  men's  absence,  and  this  has  greatly  stimulated  the  immigration,  espe- 
cially within  the  past  few  years.  In  1875  there  were  almost  800  persons  of  Portu- 
guese birth  or  of  Portuguese  father  in  Xew  Bedford;  in  1885,  2,000;  in  1895, 
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6,000;  and  at  present  probably  from  10,000  to  12,000.  They  are  still  arriv- 
ing in  large  numbers,  the  majority  being  from  the  Azores  and  very  few  from  the 
Continent.  From  2,000  to  3,000  Bravas,  immigrants  from  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
are  among  the  Portuguese  of  New  Bedford,  of  whom  about  1,000  come  and  go 
each  year.    They  have  been  25  years  in  the  localitj'. 

Most  of  the  Germans  in  New  Bedford  have  come  during  the  past  20  years, 
though  some  have  been  here  twice  that  length  of  time.  One  estimate  gives  the 
present  German-speaking  population  as  1,000,  another  reports  the  total  as  proba- 
bly, 2,000. 

The  Polish  race  has  been  a  factor  in  the  population  for  only  a  short  time,  the 
past  10  or  15  years  covering  the  history  of  the  immigration.  Perhaps  one-fourth 
of  the  Poles  are  from  Russia,  the  majority  being  from  Galicia  in  Austria.  Strikes 
in  the  New  Bedford  cotton  mills  in  1894  and  1898,  which  caused  many  operatives 
to  leave,  encouraged  the  coming  of  the  Poles,  although  they  were  not  brought  in 
as  strike  breakers.  The  present  population  is  estimated  at  from  2,700  to  3,000, 
and  the  Poles  are  still  arriving  in  considerable  numbers.  Italian,  S\Tian,  Ar- 
menian, and  Greek  immigrants  have  been  arriving  within  the  past  10  to  15  years. 
The  Italians  are  not  employed  in  the  mills  to  any  large  extent.  They  are  chiefly 
from  Southern  Italy,  and  are  engaged  in  construction  work  and  outside  labor. 
There  are  also  about  500  Hebrew  families  in  New  Bedford,  but  only  a  few  girls 
and  unmarried  men  are  in  the  miUs.  .  .  . 

Lowell.  —  The  pioneer  operatives  in  the  Lowell  mills,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  were  of  native  birth  and  were  chiefly  girls  from  the  surrounding 
farms  and  villages.  Irish  and  English  immigration  to  the  community,  however, 
began  in  1827,  14  years  after  its  establishment.  The  heavy  tide  of  Irish  immi- 
gration started  about  1840,  and  by  the  yesiT  1880  the  total  niunber  of  persons  of 
Irish  birth  in  the  city  was  10,670.  This  number  had  increased  to  12,671  by  1890, 
and  by  1905  the  number  of  persons  of  Irish  birth,  or  of  Irish  father,  was  27,136. 
Among  the  English  who  came  to  the  city  in  1827  were  Lancaster  calico  printers, 
and  in  1837  a  considerable  number  of  English  woolen-mill  operatives  entered  the 
locality.  With  these  early  immigrants  as  a  nucleus,  the  English  portion  of  the 
population  gradually  increased  until  the  year  1895,  since  which  time  it  has  slightly 
decreased.  In  1905  there  were  in  the  city  4,335  English-born  persons  and  7,320 
born  of  English  fathers.  The  Scotch  were  among  the  early  arrivals,  but  never 
attained  to  the  same  importance  in  numbers  as  the  English  and  Irish.  The  immi- 
gration of  the  Scotch  dates  from  1829,  and  the  State  census  of  1905  gave  1,058 
born  in  Scotland  and  2,284  native-born  of  Scotch  father.  A  few  French  Canadians 
entered  the  community  during  the  decade  1850-1860,  and  continued  to  arrive  in 
increasing  numbers  during  the  Civil  War  period.  After  the  year  1865  there  was 
a  rapid  growth  in  the  French  Canadian  population,  extending  until  the  close  of 
the  centmy.  During  the  period  1900-1907,  however,  there  was  a  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  French  Canadians,  due  to  the  textile  strike  of  1903  and  the  indus- 
trial depression  of  1907.     At  the  present  time  the  French  Canadian  population  of 
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Lowell,  according  to  careful  estimates  is  21,500,  including  persons  native-born  of 
French  Canadian  fathers. 

Swedish  and  German  immigration  to  Lowell  has  never  assumed  any  larger 
proportions,  the  cotton  mill  occupations  not  appealing  to  members  of  either  of 
these  races.  Portuguese  first  entered  Lowell  from  New  Bedford  about  the  year 
1870,  and  constituted  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  operating  forces  of  the  mills 
until  the  period  1895-1900.  In  1902  the  Portuguese  population  of  the  city  was 
about  950,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  at  2,200,  including  440  families 
and  between  600  and  700  children  under  12  years  of  age.  The  Greeks  first  sought 
work  in  the  Lowell  cotton  mills  in  1895,  and  since  that  year  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  Greek  colony,  which  at  the  present  time  is  estimated 
to  embrace  8,000  persons,  of  whom  about  1,000  are  women,  500  are  children,  and 
6,500  are  men.  The  Polish  immigration,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek,  began  after 
1895,  but  has  not  increased  so  rapidly.  The  census  of  1900  showed  over  400 
Poles,  and  at  the  present  time  (1909)  there  are  estimated  to  be  in  Lowell  2,200  i 
Poles.  The  Lithuanians  in  the  city  have  practically  all  arrived  during  the  pastl 
thi'ee  [or]  four  years.  At  present  there  are  about  800  Lithuanians  in  Lowell, 
including  about  500  men,  175  women,  and  125  children.  Other  races  which  havej 
arrived  during  the  past  five  years  are  represented  in  the  city's  population  by  300 
Armenians,  800  Hebrews,  300  Turks,  and  between  200  and  300  Syrians.  .  .  . 

(4)  Length  of  Residence.  —  [Of  8,024  foreign-born  employees  considered  in  the 
cotton  mills  in  Fall  River,]  21.7  per  cent  have  been  in  the  United  States  under 
five  years;  19.7  per  cent  have  been  here  from  five  to  nine  years;  12.7  per  cent 
have  been  here  from  10  to  14  years;  14.4  per  cent  have  been  here  from  15  to  19 
years;  31.4  per  cent  have  been  here  20  years  or  over.  In  other  words,  more 
than  one-fifth  of  all  the  individuals  have  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five 
years,  and  more  than  one-half  less  than  15  years.  .  .  . 

The  percentages  show  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  natives  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  have  been  here  less  than  15  years,  while  the  majority  of  the 
English,  Irish,  and  French  Canadians  have  been  here  over  15  years.  Of  the 
Irish,  70.0  per  cent  have  been  in  the  United  States  20  years  or  over.  ... 

[Of  the  6,610  foreign-born  employees  considered  in  New  Bedford,  32.1  perl 
cent  have  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years,  24.1  per  cent  have  been 
here  from  five  to  nine  years;  12.4  per  cent  from  10  to  14  years;  14.1  per  cent  from 
15  to  19  years,  and  17.3  per  cent,  20  years  or  over.] 

Of  the  employees  [in  Lowell]  for  whom  information  was  secured,  37  per  cent 
have  been  in  the  United  States  under  five  years;  17.3  per  cent  have  been  here 
from  five  to  nine  years;  9.3  per  cent  have  been  here  from  10  to  14  years;  10.3  per 
cent  have  been  here  from  15  to  19  years;  26.1  per  cent  have  been  here  20  years 
or  over.  Of  the  foreign-born,  54.3  per  cent  have  been  in  the  United  States  less 
than  10  years.  .  .  . 
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(d)  The  Immigrant  and  Organized  Labor. ^ 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  is  the  only  distinctly  trade-union  locality  in  the 
industry  in  New  England.  Fall  River  rates  of  pay  dominate  the  industry,  and 
strikes  and  wages  contests  in  that  city  have  been  numerous.  In  New  Bedford, 
Lowell,  and  Manchester  [New  Hampshire],  there  are  no  union  agreements,  and 
where  any  labor  organizations  exist  they  are  very  weak.  As  a  rule,  each  community 
has  a  number  of  operatives  affiliated  with  trade  unions,  but  such  membership  is 
usually  general  and  not  local.  .  .  . 

Among  the  cotton-mill  operatives  in  Fall  River  there  are  five  unions,  includ- 
ing the  weavers,  carders,  mule  spinners,  slasher  tenders,  and  loom  fixers.  The 
ring  spinners,  pickers,  spoolers,  and  drawers-in  have  no  unions  of  their  own,  but 
a  few  of  the  v/orkers  in  these  occupations  belong  to  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
unions.  The  teamsters  and  other  manual  laborers  are  unorganized.  Of  the  total 
number  of  operatives  in  the  city,  not  more  than  9,000  are  now  active  members  of 
the  unions,  though  at  one  time  or  another  probably  22,000  to  24,000  of  them  have 
been  members.  Although  not  more  than  one-third,  therefore,  of  the  operatives 
are  at  present  members  of  the  unions,  all  the  operatives  are  strongly  union  in  their 
sympathies  and  in  case  of  labor  troubles  have  stood  with  the  union  people.  As  a 
consequence,  the  manufacturers  have  had  to  deal  with  a  fairly  solid  union  senti- 
ment. .  .  . 

The  unions  have  educated  recent  immigrants  as  they  entered  the  industry  as 
to  what  conditions  they  should  expect  and  what  rates  of  pay  they  should  demand. 
When  the  Poles,  Portuguese,  and  other  recent  immigrants  enter  the  cotton  indus- 
try in  Fall  River  they  are  forced  to  take  up  unskilled  work,  or,  in  other  words, 
they  begin  at  the  bottom  in  some  such  department  as  the  picking  room.  Weav- 
.ing  and  spinning  are,  comparatively  speaking,  skilled  occupations  and  require  a 
considerable  time  to  learn.  Foreigners,  therefore,  do  not  at  once  enter  these 
trades.  Many  of  them  never  advance  beyond  the  unskilled  work.  These  occu- 
pations are  not  organized,  and  the  coming  of  the  foreigner  there  does  not  concern 
the  textile  unions.  Since  the  textile  occupations  themselves,  which  are  unionized, 
are  thus  protected,  by  the  long  time  required  to  attain  proficiency,  from  any 
sudden  or  immediate  competition  of  unorganized  foreigners,  these  unions  are 
not  strongly  opposed  to  the  immigrants  gradually  working  into  their  trades. 
The  process  is  bound  to  be  gradual,  and  it  gives  the  unions  time  to  get  control 
of  the  foreigner.  Automatic  or  improved  machinery  might  change  this  situation, 
and  the  coming  of  the  immigrant  might  then  be  a  more  serious  matter  for  the 
unions  and  might  subject  them  to  disastrous  competition  from  unorganized 
workers  accustomed  to  a  lower  standard  of  wages,  but  that  is  not  the  condition  at 
present.    When  the  immigrants  do  advance  to  such  work  as  weaving  and  spinning 

*  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  matter  relative  to  "The  Immigrant  and  Organized  Labor  "  was 
I    prepared  in  1909.    At  the  close  of  1912  there  were  seven  unions  of  textile  workers  in  Fall  River  with  a  member- 
ship of  approximately  4,500. —  Ed. 
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the  textile  unions  admit  them  to  membership.  The  labor  organizations  often 
have  to  undergo  more  or  less  trouble  and  expense  in  inducing  the  immi- 
grants to  enter  the  unions.  In  cases  where  there  are  operatives  of  the  second 
generation  they  more  readily  take  the  union  view  of  the  case  and  gradually  come 
in.  They  are  then  used  to  secure  the  foreign-born  members  of  their  respective 
races.  In  any  case  the  union  after  the  admission  of  the  alien  operatives,  is  said 
usually  not  to  be  so  uniform,  compact,  and  harmonious  a  body  as  before.  As 
regards  the  attitude  of  the  immigrants  toward  the  unions,  when  they  advance  to 
the  skilled,  organized  occupations,  even  if  they  do  not  join  the  unions,  they  do 
not  oppose  the  organization  or  cut  under  the  union  wages.  As  a  rule  they  do 
not  understand  trade-union  principles  very  well  and  often  confuse  the  unions 
with  socialistic  ideas  of  their  own,  and  consequently  the  unions  not  only  have  to 
spend  time  and  money  in  organizing  the  foreigners  but  have  to  educate  them  in 
trade-union  ideas. 

At  the  time  of  strikes  the  recent  immigrants  come  into  the  unions  in  large 
numbers,  but  often  let  their  membership  lapse  when  the  controversy  is  over.  They 
do  not  yet  constitute  a  steady  and  reliable  trade-union  class  as  do  the  English, 
Irish,  and  Americans.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  French  Canadians  who  have 
been  in  Fall  River  long  enough  to  have  become  well  Americanized  and  are 
strong  trade-unionists. 

The  ill  effects  upon  the  unions  resulting  from  the  presence  in  the  industry  of 
later  immigrants,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  union  officials,  is  not  their 
hostility  to  the  unions  but  the  retarding  influence  which  they  exert  upon  progress- 
Many,  they  state,  have  been  accustomed  to  lower  wages  and  poorer  conditions 
abroad  than  they  find  in  this  country,  and  therefore  consider  themselves  well 
situated  here,  although  from  the  American  viewpoint  wages  may  be  low,  working 
conditions  unsatisfactory,  and  the  unions  trying  to  improve  them.  This  being 
the  case  the  immigrants  do  not  look  forward  so  eagerly  to  bettering  conditions. 
They  are  more  easily  satisfied,  and,  while  they  may  resist  a  decrease  in  wages  as 
energetically  as  any  one  else,  they  are  not  aggressively  seeking  their  general  bet- 
terment. Hence  they  act  as  a  retarding  influence  and  tend  to  make  slower  the 
accomplishment  of  better  conditions.  The  union  leaders  realize  that  they  must 
educate  them  to  the  demands  of  the  organization,  and  claim  that  they  really  have 
to  rely  on  the  second  generation  for  results.  This  is  the  chief  objection  of  the 
unions  to  the  recent  immigrant  as  the  matter  now  stands.  It  imposes  additional 
burdens  on  the  unions  and  retards  their  work. 

At  present  in  Fall  River  there  are  foreigners  of  all  the  different  races  repre- 
sented in  the  local  textile  unions.  The  development  of  union  sentiment  among 
them  is  largely  a  matter  of  growth  resulting  from  their  association  with  unionized 
fellow-workmen.  In  times  of  strikes  these  foreigners  have  stood  by  the  unions, 
even  though  previously  they  may  not  have  been  members.  .  .  . 
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(e)  Reasons  for  Employing  Immigrants. 
The  chief  reason  for  the  employment  of  immigrants  has  been  the  impossi- 
biUty  of  securing  other  labor  to  supply  the  demand  caused  by  the  expansion  of 
the  industry.  Without  the  immigrant  labor  supply,  the  development  of  the 
cotton-goods  industry  to  its  present  status  in  New  England  and  other  North 
Atlantic  States  could  not  have  taken  place.  With  the  exception  of  the  skilled 
operatives  from  Great  Britain,  representatives  of  other  races  were  at  first  em- 
ployed in  the  unskilled  occupations  of  the  industry,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
earlier  arrivals  from  Canada  and  Ireland  were  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  mills.  In  Fall  River,  the  English  and  Irish  were  originally  secured  because 
the  mills  were  being  rapidly  put  into  operation  and  skilled  operatives  could  not 
be  obtained  among  the  native  Americans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  French  Canadians  was  due  to  a  scarcity  of  labor  for  the  rougher, 
less  skilled  work.  The  Portuguese,  Poles,  SjTians,  Italians,  and  other  races  of 
more  recent  immigration  supplied  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  lower  paid  occu- 
pations resulting  from  the  rise  of  the  French  Canadians  and  Irish  in  the  industrial 
scale,  and  by  a  further  extension  of  the  industry.  Special  opportunities  for  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  European  to  secure  work  occurred  when  a  large  number  of 
operatives  left  Fall  River  during  or  after  the  strike  of  1904.  Practically  the  same 
developments,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  occurred  in  New  Bedford,  Man- 
chester, and  Lowell  as  in  Fall  River.  The  comparatively  large  number  of  Bravas 
and  Portuguese  who  secured  work  in  the  New  Bedford  mills,  was  obviously  due 
to  the  presence  of  these  races  in  the  city  on  account  of  its  importance  as  a  ship- 
ping point  and  whaling-expedition  center  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  cotton  mills. 
A  local  situation  similar  in  character  but  of  different  import  is  afforded  by  the 
employment  of  Greeks  in  such  comparatively  large  numbers  in  the  Lowell  mills, 
the  influx  of  this  race  into  that  city  being  started  by  a  fellow-countryman  and 
the  movement  stimulated  by  subsequent  labor  dissensions  between  the  mills  and 
other  races  employed.  .  .  . 

(/)     General  Progress  and  Assimilation. 

Whether  or  not  the  demand  for  operatives  could  and  would  have  been  met 
by  native-born  labor  in  the  absence  of  any  other  is  a  question,  but  that  there  has 
been  a  continuous  change  in  the  working  force  of  the  cotton  goods  manufacturing 
industry,  that  one  race  has  succeeded  another  for  many  decades,  and  that  the 
present  racial  composition  of  the  operative  class  has  almost  nothing  in  common 
with  that  of  80  years  ago  are  indisputable  facts. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  expression  "crowding  out"  fairly  describes  the  proc- 
ess of  displacement  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Those  who  consider  the 
gradual  nature  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  and  the  relatively  peaceful 
history  of  the  industry  are  inclined  to  soften  the  term.     What  ordinarily  occurs 
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is  that  a  few  pioneering  members  of  a  race  secure  employment  in  the  rougher  and 
less  attractive  grades  of  work  and  form  the  nucleus  of  a  gradually  increasing 
body  of  workmen  of  that  race.  The  transition  from  one  race  to  another,  or  the 
process  by  which  one  race  is  said  to  drive  another  out  and  up,  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible. At  any  time  representatives  of  many  nationalities  may  be  found  in 
one  occupation.  The  numerical  proportion  which  they  bear  to  one  another,  how- 
ever, is  seen  in  a  considerable  period  of  time  to  have  changed. 

All  things  considered,  the  expression  commonly  used  is  not  too  strong  to 
describe  what  has  actually  taken  place,  but  it  must  in  fairness  be  added  that  the 
crowding  out  of  natives  and  early  immigrants  has  been  supplemented  by  a  process 
of  withdrawal  due  to  the  additional  opportunities  afforded  by  the  industrial 
expansion  of  later  years.  Almost  invariably  the  race  displaced  rises  in  the  social 
and  industrial  scale,  not  infrequently  becoming  the  teachers  and  employers  of 
the  children  of  the  succeeding  operative  class.  An  important  consideration 
bearing  on  the  displacement  of  labor  is  the  discontent  of  American  working  people 
with  the  conditions  in  the  cotton  factories.  The  American  girls  who  were  once 
found  in  such  numbers  in  the  mills  are  now  in  almost  negligible  minority;  the 
daughters  and  granddaughters  of  native  Americans  may  practically  be  left  out 
of  consideration  in  speaking  of  mill  operatives.  The  Irish  and  French  Canadian 
girls  have  begun  to  be  affected  with  a  discontent  with  mill  work,  though  the  latter 
still  constitute  probably  the  largest  class  of  female  operatives. 

Turning  to  the  reasons  which  give  rise  to  the  foregoing  facts,  in  the  first  place 
it  is  found  that  wages  in  the  cotton  mills  are  too  low  to  be  attractive  to  ambitious 
young  people  when  native-born  or  Americanized;  in  the  second  place,  education 
and  the  desire  for  work  less  mechanical  and  confining  than  the  superintending  of 
noisy  and  monotonous  processes  lead  these  young  men  and  women  to  seek  their 
fortunes  elsewhere;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the  fact  that  the  mill  occupations 
have  passed  so  largely  into  the  hands  of  immigrants  has  rendered  such  work  in 
the  eyes  of  the  former  operatives  less  worthy  and  respectable. 

The  effect  of  the  employment  of  recent  immigrants  upon  the  use  of  machinery 
is  small  beyond  stimulating  the  invention  of  automatic  devices.  At  the  present 
time  new  mechanical  devices  for  utilizing  unskilled  labor  are  being  adopted. 
Each  improvement  in  the  direction  of  automatic  machines  or  machines  that 
leave  less  to  the  skill  of  the  operatives  hastens  the  advance  of  the  lower  skilled 
immigrants  to  positions  now  held  by  more  skilled  and  better-paid  workers  and 
tends  to  increase  the  number  of  the  recent  immigrants  in  the  industry.  Some 
superintendents  claim  that  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  recent  immi- 
grants will  stimulate  the  invention  and  use  of  such  machinery  —  first,  because 
they  can  be  secured  at  lower  wages,  and  hence  there  is  a  double  lowering  of  labor 
cost  where  the  machine  has  a  greater  output,  as  most  have;  second,  because  it 
is  an  open  question  whether  these  foreigners  can  ever  become  as  skillful  as  the 
best  English  and  Irish,  and  if  not,  better  machines  must  be  invented  to  meet 
the  situation. 
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(g)     Industrial  Progress  and  Efficiency. 

The  American,  English,  Irish,  and  French  Canadians  have  in  all  localities 
advanced  to  the  better  paid  and  more  skilled  occupations.  The  Portuguese  are 
also  making  progress  slowly  in  the  same  direction,  the  greatest  advancement  of 
this  race  being  in  New  Bedford,  where  they  have  been  longest  employed.  The 
Poles,  Syrians,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  other  recent  immigrants  have  not  made 
much  progress,  but  they  have  been  in  the  industry  only  a  short  time  and  have 
not  yet  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  show  how  rapidly  they  will  acquire  skill 
enough  to  advance  into  better  work.  None  of  the  recent  immigrants  have  be- 
come foremen,  for  several  reasons:  (1)  They  have  not  been  in  the  industry  long 
enough  to  acquire  the  requisite  skill  and  experience;  (2)  they  could  not  be  of 
sufficient  value  to  the  mills  in  securing  operatives,  for  the  reason  that  when  there 
is  a  lack  of  employees  the  supervisors  and  second  hands  assist  in  prociu*ing  the 
help  needed.  For  the  most  part  they  depend  on  their  own  races.  Supervisors 
of  the  races  of  recent  immigration  would  now  be  a  failure  in  this  branch  of  the 
work,  because  those  of  these  races  who  are  in  skilled  occupations  in  the  industry 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  furnish  many  to  draw  from;  (3)  the  appointment  of 
supervisors  of  these  races  would  drive  most  of  the  English  and  Irish  workers  and 
many  of  those  who  are  of  French  Canadian  descent  out  of  the  mills,  and  hence  it 
would  not  be  good  policy  as  yet  to  appoint  them  even  if  they  had  the  necessary 
skill.  A  representation  of  the  general  situation  is  afforded  by  one  of  the  largest 
mills  in  New  England,  which  employs  a  wide  variety  of  races  and  has  75  over- 
seers. Of  this  number,  three  are  Germans,  three  Scotch,  two  French  Canadians, 
four  Irish,  one  English,  two  Canadians,  and  the  remainder  Americans.  Prac- 
tically all  mill  superintendents  unite  in  the  statement  that  recent  immigrants 
will  eventually  work  up  to  such  positions,  Portuguese  first,  probably,  and  others 
later. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  races  employed  in  one  mill  or  locality  are  not  em- 
ployed in  another,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  any  consensus  of  opinion  from  employers 
as  to  the  relative  progress  of  operatives  according  to  nativity  and  race.  A  general 
estimate  of  the  opinions  and  preferences  of  the  mill  superintendents  and  of  em- 
ployers of  the  different  classes  of  employees  may  be  obtained  by  summarizing 
i  the  opinions  given  in  some  of  the  representative  localities.  In  Fall  River  and  New 
!  Bedford,  .  .  .  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  mill  superintendents,  regarding  the 
various  races  employed  by  them,  gives  the  following  ranking  according  to  the 
(standards  specified. 

1.  General  Efficiency.  —  American,  English  and  Irish,  French  Canadian,  North 
1  Italian,  Portuguese,  Polish,  South  Italian,  Syrian. 

2.  Progress.  —  Same  as  for  efficiency,  above. 

3.  Adaptability.  —  American,  English,  Irish,  French  Canadian,  North  Italian, 
South  Italian,  Portuguese,  Syrian  and  Polish. 
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4.  Tradability.  —  Portuguese,  French  Canadian,  North  Italian,  American, 
Irish,  Enghsh,  PoHsh,  Syrian  and  South  Itahan. 

5.  Industriousness.  —  Portuguese,  French  Canadian,  North  Italian,  Ameri- 
can, English,  Irish,  Polish,  South  Italian,  Syrian. 

The  low  ranking  of  American,  English,  and  Irish  racial  groups  as  to  trae- 
tability  in  the  above  summary  is  due  to  the  employers'  objection  to  these  races  on 
the  ground  that  they  organize  and  take  an  active  interest  in  labor  unions.  .  .  . 

(h)  School  Attendance. 
In  [Fall  River]  information  as  to  nativity  and  race  of  father  was  secured  for 
13,926  pupils  in  public  and  5,722  pupils  in  parochial  schools.  Of  the  pupils  in 
public  schools,  67.2  per  cent  were  of  foreign  parentage,  32.4  per  cent  were  chil- 
dren of  native  whites,  and  only  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  were  children  of 
native  negroes;  while  of  the  pupils  in  parochial  schools  81.7  per  cent  were  of  for- 
eign parentage  and  the  remainder  were  the  children  of  native  whites.  Among 
the  foreign-born  the  English,  Portuguese,  French  Canadians,  Irish,  and  Russian 
Hebrews,  in  the  order  mentioned,  have  the  largest  representation  in  the  public 
schools.  In  the  parochial  schools  58.1  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  of  French 
Canadian  parentage,  10.1  per  cent  of  Irish,  and  6.7  per  cent  of  English  parent- 
age. ... 

(i)     Naturalization. 

[Of  863  foreign-born  male  employees  in  Fall  River  cotton  mills  who  had  been 
in  the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at 
time  of  coming,  245,  or]  28.4  per  cent,  are  fully  naturalized  [and  74,  or]  8.6  per 
cent  have  first  papers  only.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  only  37  per  cent  have  taken 
interest  in  becoming  citizens,  the  remaining  63  per  cent  having  taken  no  steps 
whatsoever  toward  naturalization.  Comparing  the  different  races  represented  in 
the  locality  marked  differences  are  noticeable.  The  Irish  and  English  show  the 
greatest  interest  in  becoming  naturalized,  nearly  75  per  cent  of  each  race  either 
being  fully  naturalized  or  having  fbst  papers.  The  Irish  have  64.2  per  cent  fully 
naturalized  and  an  additional  10.4  per  cent  with  first  papers,  and  the  English 
have  58.1  per  cent  fully  naturalized  and  15.8  per  cent  with  first  papers  only.  The 
Poles  and  Portuguese  show  almost  no  interest  in  the  matter  of  citizenship,  each 
race  having  less  than  four  per  cent  of  their  number  who  have  taken  any  steps 
toward  becoming  naturalized. 

These  comparisons  show  a  much  more  active  interest  on  the  part  of  the  old 
immigrants  than  the  new  immigrants.  The  French  Canadians,  however,  although 
old  immigrants,  do  not  approach  the  activity  and  interest  shown  by  the  English 
and  Irish,  only  11.5  per  cent  of  this  race  being  fully  naturalized  and  6.4  per  cent 
with  first  papers.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  French 
Canadians  are  so  near  home  and  return  there  so  often  that  they  are  not  so  likely 
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to  look  upon  the  United  States  as  a  permanent  home  as  are  the  Irish  and  the 
EngHsh.  .  .  . 

Among  those  who  have  resided  in  the  United  States  for  10  or  more  years  the 
proportion  of  fully  naturalized  males  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  proportion  of 
naturalized  males  in  the  previous  period  of  residence  group.  Of  the  English 
with  a  residence  of  10  years  or  over  in  this  country  69.2  per  cent  are  fully  natural- 
ized, as  compared  with  13.6  per  cent  of  the  French  Canadians  and  4.1  per  cent  of 
the  Portuguese;  while  of  those  who  have  secured  first  papers  only,  the  English, 
10.3  per  cent,  show  the  largest  proportion,  followed  by  the  French  Canadians 
and  Portuguese,  who  report  6.1  and  2.7  per  cent,  respectively.  .  .  . 

[Of  790  foreign-born  males  in  New  Bedford  cotton  mills  who  had  been  in  the 
United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of 
coming,]  226,  or  28.6  per  cent,  are  fully  naturalized,  and  127,  or  16.1  per  cent, 
have  first  papers  only,  leaving  55.3  per  cent  who  have  taken  no  steps  toward 
naturalization.  There  are  only  three  races  with  40  or  more  males  reporting 
information.  Of  the  three  the  English  show  by  far  the  greatest  activity  in  becom- 
ing citizens.  Over  75  per  cent  of  the  348  English  reporting  have  taken  some 
steps  toward  naturalization,  46.6  per  cent  being  fully  naturalized  and  29.9  per 
cent  having  first  papers  only.  Only  10  of  the  205  Portuguese,  or  a  bare  five  per 
cent,  have  either  first  or  second  papers.  As  a  race  they  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
no  interest  in  becoming  citizens.  The  French  Canadians  report  18.6  per  cent 
fully  naturalized  and  two  per  cent  with  first  papers. 

In  [Lowell]  21.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  male  employees  for  whom  in- 
formation was  secured  are  fully  naturalized  and  6.7  per  cent  have  first  papers 
only.  Of  the  races  for  which  the  percentages  have  been  computed  the  Irish, 
followed  by  the  English,  have  the  largest  and  the  Poles  the  smallest  proportion 
of  fully  naturalized  persons,  and  the  English  and  Irish  in  the  order  named  have 
the  largest  proportions  of  individuals  having  first  papers  only.    .    .    . 

C.    Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods  Manufacturing.^ 
(a)     Introductory. 

With  reference  to  the  growth  of  this  industry  the  Commission  states 
that  "During  the  past  40  years  the  manufacture  of  worsted  and  woolen 
goods  in  the  United  States  has  undergone  a  rapid  development.  .  .  . 

From  the  standpoint  of  recent  and  past  immigration,  the  most  signifi- 
cant fact  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the  industry  has  been  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  operating  forces  which  led  to  the  necessity  of  recruiting 
employees  from  the  members  of  immigrant  races.  The  average  number 
of  woolen  and  w^orsted  goods  operatives  in  the  United  States  in  1880  was 
132,672,  and  in  1905,  179,976."  .  .  . 

In   the    course   of    its  investigation   of   this   industry    the    Commission 

1  From  Vol.  10  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission. 
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collected  considerable  descriptive  and  historical  material,  obtained  original 
data  from  440  households  and  detailed  information  for  40,533  individual 
operatives.  The  investigation  was  confined  to  nine  States,  having  166,385 
employees  in  the  industry  in  1905.  The  original  data  for  individual  oper- 
atives represented,  therefore,  24.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed 
in  1905.  The  bulk  of  this  report  consists  of  a  "  General  Survey  of  the  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Goods  Industry  in  the  North  Atlantic  States"  but  the  report  ' 
also  contains  a  "Study  of  a  Representative  Worsted  Goods  Manufacturing 
Community",  and  it  is  from  this  latter  study  that  the  matter  here  pre- 
sented has  been,  for  the  most  part,  selected.  In  the  general  survey,  how- 
ever, two  localities  in  Massachusetts  were  specially  considered  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

There  were  in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  in  1900,  7,180  woolen  and  worsted  mill 
operatives.  Of  these,  374  were  native-born  whites  of  native  parents,  2,005  v/ere 
native-born  whites  of  foreign  parents,  and  4,801  were  foreign-born  whites.  In 
other  words,  between  65  and  70  per  cent  of  all  the  workers  were  foreign-born. 
It  will  be  noted  that  among  the  employees  having  one  or  both  parents  born  abroad 
those  of  Irish,  British,  German,  and  French  Canadian  parentage,  in  the  order 
mentioned,  had  the  largest  representation.  The  proportion  of  workers  of  North- 
ern and  Western  European,  British,  and  Canadian  parentage  was  thus  much 
larger  than  the  proportion  of  workers  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  parent- 
age. .  .  . 

As  early  as  1853  foreign-born  persons  settled  in  Lawrence.  .  .  .  The  first  to 
locate  were  the  Germans  who  were  followed  by  the  English,  a  large  number  of 
whom  located  here  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Scotch  and  French  Canadians,  who 
came  in  1865.  From  that  time,  and  for  a  long  period  thereafter,  the  representa- 
tives of  these  races  steadily  increased  in  numbers.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
about  20  years  ago  that  the  races  usually  considered  as  the  more  recent  immi- 
grants began  to  arrive  in  this  locality.  The  first  were  the  Hebrews  and  Poles, 
who,  like  the  representatives  of  those  races  previously  referred  to,  have  gained 
steadily  since  first  they  came.  While  several  Lithuanians  settled  in  this  locality 
from  1885  to  1888,  it  was  from  1894  to  1898  that  they  arrived  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  greatest  increase  in  the  number  of  Lithuanians,  however,  has 
occurred  within  the  last  three  years.  Very  few  Italians  settled  in  the  locality 
prior  to  1895,  but  from  1895  until  the  present,  although  many  returned  to  their 
native  country  during  the  recent  industrial  depression,  their  number  has  rapidly 
increased.  It  was  during  this  same  year  that  the  Syrians,  Ai-menians,  and  French 
Belgians  began  to  locate  in  this  community.  Most  of  the  French  Belgians,  how- 
ever, have  come  in  since  1905.  A  few  Portuguese  located  here  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  but  not  until  within  the  last  10  years  has  any  considerable 
increase  in  their  number  been  noted.  .  .  . 
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The  history  of  immigration  to  the  town  of  Maynard,  Middlesex  County,  .  .  . 
may  also  be  considered  as  indicating  the  general  racial  movements  to  the  industry. 
This  locality  has  a  population  of  about  6,000  individuals,  of  which  about  84  per 
cent  are  immigrants.  Of  the  total  population,  about  43  per  cent  are  employed 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  woolen  mill,  which  is  the  only  industrial  estab- 
lishment located  in  the  town.  The  interests  of  the  mill  are  the  interests  of  the 
town,  and  without  the  mill  there  would  be  no  inducement  for  immigrants  to 
settle  in  the  locality. 

Prior  to  1846  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  wherein  is  now  located  the  town 
of  Maynard  were  Americans  and  numbered  not  more  than  a  few  hundred;  but 
in  the  year  1846  a  small  mill  was  established  under  private  management  which 
attracted  a  large  number  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  immigrants,  who,  with 
a  few  natives  and  French  Canadians,  both  men  and  women,  entered  its  employ- 
ment and  furnished  the  labor  with  which  it  was  operated  up  to  about  1890.  In 
1871  the  settlement  was  incorporated  as  a  town  with  a  population  of  about  3,300, 
with  the  Irish,  native  Americans,  and  English  predominating.  The  population 
was  slowly  enlarged  from  year  to  year  by  small  groups  and  families  of  English, 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  French  Canadians,  until  the  early  nineties,  when  the  mill 
passed  under  the  control  of  new  interests  and  was  greatly  enlarged.  Soon  after 
the  change  was  made  in  the  mill  management  a  large  number  of  Finns,  Swedes, 
and  Danes  entered  the  locality  to  secure  employment,  and  by  1898  over  1,000 
Finns,  150  Swedes,  and  100  Danes  were  included  in  the  town  population.  The 
number  of  Scandinavians,  however,  has  decreased  greatly  in  the  last  10  years, 
while  the  number  of  Finns  has  been  nearly  doubled.  In  1904  several  hundred 
Poles,  a  few  Lithuanians,  about  a  hundred  Russian  Hebrews,  and  several  families 
of  Greeks  settled  in  the  town  and  found  employment  in  the  mill.  A  number  of 
South  Italians  entered  the  community  in  1905  as  railroad  laborers,  and  after  the 
construction  work  was  finished  about  150  remained  and  entered  the  mill.  There 
are  also  found  a  few  families  of  Germans  in  Maynard  who  have  been  in  the  town 
for  many  years,  and  who,  it  is  claimed,  entered  with  the  early  English  and  Irish 
settlers.   .    .    . 

(6)     Study  of  a  Representative  Community. 

Although  the  general  survey  contained  but  little  data  making  specific 

reference   to   Massachusetts,   the   study   of  the   representative   community 

I  appears  to  be  of  distinct  value  in  tliat  it  presents  data  with  which  may  be 

compared  similar  data  for  those  industrial  cities  in  Massachusetts  that  are 

known  to  be  distinctively  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing  centers.     With 

\  reference  to  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  Commission  states : 

As  in  the  case  of  other  industries,  a  study  was  made  of  a  representative  com- 
munity engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  and  woolens,  in  which  immigrants 
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of  recent  and  past  years  have  been  employed,  in  large  numbers,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  industrial  effects  of  immigration  in  greater  detail  and  to  verify 
the  tendencies  exhibited  by  the  more  extended  tabulations.   .    .    . 

Original  data  were  secured  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  for  17,787 
industrial  operatives,  or  79.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  the  community, 
and  additional  information  was  also  secured  by  means  of  the  family  schedule 
used. 

(aa)     Racial  Displacements. 

(1)  Hisiory  of  Immigration.  —  A  local  newspaper  analyzed  the  population 
of  the  town  in  1848  as  follows:  American,  3,750;  Irish,  2,139;  English,  28;  Scotch, 
9;  French,  3;  Welsh,  2;  Italian,  1;  German,  1;  and  colored,  16;  total,  5,949. 
This  [analysis]  is  significant  in  that  it  shows  what  is  borne  out  by  later  censuses, 
that  the  large  foreign-born  population  of  the  city  is  no  new  condition  of  things, 
but  has  existed  continuously  from  the  founding  of  the  village.   .    .    . 

The  following  citations  describe  briefly  the  racial  displacements  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  community  since  its  establishment: 

Irish.  —  Irish  population  of  Community  A  is  as  old  as  the  city  itself,  there 
being  no  fewer  than  1,200  of  that  race  residing  there  within  two  years  of  the 
first  settlement  which  occurred  in  1845.  ...  Kt  the  present  time  the  Irish 
population  of  the  community,  that  is,  the  population  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
parishes,  is  about  21,000,  or  by  far  the  largest  racial  element  in  the  population 
of  the  city. 

English  and  Scotch.  —  About  1865  there  occurred  a  heavy  immigration  of 
skilled  textile  workers  from  the  counties  of  Yorkshne  and  Lancashire,  England. 
A  large  number  of  English  had  entered  the  community  pre\'ious  to  1865,  and  in 
the  decades  which  have  followed  additional  emigration  from  the  worsted  districts 
of  England  has  occurred  as  the  worsted  industry  in  this  community  has  developed. 
During  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  English  from  the  counties  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  have  immigrated  to  the  city  as  in  the  earlier  days,  but  the  num- 
bers reached  have  not  been  very  large.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  English 
population  at  the  present  time,  for,  unlike  the  Irish,  the  English  are  confined 
within  no  parochial  bounds.  They  probably  number  about  9,000  or  10,000.  The 
Scotch  population  is  similarly  mingled  with  other  elements.  It  probably  numbers 
between  2,000  and  2,500. 

French  Canadian.  —  In  1865  the  number  of  persons  in  the  community  born 
in  "British  America"  was  563.  In  1875  there  were  1,924  born  in  the  "Do- 
minion of  Canada."  French  Canadian  immigration  appears  to  have  progressed 
more  slowly  than  to  the  more  distinctively  cotton  towns  of  New  England.  .  .  . 
At  the  present  time  the  French  Canadian   population  numbers  about  12,000. 
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During  the  industrial  depression  of  1907  possibly  2,000  returned  to  Canada  or 
left  the  community  for  other  places  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  people 
who  went  to  Canada  were  waiting  for  better  industrial  conditions  before  return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  meantime  worked  on  farms.  In  times  of 
industrial  activity  the  seasonal  immigration  to  Canada  is  not  very  large.  It  is 
noticeable  in  the  community  as  elsewhere  that  after  15  or  20  years  residence  in 
this  country  the  birth  rate  of  French  Canadians  is  much  less  than  at  the  time  of 
their  arrival.  The  men  realize  the  financial  burden  imposed  by  a  large  family 
and  the  women  learn  to  prize  a  measure  of  ease  and  freedom. 

German.  —  ...  As  early  as  1853,  .  .  .  five  German  families  had  settled 
in  Community  A  and  the  total  German  population  at  that  time  was  not  far  from 
40.  In  1908  local  newspapers  estimated  the  German  population  at  12,000  and 
the  German-speaking  population,  including  certain  Hebrews,  Poles,  and  Russians, 
at  15,000.  It  is  also  maintained  that,  next  to  Boston,  Community  A  is  the 
largest  German  center  in  New  England.  The  Germans  of  the  community  came 
principally  from  the  textile  districts  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Silesia,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  weavers  in  the  worsted  mills  are  of  the  German  race. 

Polish.  —  Polish  immigrants  have  been  numbered  among  the  population 
of  the  community  only  during  the  past  15  or  20  years.  The  census  of  1895  showed 
but  15  bom  in  Poland.  In  1903  there  are  said  to  have  been  600  Poles  in  the  city. 
...  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  2,100  Poles  in  the  city.  Of  these 
about  two-thirds  are  from  Galicia  in  Austro-Hungary,  nearly  one-third  from 
Russia,  and  about  two  per  cent  from  Posen,  Germany. 

Portuguese.  —  A  small  number  of  Portuguese  immigrants  were  found  among 
the  foreign  population  of  the  city  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is 
only  within  the  past  10  years  that  their  numbers  have  increased  to  any  consider- 
able extent.    ...   At  present  the  Portuguese  population  is  about  685. 

Hebrew.  —  Hebrew  immigration  to  Community  A  has  taken  place  mainly 
within  the  last  20  years.  One  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  residents  in  the  city  stated 
that  in  1890  there  were  about  50  Hebrew  families  in  the  city,  as  compared  with 
about  400  at  the  present  time.  Estimating  six  individuals  to  a  family,  this  would 
give  a  Hebrew  population  at  present  of  nearly  2,500.  Many  Hebrews  enter  the 
i  mills,  but  sooner  or  later  pass  out  into  some  business  venture  of  their  own.  Rather 
more  than  usual  of  their  race  are  found  employed  as  mill  operatives,  due  perhaps 
to  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  population  came  from  cities  in  Russia,  such 
i  as  Warsaw,  which  are  seats  of  the  textile  industry. 

Italian.  —  The  Italian  population  of  Community  A  was  very  small  previous 
to  1895.  Since  that  time  the  increase  has  been  rapid,  due  in  part  to  artificial 
stimulation  by  the  management  of  one  or  two  of  the  larger  worsted  mills.  .  .  . 
All  but  a  few  families  are  South  Italians.  From  1,100  to  1,500  went  back  to 
Italy  during  the  depression  of  1907.  At  the  present  time  from  50  to  75  Italians 
are  coming  into  the  city  each  month. 

Syrian.  —  The  census  of  1895  was  the  first  wliich  showed  any  appreciable 
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number  of  immigrants  from  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  majority  of  the  213 
reported  that  year  were  no  doubt  SjTians.  The  greater  part  of  the  colony  has 
come  within  the  past  10  years.  The  total  Syrian  population  at  the  present  time 
is  between  2,500  and  3,000.  There  are  a  large  number  of  families,  and  about 
a  fourth  of  the  population  consists  of  children  under  16  years  of  age.  .  .  .  The 
greater  part  of  the  Syrian  population  is  employed  in  the  textile  mills,  .  .  .  The 
Syrian  population  has  permanent  employm.ent,  and  only  a  score  or  so  of  the  race 
left  the  city  during  the  panic  year  of  1907.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  Syrians  to  remain  permanently  in  this  country;  .  .  .  About  60  per  cent  of 
the  Syrians  are  able  to  speak  English,  some  of  them  having  received  training  in 
American  schools  in  their  own  land.    .    .    . 

Armenian.  —  The  Armenian  population  of  the  community  numbers  about 
600,  .  .  .  Most  of  the  Armenians  work  in  the  mills.  Since  constitutional 
government  has  been  established  in  Turkey,  egress  from  the  Empire  has  been 
possible,  and  more  Armenians  have  come  to  this  country  than  formerly.  This 
tendency  is  likely  to  continue,  so  that  in  time  the  Armenian  population  may  equal 
the  SjTian.  Armenian  immigration  to  Comm.unity  A  dates  from  about  15  years 
ago. 

Lithuanian.  —  The  first  Lithuanian  came  to  Community  A  in  1885  and  the 
second  in  1888.  ...  In  1898  the  Lithuanian  population  numbered  300.  .  .  . 
The  population  has  about  doubled  within  the  past  three  years,  and  at  the  present 
time  numbers  about  3,000  persons.  The  Lithuanians  have  been  drawn  to  the 
community  by  the  opportunity  for  employment  in  the  mills. 

Franco-Belgian.  —  These  people  are  for  the  most  part  French-speaking  textile 
workers  from  Belgium  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  France  who  have  been  coming 
to  a  number  of  American  wool  and  worsted  towns  where  they  find  employment 
as  skilled  operatives.     The  larger  part  are  weavers.    .  .    . 

(2)  Present  Foreign  Population.  —  [The  racial  composition  of  the  city  in  1905 
has  been  estimated  as  follows: 

Irish,  21,000;  American,  12,000;  French  Canadian,  12,000;  English,  9,000; 
Italian,  8,000;  German,  6,500;  Lithuanian,  3,000;  Syrian,  2,700;  Hebrew,  2,500; 
Scotch,  2,300;  Pohsh,  2,100;  Franco-Belgian,  1,200;  Portuguese,  700;  Armenian, 
600;  Other  races,  1,400;  total,  85,000.] 

The  proportion  of  foreign-born  has  varied  but  4.1  per  cent  during  [the  period 
1865-1905].  One  important  difference,  however,  between  the  earlier  and  later 
decades  should  be  noted  in  judging  of  the  community's  power  of  assimilation. 
In  1865,  the  9,217  foreign-born  persons  probably  constituted  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  "foreign"  population,  the  native-born  being  largely  of  American 
stock,  due  to  the  fact  that  immigration  had  not  been  in  progress  for  a  long  period. 
In  1909  the  foreign-born  population  constituted  a  much  smaller  fraction  of  the 
"foreign"  population;  that  is,  a  large  native  population  of  foreign  antecedents 
has  grown  up  between  the  American  and  the  foreign-born  immigrant.  Thus, 
while  probably  not  over  half  of  the  present  population  is  foreign-born,  approxi- 
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mately  only  one-seventh  of  the  population  is  American;  that  is,  is  not  either  of 
foreign  birth  or  immediate  foreign  parentage.  The  result  of  this  changed  situation 
due  to  sixty  years'  continuance  of  immigration,  is  both  favorable  and  unfavorable 
to  the  assimilation  of  the  immigrant  population.  It  is  favorable  in  that  a  large 
Americanized  population  is  present  to  serve  as  a  model  and  incentive  to  later 
comers,  who  of  whatever  race,  may  see  fellow-countrymen  who  have  learned 
American  ways,  and  who  have  succeeded  under  the  new  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  a  large  semi-Americanized  foreign  population  makes  it  less 
and  less  certain  that  the  newly-arrived  stranger  will  be  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  the  American  influences  and  traditions.  He  may  become  assimilated  not 
with  American  ways  of  thinking  and  doing,  but  with  a  hyphenated  Ameri- 
canism which  lacks  some  of  the  best  elements  of  both  its  American  and  foreign 
sources.   .    .    . 

(5)  Racial  Classification  of  Employees  Studied.  —  The  racial  make-up  of  the 
I  operating  force  of  the  industry  in  the  community  at  the  present  time  may  be 
readily  seen  from  the  following  table  showing  the  number  and  per  cent  of  each 
race  employed  in  the  local  mills.  The  figures  are  practically  a  census  of  the 
local  establishments  and  the  exhibit  is  representative  of  the  racial  classification 
of  employees  in  the  community. 


Table  10.  —  Employees  for  whom  Information  was  Secured,   by  Sex  and  General 

Nativity  and  Race. 


Number 

Percentages 

General  Nativity  and  Race. 

Both 
Sexes 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

All  Races. 

10,122 

7,665 

17.787 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Native  Born. 

2,i99 

2,463 

4,784 

22  7 

S2.2 

26  8 

Native  born  of  native  father,  . 

690 

550 

1,240 

6.8 

7.2 

7.0 

Native  born  of  foreign  father, 

1,609 

1,915 

3,524 

15.9 

25.0 

19.8 

Foreign  Born. 

7,823 

5,S00 

13,023 

77.3 

67.8 

73.2 

Armenian 

127 

3 

130 

1.3 

_i 

0.7 

Canadian,  French, 

373 

592 

965 

3.7 

7.7 

5.4 

Canadian,  Other, 

69 

195 

264 

0.7 

2.5 

1.0 

English,     . 

1,684 

781 

2,465 

16.6 

10.2 

13.9 

Flemish,    . 

35 

8 

43 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

French,      . 

261 

185 

446 

2.6 

2.4 

2.5 

German,    . 

556 

229 

785 

5.5 

3.0 

4.4 

Greek,       . 

49 

3 

52 

0.5 

_i 

0.3 

Hebrew,  Russian, 

92 

75 

167 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

Irish, 

564 

513 

1,077 

5.6 

6.7 

6.1 

Italian,  North, 

597 

342 

939 

5.9 

4.5 

5.3 

Italian,  South, 

1,543 

1,012 

2,555 

15.2 

13.2 

14.4 

Lithuanian, 

558 

276 

834 

5.5 

3.6 

4.7 

Polish, 

384 

187 

571 

3.8 

2.4 

3.2 

Portuguese, 

56 

69 

125 

0.6 

0.9 

0.7 

Russian, 

174 

141 

315 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

Scotch, 

202 

121 

323 

2.0 

1.6 

1.8 

Syrian, 

370 

318 

688 

3.7 

4.1 

3,9 

Austrian  (race  not' specified). 

13 

78 

91 

0.1 

1.0 

0.5 

Belgian  (race  not  specified). 

70 

41 

111 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

All  others. 

46 

31 

77 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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According  to  the  above  table  the  foreign-born  constituted  73.2  per  cent 
of  the  17,787  employees  for  whom  information  was  obtained,  while  19.8  per 
cent  were  native-born  of  foreign  father,  and  7.8  per  cent  were  native-born 
of  native  father.  Of  the  total  number  of  employees  considered  the  South 
Italians  constituted  14.4  per  cent;  Enghsh,  13.9;  Irish,  6.1;  Canadian, 
French,  5.4;  North  Italians,  5.3;  Lithuanians,  4.7;  Germans,  4.4;  Syrians, 
3.9;  and  Polish,  3.2.  No  other  race  contributed  over  three  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-born.  The  North  and  South  Italians  taken  together  as  one  race 
constitute  19.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  employees  considered. 

Among  the  foreign-born  the  males  predominated,  constituting  60.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  foreign  born.  Among  the  native-born,  how- 
ever, the  females  predominated  slightly,  constituting  51.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  native-born. 

(bb)     Economic  Status, 
il)  Occupations  before  coming  to  the  United  States.  —  A  classification  by 
occupation  prior  to  immigration  to  this  country  of  6,054  male  employees 
for  whom  complete  data  were  obtained  shows: 

.  .  .  that  35.4  per  cent  of  the  male  employees  were  engaged  in  farming 
or  were  farm  laborers  before  coming  to  the  United  States,  26.1  per  cent  were 
engaged  in  textile  manufacturing,  and  13.8  per  cent  were  in  hand  trades.  French 
show  86.7  per  cent  who  have  had  previous  experience  in  their  present  occupations; 
Germans  follow  in  somewhat  small  proportion,  while  55.1  per  cent  of  English 
were  engaged  in  textile  manufacturing  before  coming  to  this  country.  Scotch 
also  show  comparatively  large  proportions,  while  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
other  races  had  any  pre\dous  experience  in  the  industry  under  discussion.  Lithu- 
anians, Poles  and  Russians  show  a  higher  per  cent  who  were  farming  or  farm 
laborers  before  coming  to  the  United  States  and  Scotch,  Germans,  English,  and 
French  very  small  proportions.  -Ai-menians  show  the  highest  per  cent  who  were 
engaged  in  hand  trades  before  coming  to  the  United  States,  and  Syrians  the 
highest  per  cent  who  were  in  trade,  while  North  and  South  Italians  show  larger 
proportions  than  the  other  races  who  were  in  occupations  other  than  specified. 
.  .  .  The  older  immigrant  races,  those  from  Northern  Europe,  have  had  con- 
siderably more  experience  in  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  now  engaged  than 
the  more  recent  immigrants.   .    .    . 

Of  1,696  female  employees  reporting  their  occupation  before  coming  to 
the  United  States,  49.6  per  cent  were  engaged  in  textile  manufacturing,  26.8 
per  cent  were  farming  or  farm  laborers,  13.2  per  cent  were  engaged  in  sewing, 
embroidering,  or  lace  making,  5.4  per  cent  were  in  domestic  ser\dce,  while  small 
proportions  were  in  trade,  and  occupations  other  than  specified.   .    .    . 
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(S)  Weekly  Earnings.  —  Of  the  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  from 
whom  information  was  secured  almost  all  earn  $5  per  week  or  over,  73.4  per  cent 
earn  S7.50  or  over,  38.9  per  cent  earn  $10  or  over,  19.4  per  cent  earn  S12.50  or 
over,  6.4  per  cent  earn  $15  or  over,  and  less  than  one  per  cent  earn  $20  or  over. 
The  proportion  of  employees  earning  $7.50  or  over,  $10  or  over,  and  $12.50  or 
over  per  week,  respectively,  is  considerably  larger  for  the  native-born  of  foreign 
father  and  native-born  of  native  father  than  for  the  foreign-born.  Among  the 
foreign-born  the  French,  English,  Germans,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  French  Canadians 
have  large  and  the  South  Italians  and  SjTians  comparatively  small  proportions 
of  individuals  earning  $7.50  per  week  or  over,  and  the  French,  Germans,  Scotch 
and  English,  in  the  order  mentioned  have  large  and  the  South  Italians  and  North 
Italians  small  proportions  of  individuals  earning  $10  per  week  or  over.  The 
proportions  for  individuals  earning  $10  per  week  or  over  are  largest  for  the  Scotch, 
English,  Germans  and  French  Canadians,  in  the  order  mentioned.  From  the 
[data  presented]  ...  it  appears  that  the  individuals  of  the  races  of  old  immi- 
gration earn  upon  the  average  more  than  do  the  individuals  of  the  races  of  recent 
immigration.   .    .    . 

.  .  .  Nearly  all  of  the  female  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over,  for  whom 
data  were  secured,  earn  $5  per  week  or  over,  .  .  .  45.8  per  cent  earn  $7.50  or 
over,  .  .  .  16.3  per  cent  earn  $10  or  over,  and  .  .  .  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion earn  $12.50  or  over.  The  proportion  of  individuals  earning  $7.50  or  over 
is  largest  for  the  native-born  of  foreign  father,  second  largest  for  the  native-born 
of  native  father,  and  smallest  for  the  foreign-born,  while  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  of  the  native-born  of  foreign  father  than  of  either  the  foreign-born 
or  the  native-born  of  native  father  earn  $10  or  over.  Among  the  foreign-born 
the  Germans,  French  Canadians,  Scotch,  and  French,  in  the  order  mentioned, 
have  the  largest  proportions  for  individuals  earning  $7.50  or  over  per  week,  and 
the  Germans,  French,  and  Scotch,  in  the  order  mentioned,  the  largest  proportions 
for  individuals  earning  $10  or  over  per  week.   .    .    . 

Of  the  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  for  whom  information 
was  secured  all  earn  $2.50  or  over,  98.7  per  cent  earn  $5  or  over,  13.8  per  cent 
earn  $7.50  or  over,  and  only  2.1  per  cent  earn  $10  or  over  per  week.  .  .  . 

...  Of  the  female  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  for  whom  infor- 
mation is  secured,  all  earn  $2.50  or  over  per  week,  98.5  per  cent  earn  $5  or 
over,  19.1  per  cent  earn  $7.50  or  over,  and  less  than  two  per  cent  earn  $10  or 
over.  .  .  . 

(3)  Relation  between  Period  of  Residence  and  Earning  Ability.  —  The  English, 
Irish,  and  Lithuanian  are  the  only  races  that  show  any  males  who  are  earning 
less  than  $5  per  week.  Of  each  of  the  other  races,  100  per  cent  earn  that  amount 
or  over  per  week.  Of  the  persons  earning  less  than  $5  per  week,  all  of  the  English 
have  been  in  this  country  five  years  or  over,  and  all  of  the  Irish  have  been  here 
for  10  years  or  over.  Of  the  Lithuanians  earning  less  than  $5  per  week,  none 
have  been  in  the  United  States  from  five  to  nine  years.    In  no  case  is  the  proportion 
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who  earn  under  $5  per  week  greater  than  two  per  cent.  None  of  the  French 
or  Irish  who  have  hved  m  this  country  from  five  to  nine  years  earn  under  $7.50 
per  week.  The  Syrians  show  the  smallest  proportion  of  males  who  earn  $7.50 
or  over  per  week.  Of  those  who  have  lived  here  under  five  years  the  proportion 
earnmg  that  amount  or  over  is  only  13.5  per  cent  and  in  each  of  the  other  periods 
of  residence  the  proportion  is  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  English  who  have  been 
in  this  country  for  10  years  or  more  show  17.3  per  cent  as  earning  $15  or  over 
per  week.  This  is  the  largest  proportion  for  that  specified  rate.  None  of  the 
North  Italians  or  Lithuanians  earn  as  much  as  $15  per  week,  and  less  than  10 
per  cent  in  any  specified  age  group  of  the  Irish,  South  Italians,  Poles,  and  Syrians 
earn  that  amount.  The  English,  German,  Irish,  and  French  are  the  only  races 
that  show  any  persons  who  are  earning  $20  or  over  per  week.  Of  the  English 
who  have  lived  in  this  country  for  10  or  more  years  one  per  cent,  and  of  the  French 
3.1  per  cent,  earn  that  amount.  Less  than  one  per  cent  each  of  the  Germans 
and  Irish  whose  residence  here  has  been  for  10  or  more  years  earn  not  less  than 
$20  per  week.  .  .  . 

(cc)     Working  Conditions. 

(i)  Company  Houses.  —  All  of  the  important  companies  in  the  community 
maintain  tenement  houses  which  they  rent  to  their  employees.  Mill  No.  4  has 
erected  a  number  of  modern  tenements  —  78  altogether  —  which  are  rented  at 
very  reasonable  terms  to  its  employees,  chiefly  second  hands.  It  is  considered 
desirable  to  have  some  of  these  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mill.  Northern 
Europeans  and  Americans  only  are  included  among  the  tenants.  These  tene- 
ments rent  for  from  $2.85  to  $3.15  a  week.  Mill  No.  2  maintains  42  tenements 
and  eight  boarding  houses,  erected  a  number  of  years  ago.  They  are  occupied 
largely  by  Italians,  Poles,  Portuguese,  and  other  foreigners.  The  mill  authorities 
state  that  they  are  inspected  for  cleanliness  every  Wednesday.  They  rent  at 
from  $1.75  to  $3.50  per  week,  according  to  size  and  location.  Mill  operatives, 
it  is  stated,  are  unwilling  to  live  in  company  houses,  as  they  dislike  to  be  herded 
and  classed  and  desire  to  live  as  they  please.  Some  difficulty  is  said  to  have 
been  met  with  in  securing  tenants  for  the  houses  of  mill  No.  4  in  spite  of  the 
newness  of  the  houses  and  the  favorable  terms  upon  which  they  are  rented.  Only 
two  or  three  tenements  are  owned  by  mill  No.  1,  and  these  only  because  they 
were  located  upon  property  which  the  mill  desired  to  buy. 

Somewhat  closely  related  to  company  houses  is  the  company  restaurant, 
maintained  by  mill  No.  4.  Several  hundred  operatives  secure  their  lunch  in  this 
way  at  a  very  small  cost.  The  greater  part  of  the  operatives  making  use  of  this 
restaiu"ant  are  English-speaking.  Most  of  the  recent  immigrants  either  go  to  their 
homes  during  the  noon  hour,  or,  if  they  remain  in  the  mill,  prefer,  for  reasons 
of  economy  and  privacy,  to  retire  into  some  corner  and  eat  the  frugal  lunch 
which  they  provide  for  themselves.  It  is  probable  that,  if  the  immigrant  oper- 
atives of  the  newer  races  should  commence  to  patronize  this  restaurant  in  large 
numbers,  the  English-speaking  patronage  would  fall  off  rapidly. 
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Mill  No.  4  has  also  provided  a  large  and  comfortable  room  with  ample  seat- 
ing accommodations,  where  women  and  children  bringing  dinner  to  men  in  the 
mill  may  wait  for  the  noon  hour,  and  where  dinners  may  be  eaten.  There  is  also 
an  elevator  provided,  which  obviates  a  fatiguing  climb  to  the  upper  floors  of  the 
six-story  mill  building. 

(S)  Night  Work.  —  [In  two  mills  night  work  obtains  in  the  carding  and  comb- 
ing departments.]  ...  At  mill  No.  1  the  night  work  consists  of  five  nights  of  12 
hours  each,  that  is,  the  machinery  runs  continuously,  but  the  men  have  a  short 
time  off  for  lunch.  On  Saturday  at  noon  everything  is  closed  until  6.30  Monday 
morning.  The  opinion  was  expressed  by  an  official  of  this  corporation  that  the 
trades  unions  will  sooner  or  later  succeed  in  having  all  night  work  in  the  State 
made  illegal.  Ten  per  cent  higher  rates  of  wages  are  paid  the  night  force  than 
obtain  during  the  day  for  the  same  work.  Wool  washing  is  principally  done  at 
night.  .  .   . 

(3)  Regularity  of  Employment.  —  ...  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  sharp 
reduction  in  the  force  employed  took  place  after  the  panic  in  the  Fall  of  1907, 
that  a  gradual  recovery  followed,  more  rapid  for  some  mills  than  for  others,  and 
that  in  May,  1909,  there  was  little  surplus  labor  unemployed  in  the  community. 
During  the  industrial  depression  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  system  of  public 
relief  for  recently-arrived  immigrants  who  had  fallen  into  destitution.  Experi- 
ences of  this  sort  confirm  the  fact  that  irregularity  of  work  constitutes  the  most 

:  serious  feature  of  millwork  —  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  operative.  .  .  . 

(4)  Reasons   for   the   Employment   of   Immigrants.  —  The   expansion   of   the 
I  worsted  industry  and  the  relative  scarcity   of  American  or  English-speaking 

operatives  at  the  wages  paid  appears  to  account  for  the  very  heavy  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  the  races  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Orient 
employed  in  Community  A.     There  is  little  inducement  to  ambitious  young 

i  people  to  enter  the  mills,  and  English-speaking  parents  appear  to  be  increas- 

jingly  unwilling  that  their  children  should  do  so.     The  occupations  in  a  woolen 

j  mill  are,  with  certain  exceptions,  monotonous  and  rather  poorly  paid.  Con- 
sequently they  appeal  only  to  persons  who  are  willing  to  put  up  with  the  me- 

I  chanical  monotony  of  the  processes  and  whose  standard  of  living  is  low  enough 

j  for  them  to  be  attracted  by  the  wages  paid.  .  .  . 

'  Strikes  have  not  played  as  important  a  part  in  this  community  as  they  have 
in  cotton-mill  centers  in  bringing  about  the  introduction  of  foreign  operatives. 
Recently,  however,  a  strike  in  the  wool  sorting  department  of  mill  No.  4  led  to 
the  employment  of  a  considerable  number  of  Italian  girls,  a  very  decided  in- 

t  novation  in  worsted-mill  operation.  If  it  had  been  possible  under  the  law,  there 
is  little  question  that  the  high  degree  of  skill  possessed  by  English  weavers  and 
other  worsted  operatives  would  have  led  to  extensive  efforts  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers to  supply  a  larger  part  of  the  demand  from  this  source.  .  .  . 

(5)  Methods  of  Securing  Immigrants.  —  In  Community  A,  as  elsewhere,  the 
channel  of  communication  between  the  economic  opportunity  or  labor  demand 
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in  the  United  States  and  the  labor  supply  abroad  is  ordinarily  the  oral  or  written 
accounts  of  immigrants  who  have  worked  in  the  worsted  and  cotton  mills.  In 
times  of  industrial  prosperity,  when  increases  in  the  labor  force  are  made,  or 
at  other  times,  when  a  scarcity  of  native  labor  has  resulted  from  causes  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into,  resort  has  apparently  been  had  to  various  methods 
of  encouraging  the  settlement  of  immigrant  laborers  in  the  community.  Accord- 
ing to  an  official  of  mill  No.  1,  that  corporation  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,000  in  1906  and  1907  securing  labor.  Competition  for  laborers  was  so  spirited 
at  that  time  that  it  extended  to  the  very  wharves,  where  an  agent  was  main- 
tained. An  agent  was  also  sent  to  the  Western  part  of  the  State  to  induce  oper- 
atives to  come  to  Community  A.  A  permanent  shortage  of  from  50  to  200  hands 
in  the  spinning  department  alone  existed  for  a  long  time.  Freight  charges  on 
household  goods  as  well  as  the  railroad  tickets  of  prospective  employees  were 
provided  for  by  the  mill.  If  it  had  not  been  illegal,  a  high  grade  of  sldlled  textile 
operatives  would  have  been  brought  from  the  Bradford  district,  in  England. 
A  local  priest  states  that  he  has  co-operated  with  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  the 
community  by  writing  letters  to  other  clergymen  of  the  same  denomination  in 
Vermont  and  elsewhere  urging  them  to  send  laborers  to  Community  A. 

The  extent  to  which  the  mills  have  made  attempts  to  induce  immigrants  to 
come  to  them  from  Europe  is  not  so  easily  stated.  .  .  , 

It  is  certain  that  some  organized  effort  has  been  made  to  place  the  demand 
for  labor  in  Community  A  conspicuously  before  certain  laboring  populations  of 
the  Old  World,  in  order  to  re-enforce  the  reports  of  returned  immigrants  and 
to  increase  the  stream  of  foreign  laborers  destined  to  this  community. 

(6)  Relative  Efficiency  of  Immigrants.  —  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
efficiency  of  the  •English-speaking  races  as  worsted  operatives,  except  to  recall 
the  fact  that  British  operatives  were  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  that 
industry  in  Community  A.  Many  Irish  have  been  employed  in  the  past  and 
have  made  good  operatives,  although  probably  not  greatly  superior  to  the  races 
employed  more  recently.  Many  skilled  German  weavers  have  made  their  home 
in  the  city  and  at  one  time  mill  .No.  2  employed  a  large  majority  of  these  people. 
The  French  Canadians  are  found  mainly  in  the  cotton  mills  in  Community  A, 
remaining  apparently  in  the  industry  in  which  the  earliest  immigrants  of  that 
race  found  employment. 

The  races  which  really  figure  in  the  situation  to-day  are  the  Italians,  Poles, 
Syrians,  and  Lithuanians.  The  characterization  of  these  races  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  summary  of  opinions  expressed  by  a  number  of  superintendents  and  fore- 
men with  whom  the  matter  was  discussed  and  refers  particularly  to  the  situa- 
tion in  mills  Nos.  1  and  2.  Of  these  races  the  Itahans  are  the  most  numerous 
and  have  been  most  fully  on  trial.  While  opinions  differ  somewhat,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  considerable  uniformity  of  judgment  as  to  their  characteristics. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  race  best  adapted  to  spinning.  While  industrious,  they 
are  said  to  be  impulsive,  erratic,  and  quick  to  leave  their  position  if  they  see  any 
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apparent  advantage  elsewhere.  One  mill  superintendent  stated  that  "they  no 
sooner  get  a  job  than  they  want  something  better;  they  work  in  droves;  dis- 
charge one  and  they  all  go."  Italians  from  the  peninsula  are  preferred  to  Sicilians. 
It  seems  generally  agreed  that  the  Sicilians  are  less  steady  and  less  inclined  to 
stick  to  a  job  day  in  and  day  out  than  other  races.  They  will  take  a  day  off  now 
and  then  whether  they  lose  their  positions  or  not.  The  Poles  are  the  best  liked 
of  the  recent  immigrants  in  Community  A.  Aside  from  their  intemperance,  with 
its  consequent  fights,  there  seems  to  be  no  serious  criticism  passed  upon  them. 
They  are  not  nimble,  not  good  at  the  finer  work,  but  for  industry  and  steady, 
persevering  effort  all  the  year  round  they  are  rated  well  ahead  of  the  Italians 
and  in  several  departments  at  mill  No.  1  are  invariably  hired  in  preference  to  any 
other  recent  immigrants.  For  example,  it  was  stated  that  a  few  Poles  had  been 
hired  in  the  top  cellar  because  English-speaking  people  were  hard  to  get  and 
the  Poles  were  thought  to  be  the  best  of  the  foreigners.  It  appears  that  due  to 
this  practice  at  mill  No.  1  foremen  in  other  establishments  who  hold  the  same 
opinion  have  been  unable  to  secure  Polish  operatives  and  have  had  to  content 
themselves  with  Italians. 

The  Lithuanians  are  said  to  resemble  the  Poles  in  their  industrial  character- 
istics, but  are  thought  to  be  less  intelligent  or,  at  any  rate,  more  illiterate.  The 
S}Tians  are  somewhat  less  definitely  placed  in  the  estimation  of  employers  —  some 
speak  well  of  them  and  others  are  critical.  Many  of  them  are  very  intelligent 
and  possess  considerable  commercial  ability;  others  apparently  have  a  dif- 
ferent reputation.  .  .  . 

(7)  Effect  of  Employment  of  Immigrants  upori  Early  Employees.  —  In  gen- 
eral, the  simpler,  cruder  processes  have  been  taken  over  by  immigrants,  as,  for 
example,  the  spinning  and  drawing.  In  other  departments,  such  as  wool  sort- 
ing, mending,  and  dressing,  the  number  of  immigrants  is  negligible.  .  .  . 

Americans  are  given  the  preference  whenever  they  can  be  secured,  but  the 
rate  of  wages  in  the  presence  of  a  large  supply  of  immigrant  laborers  tends  to 
decline,  and  for  this  and  for  social  reasons  American  operatives  are  becoming 
more  and  more  scarce  in  the  mills.  The  French  Canadians,  who  came  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago  to  compete  with  the  Irish,  British,  and  Americans,  now  feel  the 
competition  caused  by  the  presence  of  thousands  of  Italians  in  the  city.  .  . 

(S)  Changes  in  Wages.  —  [An  examination  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  at  dif- 
ferent dates  in  13  principal  occupations  in  the  two  largest  mills  in  the  com- 
munity indicates]  ...  an  apparent  increase  of  19.65  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  weekly 
wages  in  these  occupations  during  the  past  20  years.  Weavers'  earnings  would 
I  show  a  still  larger  increase,  it  is  said,  but  in  view  of  the  difficulties  surrounding 
I  an  attempt  to  secure  average  earnings  at  so  many  periods  for  piece  workers  of 
this  sort,  slight  emphasis  was  placed  upon  this  item  of  information.  Mill  No.  2, 
however,  enters  the  average  earnings  of  weavers  in  1889  as  S6  and  as  $10.50  in 
1909,  an  increase  of  75  per  cent.  The  hours,  it  will  be  noted,  have  been  reduced 
from  60  to  58  per  week  during  the  20-year  period. 
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Table  11.  —  Statement  showing  Comparative  Rates  of  Wages  in  Mill  A^o.  1,  1S89 

and  1909. 

[Compiled  from  a  more  extended  table.] 


Januaht,  1889 

Januart,  1909 

(60  hours  per  week) 

(58  hours  per  week) 

Occupations. 

Per  Week 

Cents 
Per  Hour 

Per  Week 

Cents 
Per  Hour 

Wool  sorters, 

$11.00 

1  - 

$14.20 

1  _ 

Comb  minders, 

7.50 

12.5 

8  41 

14.5 

Gill-box  minders, 

5  70 

9.5 

6  38 

11  0 

Finishing-box  minders 

5.70 

9.5 

6  84 
f       6.96 

11.8 
12.0 

/       6  60 

11  0 

■1       7  54 

13  0 

Drawing  girls, 

1       6.30 

10.5 

I       8.12 
f       7.25 

14.0 
12.5 

Spinners, 

5.70 

9.5 

\       7.83 
8.12 

13  5 
14.0 

Doffers 

3.60 

6.0 

5.51 

9.5 

Loomfixers, 

13.20 

22.0 

15.37 

26  5 

Hander-in  girls, 

3  60 

6.0 

5.61 

9.5 

Warp  dressers 

13  20 

22  0 

13  98 

24.1 

Burlers, 

6.00 

10.0 

6.96 

12.0 

Beamers 

- 

- 

16.17 

I  - 

Perchers, 

9.00 

15  0 

10.15 

17.5 

Dyehouse  hands 

7.20 

12.0 

8  41 

14.5 

Piece-work. 


{dd)  Salient  Characteristics. 
{1)  Literacy.  —  ...  The  proportion  of  employees,  both  male  and  female, 
who  are  able  to  read  and  to  read  and  write  is  considerably  larger  for  the  native- 
born  of  native  father  and  the  native-born  of  foreign  father  than  for  the  foreign- 
born.  Among  the  foreign-born  the  Scotch,  followed  by  the  Germans,  English, 
Canadians  other  than  French,  Russian  Hebrew,  French,  and  Irish  have  the  largest, 
and  the  Portuguese  by  far  the  smallest  proportion  of  males  who  read,  and  the 
Scotch,  followed  by  the  Germans,  EngHsh,  Irish,  Canadians  other  than  French, 
and  French  Canadians  have  the  largest,  and  the  Syrians  the  smallest  proportion 
of  females  who  read  only.  The  proportion  of  males  who  both  read  and  write 
is  largest  for  the  Germans,  followed  by  the  English,  Scotch,  Canadians  other 
than  French,  Russian  Hebrews,  and  French,  in  the  order  mentioned,  and  the 
proportion  of  females  who  both  read  and  write  is  largest  for  the  Scotch,  followed 
by  the  Germans,  English,  Irish,  Canadians  other  than  French,  and  French  Cana- 
dians, in  the  order  mentioned. 

{2)  Conjugal  Condition.  —  Of  14,207  employees  20  years  of  age  and  over 
43.9  per  cent  were  single,  51.9  per  cent  married,  and  4.2  per  cent  widowed. 
The  corresponding  percentages  for  the  native-born  were  58.5  per  cent  single, 
37.0  per  cent  married,  and  4.5  per  cent  wddowed  and  for  the  foreign-born 
40.2  per  cent  single,  55.7  per  cent  married,  and  4.2  per  cent  widowed. 
The  foreign-born,  therefore,  show  a  considerably  lower  percentage  of  single 
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persons  than  the  native-born.     Of  the  foreign-born  races  the  French,  with 
79.9  per  cent  married,  show  a  larger  proportion  married  than  any  other  race. 

.  .  .  The  proportion  of  husbands  reporting  wives  in  the  United  States  is 
100  per  cent  for  the  Irish.  With  this  exception  the  French  Canadians,  Canadians 
other  than  French,  Germans,  Enghsh,  and  Scotch,  have  the  largest  proportions 
for  husbands  reporting  wives  in  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  husbands 
reporting  wives  in  the  United  States  is  very  much  smaller  for  the  Armenians  than 
i  for  the  individuals  of  any  other  race.  .  ,  . 

(5)  Visits  Abroad.  —  ...  The  proportion  of  foreign-born  male  employees 
in  the  United  States  under  five  years  who  have  made  visits  abroad  is  largest  for 
the  Canadians  other  than  French  and  much  larger  for  the  French  Canadians 

|i  than  for  the  individuals  of  any  other  race.  The  French  Canadians,  followed  by 
the  Scotch,  English,  and  Canadians  other  than  French,  in  the  order  mentioned, 
have  the  largest  and  the  Syrians  the  smallest  proportion  of  individuals  in  the 

I  United  States  from  five  to  nine  years  who  have  made  \dsits  abroad,  and  the 
Scotch,  followed  by  the  French  Canadians,  Canadians  other  than  French,  and 
English,  in  the  order  mentioned,  have  the  largest  proportion  of  individuals  who 

I  have  been  in  the  United  States  10  years  or  over  who  have  made  visits  abroad.  .  .  . 

(4)  Age.  —  Of  a  total  of  17,757  employees,  19.9  per  cent  are  from  14  to  19, 

25.8  per  cent  from  20  to  24,  16.8  per  cent  from  25  to  29,  10.9  per  cent  from  30  to 

34,  15.1  per  cent  from  35  to  44,  7.8  per  cent  from  45  to  54,  and  3.7  per  cent  55 

years  of  age  or  over.  .  .  , 

Among  the  foreign-born  the  Russian  Hebrews,  North  Italians,  South  Italians, 

I  Portuguese,  Russians,  Lithuanians,  and  Syrians,  report  50  per  cent  or  more  under 
25  years  of  age.  The  English,  French,  Germans,  Irish,  and  Scotch  report  50 
per  cent  or  more  30  years  of  age  or  over.  The  Lithuanians  show  a  comparatively 
high  percentage  from  25  to  29  years  of  age.  .  .  . 

(ee)     General  Progress  and  Assimilation. 
(1)  Citizenship.  —  Of  1,702  males  who  reported  complete  data  and  who  have 
been  in  the  Ignited  States  five  years  or  over,  21.5  per  cent  are  fully  naturalized 
and  31.2  per  cent  have  first  papers  only.     Of  those  with  a  residence  of  from  five 
to  nine  years,  9.2  per  cent  are  naturalized  and  18.2  per  cent  have  first  papers. 
In  the  group  of  males  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  10  years  or  over,  29 
per  cent  are  fully  naturalized,  and  39.1  per  cent  have  first  papers.     Of  all  males 
who  have  been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or  over,  Irish  show  the  highest 
percentage  fully  naturalized,  followed  by  Germans  in  somewhat  smaller  propor- 
tions.    South  Italians,  English,  and  North  Italians  show  very  small  proportions 
naturalized  when  compared  with  the  races  first  mentioned.     English  show  by  far 
the  highest  per  cent  having  first  papers  only  and  North  Italians  the  lowest.  .  .  . 
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{2)  Ability  to  Speak  English.  —  The  proportion  of  foreign-born  employees 
who  speak  Enghsh  is  47.3  per  cent  for  the  males,  34.4  per  cent  for  the  females, 
and  42.1  per  cent  for  all  individuals.  The  Germans,  followed  by  the  French 
Canadians  and  Russian  Hebrews,  in  the  order  mentioned,  have  the  largest 
and  the  South  Italians  the  smallest  proportion  of  males,  and  the  Germans,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Russian  Hebrew^s  and  French  Canadians,  in  the  order  mentioned, 
the  largest  and  the  Lithuanians  the  smallest  proportion  of  females  who  are  able 
to  speak  English.  .  .  . 

Information  was  obtained  in  this  industry  for  8,790  foreign-born  employees, 
42.1  per  cent  of  whom  speak  English.  Of  those  who  have  been  in  the  United 
States  under  five  years,  19.6  per  cent  speak  English,  as  compared  with  59  per 
cent  of  those  with  a  residence  of  five  to  nine  years,  and  83.5  per  cent  of  those 
with  a  residence  of  10  years  or  over;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  length  of  residence 
in  the  United  States  materially  affects  the  ability  of  the  foreign-born  employees 
to  speak  English.  It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  Germans, 
without  regard  to  the  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  show  a  consider- 
ably larger  proportion  who  speak  English  than  do  the  French  Canadians.  The 
French  Canadians,  in  turn,  show  a  much  larger  proportion  who  speak  English 
than  do  the  Syrians,  Russians,  or  French,  and  a  very  much  larger  proportion 
than  do  the  North  Italians,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  or  South  Italians  —  the  last 
named  reporting  only  24.6  per  cent.  The  males,  it  will  be  noted,  in  each  period 
of  residence  group,  show  a  considerably  larger  proportion  than  do  the  females.   .  .  , 

D.    Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing.^ 

(a)  Introductory. 
{1 )  Territory  Studied.  —  In  collecting  data  relative  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  different  sections  of  the  country  according  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  industry  as  indicated  by  the  Federal  Census  of  Manufactures  of  1905.  The 
operating  forces  of  the  factories  were  studied  more  intensively  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  other  New  England  States  because  of  the  greater  concentration  of  the 
industry  in  that  section,  but  detailed  data  were  also  obtained  from  the  shoe  fac- 
tory operatives  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  and  other  States  of  the  Middle  West 
in  order  to  ascertain  conditions  and  to  have  a  basis  of  comparison  with  New 
England. 

{2)  Contents  of  Report.  —  The  report  on  this  industry  consists  of  three 
parts:  I.  A  general  survey  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  with  sta- 
tistical data  obtained  from  employees  in  all  sections  of  the  country;  II.  A 
general  statistical  survey  of  the  East,  with  an  intensive  study  of  two  repre- 
sentative boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  communities  in  the  New  England 
States;   and  III.  A  general  statistical  survey  of  the  Middle  West.     Except 

1  From  Vol.  12  of  the  report  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission  . 
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for  a  brief  review  of  Parts  I  and  III,  the  present  discussion  of  the  report 
on  this  industry  will  be  confined  to  data  appearing  in  the  intensive  study  of 
one  of  the  two  representative  New  England  communities,  as  the  facts  pre- 
sented will  afford  a  basis  of  comparison  with  similar  facts  for  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing  communities  in  Massachusetts. 

(3)  General  Survey.  —  The  general  survey  was  based  on  information 
obtained  for  19,946  operatives  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Of  this  num- 
ber 72.7  per  cent  were  native-born  and  27.3  per  cent  foreign-born.  The 
percentage  who  were  foreign-born  was  only  11.1  for  the  Middle  West  as 
compared  with  37.2  for  the  East.  The  number  of  males  employed  in  this 
industry  far  out-numbered  the  females,  the  males  constituting  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  employees  considered.  The  races  most  highly 
represented  among  the  foreign-born  are  South  Italians,  Russian  Hebrews, 
French  and  other  Canadians,  Greeks,  Slovaks,  Irish,  North  Italians,  Germans, 
a,nd  English.  In  no  case,  however,  did  any  of  these  races  of  foreign-born 
constitute  more  than  3.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  con- 
sidered. 

A  study  of  2,753  foreign-born  shows  that  41.4  per  cent  have  had  experience 
in  shoe  manufacturing  before  coming  to  the  United  States,  29.2  were  farmers 
or  farm  laborers,  7.4  per  cent  were  in  hand  trades,  8.3  per  cent  in  trade, 
5.0  per  cent  in  manufacturing  other  than  shoe  manufacturing,  3.1  per  cent 
in  general  labor,  and  5.6  per  cent  in  other  occupations.  The  South  Italians 
and  Germans  show  over  60  per  cent  employed  in  shoe  manufacturing  before 
coming  to  the  United  States. 

Although  the  general  survey  contained  but  little  data  making  specific 
reference  to  Massachusetts,  the  study  of  the  representative  community 
appears  to  be  of  distinct  value  in  that  it  presents  data  with  which  may  be 
compared  similar  data  for  those  cities  in  Massachusetts  that  are  known  to 
be  distinctively  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  centers.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  industries,  studies  were  made  of  representative  communities  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  for  one  of  these  communities 
data  have  been  presented  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

(b)     Study  of  a  Representative  Community, 
(aa)     Racial  Classification. 
Original  information  was  obtained  for  463  households  with  2,337  mem- 
bers, and  detailed  information  was  also  secured  for  4,959  operatives  in  the 
community.     In  this  review  attention  will  be  directed  principally  to  the 
matter  having  reference  to  the  4,959  operatives. 
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The  racial  classification  of  the  operating  forces  of  the  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories in  this  community  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  12.  —  Employees  for  Whom  Information  was  Secured,  hy  Sex  and  General 

Nativity  and  Races. 


Number 

Percentages 

General  Nativity  and  Race. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Totals. 

3,310 

1,649 

4,959 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Native  Born. 

1,877 

1,155 

3,032 

56.7 

70.0 

61.1 

Native-born  of  native  father, 

1,181 

677 

1,858 

35.7 

41.1 

37.4 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 

696 

478 

1,174 

21.0 

29.0 

23.7 

Foreign  Born. 

l,Jlt3S 

m 

1,927 

43.3 

30.0 

38.9 

Armenian, 

51 

5 

56 

1.5 

0.3 

1.1 

Canadian,  French, 

203 

72 

275 

6.1 

4.4 

5.5 

Canadian,  Other, 

151 

137 

288 

4.6 

8.3 

5.8 

English,     . 

74 

34 

108 

2,2 

2.1 

2.2 

Greek, 

88 

7 

95 

2.7 

0.4 

1.9 

Hebrew,  Russian, 

247 

74 

321 

7.5 

4.5 

6.5 

Irish, 

85 

67 

152 

2.6 

4.1 

3.1 

Italian,  North, 

103 

16 

119 

3.1 

1.0 

2.4 

Italian,  South, 

226 

27 

253 

6.8 

1.6 

5.1 

Swedish, 

66 

11 

77 

2.0 

0.7 

1.6 

All  others. 

139 

44 

183 

4.2 

2.6 

3.7 

(bh)  History  of  Immigration. 
.  .  .  Since  1875  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  inhabitants.  The  first  immigrants  to  come  to  the  city  in  any  number 
appear  to  have  been  the  Irish.  There  were  1,857  of  these  people  in  the  community 
in  1855,  and  2,307  in  1865.  From  1865  to  1895  the  Irish  population  increased 
rapidly,  but  the  figures  for  1905  show  a  slight  decrease.  Even  in  1905,  however, 
the  Irish  are  present  in  larger  numbers  than  persons  of  any  other  European  race. 
Canadian  immigration  to  Community  A  has  been  heavy  since  1875.  Many  of 
the  persons  of  Canadian  nativity  are  from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  many  others  are  of  French  descent.  English  and 
Scotch  immigration,  while  not  so  heavy  as  the  Irish  and  Canadian  immigration, 
has  been  regular  since  before  1855.  Since  1885  there  has  been  a  limited  Scan- 
dinavian immigration.  The  immigration  of  persons  of  Southern  [and]  Eastern 
European  nativity  was  very  light  until  after  1895.  By  1905,  however,  persons 
of  Polish,  Russian,  Italian,  and  Austrian  birth  had  come  to  the  community  in 
considerable  numbers. 

The  foreign-born  constituted  38.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  considered, 
while  23.7  per  cent  were  native-born  of  foreign  father  and  37.4  per  cent  were 
native-born  of  native  father.  The  10  leading  races  represented  among 
the  foreign-born  were:  Russian  Hebrew,  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
(4,959)  considered;  Canadian  (other  than  French),  5.8  per  cent;  French 
Canadians,  5.5;  South  Italian,  5.1;   Irish,  3.1;   North  Italian,  2.4;   Enghsh, 
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2.2;  Greek,  1.9;  Swedish,  1.6;  and  Armenian,  1,1  per  cent.  The  males  of 
each  race  specified  exceeded  the  females,  the  excess  being  particularly  large  in 
the  following  races  where  the  relative  numbers  were:  Armenians,  51  males, 
five  females;  Greek,  88  males,  seven  females;  North  Italians,  103  males,  16 
females;  South  Italians,  226  males,  27  females;  and  Swedish,  66  males, 
11  females.  In  the  case  of  the  native-born  the  excess  of  males  over  females 
was  not  so  large  as  in  the  case  of  the  foreign-born,  the  native-born  males  num- 
bering 1,877  and  the  native-born  females  numbering  1,155,  as  compared  with 
1,433  foreign-born  males  and  494  foreign-born  females. 

{cc)     Economic  Status. 

{1)  Prior  Occupation  of  Immigrants.  —  Before  immigrating  to  the  United 
States,  60.8  per  cent  of  the  863  foreign-born  males  were  employed  in  shoe 
manufacturing,  5.6  per  cent  in  manufacturing  other  than  shoe  manufactur- 
ing, 11.6  per  cent  as  farmers  or  farm  laborers,  1.5  per  cent  as  general  laborers, 
5.7  per  cent  in  hand  trades,  10  per  cent  in  trade,  and  4.9  per  cent  in  other 
occupations  not  specified.  Over  88  per  cent  of  both  North  and  South  Ital- 
ians were  engaged  in  shoe  manufacturing.  The  French  Canadians  show 
36.9  per  cent  who  followed  farming  or  farm  labor  before  coming  to  the  United 
States,  whereas  less  than  three  per  cent  of  any  of  the  other  races  reported 
were  so  occupied.  The  Russian  Hebrews  showed  24  per  cent  engaged  in 
trade,  and  each  other  race  showed  less  than  five  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  by  general  nativity  and  race  the  number  of 
male  operatives  reporting,  the  average  wages  per  week,  and  the  percentage 
who  earned  specified  amounts  each  week: 


Table  13.  —  Weekhj  Wages  of  Male  Operatives  18  Years  of  Age  and  Over,  with  Per- 
centages Earning  Specified  Amounts. 


Number 

re- 
porting 

Average 
Earnings 
per  week 

Percentages  Earning  Specified 
Amounts  per  Week 

Gener.u.  Nativity  and  Race. 

$5  or 
over 

$10  or 
over 

$15  or 
over 

$20  or 
over 

$25  or 
over 

Totals. 

2,424 

12.85 

99.7 

75.2 

37.6 

4.8 

1.1 

Native  Born. 

1,312 

13.71 

99.7 

83.8 

47.0 

5.9 

1.4 

Native-born  of  native  father,  white,  . 
Native-born  of  foreign  father,    . 

831 

477 

13.85 
13.48 

99.6 
99.8 

85.6 
80.9 

48.3 
44.7 

6.5 
4.8 

1.8 
0.8 

Foreign  Born. 

1,112 

11.83 

99.6 

64.9 

26.4 

3.5 

0.6 

Canadian,  French,       .... 
Canadian,  Other,         .... 
Hebrew,  Russian,        .... 

Italian,  North, 

Italian,  South, 

All  others, 

160 
101 
195 
88 
205 
363 

13.29 
14.33 
10.93 
10.92 
10.38 
i_ 

100.0 
99.0 
99.5 
98.9 

100.0 
1  _ 

78.8 
86.1 
59.0 
59.1 
51.2 
I  _ 

41.9 
50.5 
17.9 
13.6 
11.2 
1  _ 

4.4 
11.9 
0.5 
0.0 
1.5 
I  _ 

1.3 

2.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
1  _ 

1  Not  computed. 
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{2)  Weekly  Earnings.  —  The  average  earnings  per  week  of  the  2,424  male 
employees  IS  years  of  age  and  over  were  812.85,  the  average  for  the  native- 
born  being  S13.71  as  compared  with  S11.83  for  the  foreign-born.  Of  the 
several  races  of  foreign-born  specified,  the  Canadians  (other  than  French) 
averaged  S14.33  per  week  (a  rate  higher  than  that  of  813.71  for  the  native- 
born);  the  French  Canadians,  813.29;  the  Russian  Hebrews,  S10.93;  North 
Itahans,  810.92;  and  South  Itahans,  810.38.  Of  the  2,424  male  employees 
considered,  75.2  per  cent  earned  810  or  over  per  week,  37.6  per  cent  earned 
815  or  over,  4.8  per  cent  820  or  over,  and  only  1.1  per  cent  as  high  as  S25. 
The  Canadian  (other  than  French)  ranked  highest  among  the  several  races 
of  foreign-born  with  respect  to  the  percentages  of  the  total  number  recei\-ing 
the  higher  rates  of  wages,  the  percentage  recei^Tng  810  and  over  being  86. 1 
for  this  race  as  compared  with  78.8  per  cent  for  French  Canadians,  59.0  per 
cent  for  Russian  Hebrews,  59.1  per  cent  for  North  Itahans,  and  51.2  per 
cent  for  South  Italians.  The  percentage  recei^'ing  810  and  over,  815  and 
over,  820  and  over,  and  825  and  over  was  even  higher  for  the  Canadians 
(other  than  French)  than  for  the  native-born. 

In  the  case  of  the  female  employees  18  years  of  age  and  over  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  the  native-born  were  88.42  and  of  the  foreign-born  87.79. 
Of  the  1,026  female  employees  considered,  96.6  per  cent  earned  85  or  over; 
63.4  per  cent  earned  87.50  or  over;  22.2  per  cent  earned  810  or  over;  and 
2.2  per  cent  earned  815.00  or  over. 

(S)  Annual  Earnings  of  Male  Heads  of  Families.  —  Of  393  male  heads  of 
families  selected  for  study,  90.8  per  cent  earned  under  81,000  per  year,  78.6 
per  cent  under  8800,  57  per  cent  under  8600,  31.3  per  cent  under  8400,  and 
4.8  per  cent  under  8200,  the  average  earnings  being  8618.  The  foreign-born 
show  a  larger  proportion  than  the  native-born  earning  each  specified  amount 
and  consequently  lower  average  earnings  —  for  example,  64.6  per  cent  of 
the  foreign-born  earned  less  than  8600  per  annum  as  compared  with  only 
33.3  per  cent  of  the  native-born.  Of  the  French  Canadian  male  heads  of 
families  the  average  annual  earnings  were  8759  as  compared  "^"ith  8756  for 
the  foreign-born  EngUsh  and  8718  for  the  foreign-bom  Irish.  The  average 
annual  earnings  for  foreign-born  Lithuanians  and  Greeks  were  8407  in  each 
case,  for  the  Armenians,  8416,  and  for  the  Pohsh  8420. 

(4)  Annual  Family  Income.  —  The  earnings  of  the  male  heads  of  families 
are  usually  supplemented  by  incomes  derived  from  various  sources.  Thus 
the  average  annual  family  income  of  the  430  famihes  studied  was  8813  as 
compared  \sith  the  average  annual  earnings  of  8618  by  the  male  heads.  The 
yearly  income  was  less  than  81,500  for  91.6  per  cent  of  the  families,  under 
81,(XX)  for  74.7  per  cent,  under  8750  for  55.1  per  cent,  under  8500  for  30.9 
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per  cent,  and  under  S300  for  7.7  per  cent,  this  latter  group  being  composed 
entirely  of  families  whose  heads  were  foreign-born. 

(5)  Wives  at  Work.  —  Of  430  wives,  9.8  per  cent  were  at  work,  the  per- 
centage of  the  native-born  wives  being  11.2  and  of  the  foreign-born  wives, 
9.3.  In  the  case  of  the  foreign-born  Enghsh  wives,  34.8  per  cent  were  at 
work,  while  the  next  highest  percentages  were  13.9  for  Lithuanians,  13.6  for 
South  Italians,  and  12.2  for  French  Canadians.  None  of  the  21  foreign- 
born  Irish  wives  were  at  work. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  ^^^ves  add  to  the  family  income  by  taking 
boarders  or  lodgers  in  the  home  so  that  when  this  source  of  income  is  taken 
into  consideration  it  is  found  that  44.2  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  wives 
and  28.9  per  cent  of  the  native-born  wives  add  to  the  famil}'-  income  either 
by  working  outside  or  by  taking  boarders  or  lodgers  in  the  home. 

(6)  Sources  of  Family  Income.  —  From  a  study  of  430  families  it  was 
found  that  69.4  per  cent  of  family  income  was  obtained  by  the  husband, 
3.3  per  cent  by  the  wife,  13.7  per  cent  by  the  children,  8.4  per  cent  from 
boarders  and  lodgers,  and  5.1  per  cent  from  other  sources.  Larger  propor- 
tions of  the  total  income  was  obtained  by  native-born  husbands  than  by 
foreign-born  husbands,  the  relative  percentages  being  76.4  and  66.1.  The 
foreign-born  children  contributed  14.8  per  cent  of  the  total  family  income 
as  compared  with  11.2  per  cent  for  the  native-born  children,  while  the  pay- 
ments by  boarders  and  lodgers  constituted  10.1  per  cent  of  the  total  family 
income  of  the  households  having  foreign-born  heads  as  compared  with  5.0 
per  cent  for  the  households  having  native-born  heads.  The  largest  contribu- 
tions by  children  were  in  the  households  whose  heads  were  foreign-born  Irish, 
the  percentage  of  the  total  income  being  54.1  and  the  next  highest  per  cent 
was  22.6  for  foreign-born  Hebrews.  Payments  by  boarders  and  lodgers  consti- 
tuted 16.3  per  cent  of  the  income  of  the  Lithuanian  families,  14.9  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  Polish  families,  11.4  per  cent  for  foreign-born  Hebrews,  and 
10.2  per  cent  for  French  Canadians. 

(dd)  Working  Conditions. 
(1)  Regularity  of  Employment.  —  Of  716  male  employees  for  whom  in- 
formation was  obtained,  98.7  per  cent  had  employment  for  three  months  or 
over,  91.5  per  cent  for  six  months  or  over,  67.6  per  cent  for  nine  months  or 
over,  and  30.4  per  cent  for  the  entire  12  months.  The  native-born  were 
found  to  be  rather  more  continuously  employed  than  the  foreign-born  and 
of  the  foreign-born  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  South  Italians  were  the  races 
less  continuously  employed. 
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(2)  The  Immigrant  and  Organized  Labor.  ■ —  Of  641  male  employees 
studied,  41.7  per  cent  were  aflBliated  with  trade  unions,  the  percentage  for 
the  native-born  being  37.8  as  compared  with  42.9  for  the  foreign-born. 
Among  the  foreign  races,  the  English  showed  the  largest  proportion  affili- 
ated, namely,  73.5  per  cent,  while  the  Polish  showed  the  smallest,  13.2  per 
cent. 

(ee)     Housing  and  Living  Conditions. 

(1)  Rent  in  its  Relation  to  Standard  of  Living.  —  For  385  households  pay- 
ing rent  and  reporting  the  amount  it  was  found  that  the  average  monthly 
rent  per  apartment  was  $14.70,  the  average  rent  per  room  was  S2.97,  and  the 
average  rent  per  person  was  S2.89.  For  households  whose  heads  were  foreign- 
born  the  average  rental  per  apartment  was  considerably  lower  than  for 
households  whose  heads  were  native-born,  the  relative  average  rentals  being 
§16.21  and  $13.88,  but  the  rentals  per  room  and  per  person  were  less  in  the 
case  of  the  households  whose  heads  were  foreign-born,  the  relative  rates 
being  respectively  $3.26  and  $2.88  per  room  and  $3.89  and  $2.62  per  person. 
Of  the  several  foreign-born  races  the  foreign-born  English  showed  the  highest 
rental  per  person,  namely,  $4.35,  and  the  Polish  the  lowest,  $1.23. 

From  a  study  of  463  households  it  was  found  that  the  average  number  of 
rooms  per  apartment  was  4.97.  Of  the  households  having  native-born  heads, 
only  9.4  per  cent  occupied  apartments  of  three  rooms  or  less,  while  of  the 
households  having  foreign-born  heads,  15.6  per  cent  occupied  apartments  of 
three  rooms  or  less. 

(2)  Size  of  Households.  —  The  average  number  of  persons  per  household 
was  5.05,  for  the  households  having  native-born  heads,  4.15,  and  for  the 
households  having  foreign-born  heads,  5.35.  Of  the  households  whose  heads 
were  native-born  36.8  per  cent  consisted  of  five  or  more  members  each,  while 
of  the  households  whose  heads  were  foreign-born,  62.7  per  cent  consisted  of 
five  or  more  members. 

(3)  Congestion.  —  Of  the  households  having  native-born  heads,  42.7  per 
cent  were  found  to  have  two  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room  and  16.2 
per  cent  with  three  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room,  while  for  the  house- 
holds having  foreign-born  heads,  67.6  per  cent  had  two  or  more  persons  per 
sleeping  room  and  21.7  per  cent  had  three  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room. 
In  the  case  of  the  households  having  foreign-born  Greeks  as  heads,  14.8  per 
cent  had  four  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room.  Some  congestion  of  this 
character  was  also  noted  among  South  Italians,  Hebrews,  and  Polish. 
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iff)     Salient  Characteristics. 

(1)  Literacy.  —  Nearly  all  (98.9  per  cent)  of  the  4,670  employees  studied 
could  read  and  98.5  per  cent  could  read  and  write.  Of  the  foreign-born  97.3 
per  cent  could  read  and  96.6  per  cent  could  read  and  write.  Among  the 
foreign-born  the  North  and  South  Italians,  Greeks,  Russian  Hebrews,  and 
Irish  furnished  the  smallest  percentages  who  could  read  and  \\Tite,  the  low- 
est percentage  being  91.6  per  cent  for  the  North  Italians. 

(2)  Conjugal  Condition.  —  Among  the  employees  20  years  of  age  and  over 
for  whom  information  was  secured,  61.9  per  cent  of  the  males  and  36.7  per 
cent  of  the  females  were  married,  and  4.7  per  cent  of  the  males  and  12.9 
per  cent  of  the  females  were  widowed.  A  somewhat  larger  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-born  (36.8)  were  single  than  of  the  native-bo^n  (30.7). 

(5)  Wives  Abroad.  —  A  considerable  number  of  the  foreign-born  male 
employees  left  their  mves  abroad  upon  immigrating  to  the  United  States. 
Thus,  out  of  734  male  employees  considered,  12.3  per  cent  reported  wife 
abroad.  The  percentages  for  certain  races  were  as  follows:  South  Italian, 
34.2;  North  Italian,  26.4;  Russian  Hebrew,  8.3;  EngHsh,  4.4.  None  of  the 
wives  of  Irish  or  Canadian  (other  than  French)  employees  were  abroad.  In 
the  case  of  the  South  Italians,  94  out  of  117  who  reported  -^ives  abroad  had 
been  in  the  United  States  for  five  years  or  over. 

(4)  Visits  Abroad.  —  Of  425  emploj-ees  considered,  30.5  had  made  at 
least  one  visit  to  their  native  country  since  first  coming  to  the  United  States. 
For  the  South  Italians  the  percentage  was  21.1. 

(5)  Charity.  —  Of  1,431  persons  who  received  charitable  assistance  in 
this  locality  45.4  per  cent  were  native-born  and  54.6  per  cent  were  foreign- 
born.    The  Irish  constituted  18.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  thus  assisted. 

{gg)     General  Progress  and  Assimilation. 

(1)  Ownership  of  Homes.  —  Home  ownership  by  families  the  heads  of 
which  were  of  foreign  birth  may  be  considered  as  a  strong  indication  of  inten- 
tion to  reside  in  this  country  permanently.  Of  525  families  for  whom  in- 
formation was  obtained  14.1  per  cent  own  their  homes,  the  percentage  for 
the  native-born  being  15.5  and  for  the  foreign-born  13.6.  The  highest  per- 
centage for  the  foreign-born  was  that  for  the  Irish,  54.8. 

(2)  School  Attendance.  —  Information  as  to  general  nativity  and  race  of 
father  was  obtained  for  9,583  pupils  in  public  schools  and  2,959  pupils  in 
parochial  schools.  The  proportion  of  pupils  of  foreign  parentage  is  44.2 
per  cent  in  public  schools  and  68.4  per  cent  in  parochial  schools,  while  the 
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proportion  of  children  of  native  whites  is  54.7  per  cent  in  public  and  31.6 
per  cent  in  parochial  schools. 

(5)  Citizenship.  —  Of  .320  foreign-born  male  employees  who  had  been  in 
the  United  States  for  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over 
on  arrival,  30.6  per  cent  were  fully  naturahzed  and  20.9  per  cent  had  first 
papers  only. 

(4)  Ability  to  speak  English.  —  A  study  of  1,051  foreign-born  persons  six 
years  of  age  and  over  showed  that  68.2  per  cent  could  speak  EngHsh.  Of 
the  several  races  represented,  the  French  Canadians  showed  the  highest 
percentage,  93.5;  Syrians,  90.7;  Hebrews,  76.0;  Armenians,  70.2;  South 
Italians,  69.0;  Lithuanians,  52.0;  Greeks,  51.8;  and  PoHsh,  45.7.  Of  the 
total  number  of  foreign-born  males  77.6  per  cent  could  speak  English  and  of 
the  females  only  55.7  per  cent.  The  inability  of  the  females  to  speak  Eng- 
lish was  particularly  marked  among  the  Greeks,  Lithuanians,  and  Polish, 
the  respective  percentages  able  to  speak  English  being  26.7,  28.0,  and  37.5. 
Some  progress  in  acquiring  the  ability  to  speak  English  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  93.6  per  cent  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  10  years 
or  over  can  speak  Enghsh,  while  for  those  who  have  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  five  years  the  percentage  is  only  50.5. 

4.     IMMIGRANTS  AS   CHARITY  SEEKERS. 
A.    Method  and  Scope  of  the  Investigation. 

In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  immigrants  are  the  recipients  of  charity, 
the  Immigration  Commission  planned  an  extensive  investigation  covering  this 
phase  of  the  immigration  question.  In  addition  to  the  original  investigation 
the  Commission  has  compiled  existing  federal  statistics  relative  to  immigrants 
and  pauperism.  This  compilation  consists  of  statistics  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization, covering  the  period  from  1850  to  1908.  ... 

A  schedule  or  form  was  drafted  on  which  information  was  to  be  entered  for 
each  member  of  the  family  at  home  for  each  case,  native  or  foreign-born,  receiving 
assistance  during  a  period  of  six  months,  from  December  1,  1908,  to  May  31,  1909. 
The  report  for  Boston  .  .  .  however,  includes  only  the  new  cases  assisted  during 
this  period.  The  information  required  for  each  case  was  apparent  cause  of  need 
and  aid  given,  and  for  each  individual  was  race,  sex,  age,  conjugal  condition, 
occupation,  and  country  of  birth,  and  for  the  foreign-born  indi\aduals  the  addi- 
tional information  of  years  in  the  United  States,  ability  to  speak  English,  and 
political  condition.  No  account  was  made  of  a  case  unless  some  assistance  was 
given.  The  information  required  was  entered  on  this  schedule  by  an  employee^ 
of  the  society,  usually  the  registrar,  and  for  this  service  a  small  payment  was 
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made  by  the  Commission.  A  representative  of  the  Commission  visited  these 
societies,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  far  West,  giving  instructions  as  to 
the  use  of  the  schedule.  .  .  . 

As.  a  part  of  its  investigation  the  Commission  made  a  study  of  the  work 
done  by  charity  organizations  during  the  six  months  from  December  1, 
1908,  to  May  31,  1909,  in  43  cities  in  the  United  States.  Five  of  these  cities, 
namely,  Boston,  Lynn,  Maiden,  Springfield,  and  Worcester,  are  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  for  these  five  cities  data  have  been  selected  for  consideration 
in  this  Bulletin.  The  summary  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  of  these 
five  cities  the  number  of  cases^  reported,  classified  according  to  the  general 
nativity  and  race  of  the  head  of  the  case. 


Table  14. 


•  Number  of  Cases  Assisted  in  Specified  Cities:  By  General  Nativity  and 
Race  of  Head  of  Case. 


General  Nativity  and  Race 
OF  Head  of  Case. 


Boston  2 


Lynn 


Maiden 


Springfield   Worcester 


All  Races. 

Native  Born. 

Native-born  of  native  father, 
Native-born  of  foreign  father, 

Foreign  Born. 

Armenian,      .         .         .         .        . 

Canadian,  French, 

Canadian,  Other,  .         .         .         . 

English 

German,         .         .        .        .         . 

Hebrew, 

Irish,        ...... 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South,       .         .        .        . 
Italian  (not  specified), 
Negro,  .         .         .         .         . 

Norwegian,    .        .         .        .         . 

Polish, 

Portuguese, 

Russian, 

Scotch,  

Swedish,         .         .         .        .        . 

Syrian,  ...... 

All  other  races,      .         .         .         . 


1,010 

390 

342 

48 

620 

1 

7 
119 
51 
11 
23 
174 

6 
97 
24 
16 

5 
13 

5 

9 
20 
13 

6 
20 


394 

182 

156 
26 


197 

163 

156 

7 

34 


220 

99 

59 
40 

121 

4 

15 

1 

6 

1 

48 

3 

5 


The  total  number  of  cases  for  which  information  was  secured  by  the  Com- 
mission in  43  cities  was  31,685.  The  head  of  the  case  was  foreign-born  in 
38.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases.  As  compared  with  this  showing, 
the  percentages  foreign-born  in  the  Massachusetts  cities  were  as  follows: 
Boston,  61.4;  Lynn,  53.8;  Maiden,  56.6;  Springfield,  17.3;  and  Worcester 
55.0. 


1  Each  individual  or  family  asking  assistance  is  called  a  "case."  No  case  is  reported  unless  some  assistance 
was  given.  Where  a  case  consists  of  a  family,  "head  of  case"  is  the  husband,  if  living  at  home,  or  the  wife,  if  a 
widow  or  deserted. 

'  In  this  city  new  cases  only  are  included. 
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B.    Boston.^ 

(a)     General  Nativity  and  Race. 

.  .  .  The  total  number  of  cases  assisted  by  the  society  reporting  data  was 
1,006,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  involved  in  these  cases  was  3,482. 

Of  the  1,006  cases,  616,  or  61.2  per  cent,  were  cases  in  which  the  head  of  the 
case  was  foreign-born  and  390,  or  38.8  per  cent,  were  cases  in  which  the  head 
was  native-born.  Included  with  the  native-born  are  48  cases,  or  4.8  per  cent  of 
the  total  number,  in  which  the  head  was  native-born  of  foreign  father.  .  .  . 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons,  2,266,  or  65.1  per  cent,  were  persons  involved 
in  cases  in  which  the  head  was  foreign-born,  and  1,216,  or  34.9  per  cent,  were 
persons  involved  in  cases  in  which  the  head  was  native-born.  Included  with  the 
native-born  were  188  persons,  or  5.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons, 
involved  in  cases  in  which  the  head  was  native-born  of  foreign  father. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  assistance  given  any  single  race  was  to  the  white, 
native-born  of  native  father,  with  308  cases  assisted,  or  30.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  involving  926  persons,  or  26.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons. 
The  Irish,  Canadian,  other  than  French,  South  Italian,  English,  Italian  (not 
specified),  Hebrew,  and  Scotch  are  the  foreign-born  races  assisted  by  the  society 
and  showing  percentages  ranging  in  the  order  named  from  11.8  to  2.  The  negro, 
native-born  of  native  father,  shows  a  percentage  of  3.4,  and  the  Irish,  native- 
born  of  foreign  father,  3.2.  .  .  . 

(6)     Apparent  Cause  of  Need. 

.  .  .  Lack  of  employment  or  insufficient  earnings  alone,  or  along  with  other 
causes,  was  the  apparent  cause  of  need  in  the  greatest  proportion  of  cases,  having 
46.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  so  reported.  The  cases  in  which  the  head  was 
foreign-born  report  lack  of  employment  or  insufficient  earnings  as  a  cause  of  need 
in  44.7  per  cent  of  their  number  and  the  native-born  in  49.2  per  cent.  .  .  . 

Neglect  or  bad  habits  of  breadwinner  includes  desertion  by  husband,  incar- 
ceration of  breadwinner,  intemperance  of  breadwinner,  and  neglect  by  bread- 
winner. This  class  of  causes  alone,  or  along  with  other  causes,  was  reported 
in  20.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases,  involving  23.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons.  Of  the  cases  in  which  the  head  was  native-born,  22.6  per 
cent  are  so  reported,  and  of  the  foreign-born  18.6  per  cent. 

Old  age  was  reported  as  a  cause  of  need  in  5.7  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  head  was  foreign-born  and  in  5.1  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  the  head  was 
native-born.  ... 

1  The  report  furnished  by  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston  includes  only  the  new  cases  assisted  bj-  that 
Society  from  December  1,  1908,  to  May  31,  1909. 
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(c)     Aid  Gimn. 
.  .  .  Food  or  meals  were  given  to  45.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases, 
medicine  or  medical  assistance  to  27  per  cent,  fuel  to  20  per  cent,  employment 
secured  for  13.9  per  cent,  cash  to  12.1  per  cent,  and  clothing  to  9.4  per  cent.  .  .  . 

(d)     Persons  per  Case. 
...  Of  a  total  of  1,006  cases,  425,  or  42.2  per  cent,  consisted  of  from  two  to 
four  persons,  which  group  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  cases;  276,  or  27.4 
per  cent,  of  from  five  to  eight  persons;  274,  or  27.2  per  cent,  of  but  one  person; 
and  31,  or  3.1  per  cent,  consisted  of  nine  or  more  persons.  .  .  . 

(e)     "  Type"  of  Case. 

.  .  .  The  tables  show  that  471  cases,  or  46.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
consist  of  husband  and  wife,  with  or  without  children.  Of  this  number  175 
cases  consist  of  husband  and  wife  with  one  or  two  children  and  174  cases  consist 
of  husband  and  wife  with  from  three  to  five  children. 

The  cases  consisting  of  widow,  with  or  without  children,  are  236,  or  23.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  number.  Of  this  number  106  cases  consist  of  widow  with  one 
or  two  children.  The  term  "widow,"  as  used  in  this  table,  includes,  besides  the 
widowed,  deserted,  or  divorced,  those  wives  whose  husbands  are  residing  else- 
where and  unmarried  mothers  living  with  their  children. 

The  cases  consisting  of  widower,  with  or  without  children,  are  67,  or  6.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  number,  and  of  this  number  56  cases  consist  of  widowers  alone. 

Cases  in  which  there  are  persons  other  than  husband,  wife,  and  children  and 
cases  in  which  there  is  neither  husband  nor  wife,  have  been  classed  as  "others." 
Cases  under  this  class  numbered  232,  or  23.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and  of 
this  number  142  cases  consisted  of  but  one  person.  .  .  . 

The  report  for  Boston  contained  47  cases,  or  7.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
consisting  only  of  husband  and  wife.  .  .  . 

(/)  Age  of  Persons  Involved  in  Cases  Assisted. 
...  Of  a  total  of  3,339  persons  involved  in  the  cases  assisted  reporting  age, 
1,598,  or  47.9  per  cent,  were  under  16  years  of  age;  1,172,  or  35.1  per  cent,  were 
from  16  to  39  years  of  age;  424,  or  12.7  per  cent,  were  from  40  to  59  years  of 
age;  and  145,  or  4.3  per  cent,  were  60  years  of  age  or  over.  .  .  1,480,  or  44.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  reporting  age,  were  children  13  years  of  age  or  under,  and 
.  .  .  754,  or  22.6  per  cent,  were  children  less  than  six  years  of  age.  .  .  . 

(g)     Conjugal  Condition  of  Persons  Involved  in  Cases  Assisted. 
...  Of  the  1,575  persons  20  years  of  age  or  over  reporting  conjugal  condition, 
1,019,   or  64.7  per  cent,  were    married;   306,   or   19.4  per  cent,  were  deserted, 
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separated,  or  widowed;  and  250,  or  15.9  per  cent,  were  single.  The  foreign-born 
have  the  larger  proportion  of  persons  married,  and  the  native-born  the  larger 
proportion  of  persons  deserted,  separated  or  widowed,  and  single.  The  large 
proportion  of  single  persons  among  the  native-born  of  foreign  father  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  over  one-half  of  such  persons  are  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
29. 

The  South  Italian  show  the  largest  proportion,  or  73.5  per  cent,  married, 
and  the  white,  native-born  of  native  father,  the  smallest,  or  60.2  per  cent.  .  .  . 

The  total  number  of  cases  in  which  the  wife  is  the  head  of  the  case  and  re- 
ported deserted,  separated,  or  widowed  is  250.  Of  this  number,  171,  or  68.4  per 
cent,  are  widowed,  and  79,  or  31.6  per  cent,  are  deserted  or  separated.  The  cases 
in  which  the  head  is  a  widow  represent  17  per  cent  of  the  total  number  and  those 
in  which  the  head  is  reported  deserted  or  separated  represent  7.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  number.  .  .  . 

(/;)     General  Occwpation  of  Children. 

...  A  total  of  829  children,  six  and  under  16  years  of  age,  were  involved  in 
the  cases  assisted.  Of  this  number  87.7  per  cent  were  at  school,  8.9  per  cent  were 
at  home,  and  3.4  per  cent  were  at  work.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  proportion  of  foreign-born  children  at  work  was  3.2  per  cent,  native- 
born  of  foreign  father  3.7  per  cent,  total  native-born  3.4  per  cent,  and  white, 
native-born  of  native  father  2.7  per  cent. 

The  Irish  and  South  Italian,  native-born  of  foreign  father,  show  the  largest 
proportion  of  children  at  school,  95.3  and  94.3  per  cent,  respectively.  .  .  . 

(i)     Years  in  United  States. 

.  .  .  The  foreign-born  heads  of  cases  reporting  years  in  the  United  States 
numbered  522.  Of  this  number,  20.7  per  cent  have  lived  in  the  United  States 
less  than  five  years,  42.5  per  cent  less  than  10  years,  and  73  per  cent  less  than 
20  years.  .  .  . 

(j)  Ability  to  Syeak  English. 
...  Of  the  total  number  reporting,  74.9  per  cent  speak  the  English  language, 
with  77.4  per  cent  of  the  males  and  72.7  per  cent  of  the  females.  Of  the  foreign- 
born,  67.4  per  cent  speak  English,  with  71.3  per  cent  of  the  males  and  63.8  per 
cent  of  the  females.  Of  the  native-born  of  foreign  father,  98.8  per  cent  speak 
English,  with  100  per  cent  of  the  males  and  98  per  cent  of  the  females.  The 
proportion  speaking  English  of  the  Hebrews  is  75  per  cent.  South  Italians  54.4 
per  cent,  and  Italian  (not  specified)  61.2  per  cent.  .  .  . 

{k)     Citizenship. 
...  Of  the  127  [foreign-born  males  over  21  years  of  age  on  arrival,  who  have 
been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or  over]  reporting  citizenship,  63,  or  49.6 
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per  cent,  were  either  fully  naturalized  or  had  their  first  papers;  56,  or  44.1  per 
cent,  were  fully  naturalized;  and  seven,  or  5.5  per  cent,  had  first  papers  only. 
Of  the  three  races  included  in  this  table,  69.7  per  cent  of  the  Irish  were  fully 
naturalized,  55  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  (other  than  French)  were  fully  natural- 
ized, and  21.4  per  cent  of  the  South  Italian  were  fully  naturalized,  and  7.1  per 
cent  had  first  papers  only. 

5.    IMMIGRATION  AND  CRIME. 

A.  Introductory. 

The  data  here  presented,  having  reference  to  Immigration  and  Crime, 

have  been  taken  from  Volume  36  of  the  Reports  of  the  Commission.     The 

following  paragraphs  summarize  the  principal  results  of  the  study  of  the 

statistics  on  the  subject  to  which  the  Commission  had  access: 

No  satisfactory  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  to  show  that  immigration 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  crime  disproportionate  to  the  increase  in  adult  pop- 
ulation. Such  comparable  statistics  of  crime  and  population  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  indicate  that  immigrants  are  less  prone  to  commit  crime  than  are  native 
Americans. 

The  statistics  do  indicate,  however,  that  the  American-born  children  of 
immigrants  exceed  the  children  of  natives  in  relative  amount  of  crime.  It  also 
appears  from  data  bearing  on  the  volume  of  crime  that  juvenile  delinquency  is 
more  common  among  immigrants  than  it  is  among  Americans.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  factors  affecting  these  conclusions.  First,  immigrants  are  found  in 
greater  proportion  in  cities  than  in  rural  communities,  and  the  criminality  of  the 
children  of  immigrants  is  largely  a  product  of  the  city.  Second,  the  majority 
of  the  juvenile  delinquents  are  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  where  im- 
migrants form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  country.  This  excessive  representation  of  immigrants  in  the  population 
of  that  group  of  States  which  reports  the  largest  number  of  juvenile  delinquents 
makes  the  percentage  of  immigrant  juvenile  delinquents^  in  the  country  at  large 
greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  immigrant  population  were  more  evenly  distrib- 
luted  throughout  the  United  States. 

Is  the  volume  of  crime  in  the  United  States  augmented  by  the  presence  among 
us  of  the  immigrant  and  his  offspring?  is  the  question  usually  asked  first  in  con- 
sidering the  relation  of  immigration  to  crime.  In  natural  sequence  to  it  is  the 
further  question.  If  immigration  increases  crime,  what  races  are  responsible  for 
such  increase?  No  one  has  satisfactorily  answered  these  questions;  no  one  can 
answer  them  fully  without  a  machinery  far  greater  than  that  which  the  Immi- 
gration Commission  has  had  at  its  disposal. 

In  order  even  closely  to  approximate  accuracy  in  answering  these  questions, 

1  Juvenile  delinquency  differs  greatly  in  the  several  sectiona  of  the  country,  being  very  largely  determined  by 
local  conditions  such  as  the  existence  of  children's  courts  and  reformatory  institutions. 
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at  least  the  f oUov.ing  facts  are  necessary :  The  age,  sex,  race,  and  offense  of  every 
offender  committed  to  a  penal  institution  during  a  definite  period  of  time,  and 
the  age,  sex,  and  race  of  every  person  in  the  general  population  on  a  date  falling 
within  that  period  of  time.  Such  facts  have  never  been  ascertained.  Without 
them  all  conclusions  regarding  the  relative  amount  of  crime  committed  by  im- 
migrants and  natives  must  be  largely  conjectural. 

Such  figures  as  are  presented  in  the  Census  reports  indicate  that  immigration 
has  not  increased  the  volume  of  crime  to  a  distinguishable  extent,  if  at  all.  In 
fact,  the  figures  seem  to  indicate  a  contrary  result. 

Immigration  has,  however,  evidently  made  changes  in  the  character  of  crime 
in  the  United  States.  Whether  these  changes  are  for  better  or  for  worse  must  be 
left  to  individual  decision.  The  determination  of  the  nature  of  these  changes 
has  been  the  chief  work  undertaken  in  this  investigation  of  immigration  and 
crime.  From  the  data  gathered  it  is  evident  that  immigration  has  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  nature  of  the  crimes  committed  in  the  United  States.  This  effect 
has  been  to  increase  the  commission  of  offenses  of  personal  violence  (such  as 
abduction  and  kidnapping,  assault,  homicide,  and  rape),  and  of  that  large  class 
of  violations  of  the  law  known  as  offenses  against  public  policy  (which  include 
disorderly  conduct,  drunkenness,  vagrancy,  the  violation  of  corporation  ordi- 
nances, and  many  offenses  incident  to  city  life).  It  is  also  probable  that  immi- 
gration has  somewhat  increased  offenses  against  chastity,  especially  those 
connected  with  prostitution.  That  certain  offenses  of  pecuniary  gain,  such  as 
blackmail  and  extortion  and  the  receiving  of  stolen  property,  are  more  common 
now  because  of  immigration  is  likewise  possible,  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
majority  of  the  gainful  offenses  have  increased  because  of  immigration.  Indeed, 
the  data  analyzed  in  this  report  appear  to  indicate  a  far  greater  commission  of 
such  offenses  by  Americans  than  by  immigrants. 

Some  of  the  changes  in  the  character  of  crime  may  be  traced  to  immigration 
from  specific  countries,  although  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  data  regarding  race 
has  rendered  the  determination  of  racial  influences  almost  impossible.  The  in- 
crease in  offenses  of  personal  violence  in  this  country  is  largely  traceable  to  immi- 
gration from  Southern  Europe,  and  especially  from  Italy.  This  is  most  marked 
in  connection  with  the  crime  of  homicide;  of  all  the  various  race  and  nationality 
groups  appearing  in  the  data  collected,  the  Italian  stands  out  prominently  as 
having  the  largest  percentage  of  cases  of  homicide  among  its  crimes.  Abduction 
and  kidnapping  likewise  have  evidently  become  more  prevalent  because  of  Italian 
immigration.  The  increase  in  offenses  against  public  policy  is  perhaps  more  due 
to  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  resultant  increase  in  the  number  of  forbidden 
acts  than  it  is  to  immigration.  To  immigration,  however,  some  increase  in  the 
commission  of  these  acts  is  evidently  due  and  may  be  largely  traced  to  immigra- 
tion from  Ireland,  Scotland,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Russia.  The  Irish  and  Scotch 
immigrants  are  notable  in  penal  records  for  intoxication,  the  Italian  for  offenses 
of  violence  against  public  policy,  and  the  Greek  and  Russian  for  the  violation  of 
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corporation  ordinances  in  large  cities.  Such  probable  increase  in  offenses  against 
chastity  as  appears  due  to  immigration  is  chiefly  of  crimes  connected  with  pros- 
titution, and  has  evidently  been  largely  caused  by  immigration  from  France 
and  Russia.  .  .  . 

B.      ChAEACTER  AND   ScOPE   OF  THE   INVESTIGATION. 

.  .  .  The  investigation  was  .  .  .  confined  to  a  determination,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  of  the  changes  in  the  character  of  crime  in  the  United  States  which  had 
resulted  from  immigration  and  of  the  crimes  peculiar  to  various  immigrant  races 
and  nationalities.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  After  a  general  survey  of  the  possible  sources  of  criminal  statistics  in 
this  country,  the  following  were  selected  as  affording  the  greatest  amount  of  data 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Commission:  I.  Court  records;  II.  Records  of  penal 
institutions;  III.     Records  of  arrests  by  the  police  of  various  cities.  .  .  . 

From  these  sources  records  of  1,179,677  criminal  cases  were  obtained.  The 
dissimilarity  of  the  sources,  however,  detracts  from  their  strict  comparability, 
and  the  figures  from  each  source  must  be  subjected  to  separate  analysis.    .    .    . 

[Of  these  three  classes  of  records  the  commitments  to  all  Massachusetts  penal 
institutions,  October  1,  1908,  to  September  30,  1909,  constituted  31,653  criminal 
cases  considered  and  a  digest  of  these  data  having  reference  to  Massachusetts  is 
herewith  presented.] 

C.  Commitments  to  Massachusetts  Penal  Institutions. 
From  the  data  of  commitments  to  Massachusetts  penal  institutions^  October 
1,  1908,  to  September  30,  1909,  five  immigrant  and  five  second-generation  groups 
have  likewise  been  selected  for  comparison  with  persons  native-born  of  native 
father.  No  separation,  however,  of  the  white  and  negro  constituents  of  the  latter 
group  is  possible.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  the  Massachusetts  records  do  not  contain 
any  classification  of  the  foreign-born  by  race,  nor  of  the  native-born  by  race  of 
father.  The  classification  is  ...  by  country  of  birth.  Thus,  in  the  following 
discussion  the  term  "nationality"  is  used  to  indicate  the  country  of  birth  of  the 
foreign-born,  and  when  reference  is  made  to  the  "second  generation"  it  should 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  the  American-born  children  of  the  designated  "na- 

)  tionality."    For  example,  by  first-generation  Canadians  are  meant  persons  born 
in  Canada,  while  by  second-generation  Canadians  are  meant  persons  born  in  the 

1  United  States  whose  fathers  were  born  in  Canada.  .  .  . 

Only  one  of  the  five  second-generation  groups  shows,  in  the  date  of  com- 
mitments to  Massachusetts  penal  institutions,  a  persistent  deviation  in  the 
character  of  its  criminality  from  the  corresponding  immigrant  group  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  native-born  of  native  father.  This  group  is  the  second-generation 
Irish. 


1  Excluding  the  State  Farm. 
[79] 
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(a)     Classes  of  Crime. 
The  four  general  classes  of  crime  occur  among  the  11  groups  of  offenders 
selected  for  analysis  as  follows: 


Table  15.  —  Classes  of  Crimes,  First  and  Second  Generations  Compared:  Massachusetts 
Penal  Institutions,  October  1,  1908,  to  Seftember  30,  1909. 

Number. 


Classification. 


Native  born  of  native  father, 
Canadian: 

Immigrant, 

Second  generation, 
English: 

Immigrant, 

Second  generation, 
German: 

Immigrant, 

Second  generation, 
Irish: 

Immigrant, 

Second  generation, 
Scotch: 

Immigrant,     . 

Second  generation. 


Totals 


/^„;„f.,i         Offenses 
nffl^^pi      of  Personal 
Offenses        violence 


5,288 

2,675 
1,176 

1,036 
529 

155 
200 

6,351 
7,278 

439 
271 


1,090 


308 
220 


282 
726 


278 


134 
52 


189 
260 


Offenses 
Against 
Public 
Policy 


3,598 


2,038 
831 


400 


104 
138 


5,718 
6,074 


376 
212 


Offenses 
Against 
Chastity 


203 


134 
43 


70 
113 


Unclassi- 
fied 
Offenses 


119 


92 
105 


Percentages  of  Total  Number. 


Native-born  of  native  father, 
Canadian: 

Immigrant, 

Second  generation, 
English: 

Immigrant, 

Second  generation, 
German: 

Immigrant, 

Second  generation, 
Irish: 

Immigrant, 

Second  generation, 
Scotch: 

Immigrant, 

Second  generation, 


ler, 

100.0 

20.6 

5.3 

68.0 

3.8 

100.0 
100.0 

11.5 
18.7 

5.0 
4.4 

76.2 
70.7 

5.0 
3.7 

100.0 
100.0 

7.5 
14.4 

5.3 
4.3 

81,9 
75,6 

2.8 
2.3 

100.0 
100.0 

19.4 
18.0 

7,7 
4,0 

67.1 
69.0 

3.2 
2.5 

100.0 
100.0 

4.4 
10.0 

3.0 
3.6 

90.0 
83,5 

1.1 

1.6 

100.0 
100.0 

8.4 
14.0 

2.7 
1,5 

85.6 

78. 2 

1.8 
3.3 

2,3 


2.3 
2.5 


2.5 
3.4 


2.6 
6.5 


1.5 
1.3 


1.5 
3.0 


Other  tables  are  presented  in  the  Commission's  report  showing  in  further 
detail  the  distribution  of  crimes  for  four  groups  of  offenses  characterized  as 
"gainful,"  "personal  violence,"  "against  public  policy,"  and  "against  chas- 
tity," together  ^dth  a  group  of  five  tables  showing  "the  relations  of  second 
generation  to  immigrant  groups  and  to  the  group  of  persons  native-born  of 
native  father."  There  are  also  appended  seven  general  tables  which  pre- 
sent in  elaborate  detail  by  offenses  and  by  nativity  and  race  of  offenders, 
the  information  obtained  from  the  Massachusetts  penal  institutions. 
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III.  POPULATION  STATISTICS  —  CENSUS  OF  1910. 
1.  INTRODUCTORY. 
The  composition  and  characteristics  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts 
in  1910,  as  determined  by  the  Federal  Census  of  that  year,  are  considered  in 
the  second  population  bulletin  for  Massachusetts  issued  in  March,  1913, 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Commerce.  In 
explanation  of  the  method  of  presenting  the  statistics  of  population  the 
following  paragraphs  were  included  in  the  text  accompanying  the  statistical 
tables  appearing  in  the  bulletin: 

On  account  of  the  wide  differences  in  characteristics  among  the  different  classes 
of  the  population,  the  statistics  on  each  subject  are  shown  according  to  race,  and  for 
the  whites  according  to  nativity  and  parentage.  Classification  according  to  nativity 
and  parentage  is  scarcely  necessary  for  the  other  races,  since  nearly  all  negroes  and 
Indians  are  native  born  of  native  parentage,  and  nearly  all  Chinese  and  Japanese 
either  foreign  born  or  of  foreign  parentage. 

The  white  population  is  divided  into  four  groups:  (1)  Native,  native  parentage 
—  that  is,  having  both  parents  born  in  the  United  States;  (2)  native,  foreign  parent- 
age—  having  both  parents  born  abroad;  (3)  native,  mixed  parentage  —  having  one 
parent  native  and  the  other  foreign  born;  (4)  foreign  born.  As  the  second  and  third 
classes  do  not  differ  greatly  in  characteristics,  they  are  combined  in  some  of  the  tables; 
in  a  few  cases  all  tln-ee  native  white  classes  are  combined. 

Since  marked  differences  often  exist  between  urban  and  rural  communities  with 
respect  to  the  composition  and  characteristics  of  the  population,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  two  classes  be  distinguished  in  presenting  census  data.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
has  undertaken  to  do  this  by  classifying  as  urban  all  incorporated  places  of  2,500 
inhabitants  or  more.  In  New  England,  however,  where  many  villages  of  considerable 
size  are  not  separately  incorporated,  it  was  deemed  best  to  classify  also  towns  of  2,500 
or  more  inhabitants  as  urban,  although  this  classification  is  not  very  satisfactory 
because  such  towns  generally  include  more  or  less  population  that  is  essentially  rural. 

For  our  present  purpose  the  more  important  data  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  immigration  to  Massachusetts  have  been  selected  for  publication  in 
this  article,  some  re-arrangement  of  the  tabular  matter  having  been  resorted 
to  in  order  to  conserve  space  and  to  secure  uniformity  in  tabular  makeup. 
Particular  reference  to  color,  nativity,  and  foreign  nationality  has  been  made 
in  the  Census  Bulletin  in  the  paragraphs  reprinted  herewith: 

Color  and  Nativity.  .  .  .  —  Of  the  total  population  of  Massachusetts,  1,103,429, 
or  32.8  per  cent,  are  native  whites  of  native  parentage;  1,170,447,  or  34.8  per  cent, 
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are  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage;  1,051,050,  or  31.2  per  cent,  are 
foreign-bom  whites;  and  38,055,  or  1.1  per  cent,  are  negroes.  The  corresponding 
percentages  in  1900  were  36.8,  32,  29.9,  and  1.1,  respectiveh',  the  proportion  of  native 
whites  of  native  parentage  having  decreased  during  the  decade.  In  8  of  the  14  counties 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  is  foreign-born  white,  the  maximum  percentage 
—  37.6  —  being  that  for  Bristol  County.  In  10  counties  the  population  is  more  than 
one-fourth  native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  the  maximum  percentage  — 
38.2  —  being  that  for  Suffolk. 

Of  the  urban  population,  30.8  per  cent  are  native  whites  of  native  parentage; 
of  the  rural,  58.6  per  cent.  The  corresponding  proportions  for  native  whites  of  foreign 
or  mixed  parentage  are  35.7  and  22.5  per  cent,  respectively.  The  percentage  of 
foreign-bom  whites  is  32.3  in  the  m-ban  population  and  17.6  in  the  rural;  the  percent- 
age of  negroes,  1.1  in  the  urban  and  1.2  in  the  rural.  .  .  . 

Foreign  Xationalities.  .  .  .  —  Of  the  foreign-born  white  population  of  IMassachu- 
setts,  persons  bom  in  Canada  represent  28.1  per  cent  (those  of  French  parentage 
12.8,  and  aU  others,  15.3);  Ireland,  21.2;  Russia,  11.2;  England,  8.8;  Italy,  8.1; 
Sweden,  3.8;  Austria,  3.4;  Germany,  2.9;  Scotland,  2.7;  Portugal,  2.4;  aU  other 
countries,  7.4  per  cent.  Of  the  total  white  stock  of  foreign  origin,  which  includes 
persons  born  abroad  and  also  natives  having  one  or  both  parents  born  abroad,  Ireland 
contributed  28.5  per  cent;  Canada,  27.2  (French  stock,  13.3,  and  all  others,  13.9); 
England,  8.3;  Russia,  7.9;  Italy,  5.9;  Germany,  3.5;  Sweden,  3.1;  Scotland,  2.5; 
Austria,  2.4  per  cent. 


Table  16.  —  Color.  XoMvity,  and  Parentage 

of  the  Popv.latio7i  of  Massachusetts. 

1                                      NUMBEB 

Pebcextages  of  Total 

Classes  of  Population.                                 |                      1 

1910        1        1900        '        1890 

1910               1900        '        1890 

The  State. 

White, 

Negro, 

Indian, 

Chinese, 

Japanese, 

All  other  (Hindu), 

Total  native,     . 
Total  foreign  bom. 

Native  white,  total. 
Native  parentage, 
Foreign  parentage. 
Mixed  parentage,  . 

Foreign-bom  white. 


3,366,416 

3,324,926 

38,055 

688 

2,582 

151 

14 

2,307,171 
1,059,245 

2,273,876 

1,103,429 

846,820 

323,627 

1,051,050 


2,805,346 

2,769,764 

31,974 

587 

2,968 

53 


1,959,022 
846,324 

1,929,6.50 

l,a32,264 

650,694 

246,692 

840,114 


2,238,947 

2,215,373 

22,144 

428 

984 

18 


1,581,810 
657,137 

1,561,870 
955,430 
462,493 
143,947 
653,503 


100.0 

98.8 
1.1 


0.1 
1  _ 


68.5 
31.5 

67.5 
32.8 
25.2 
9.6 
31.2 


100.0 

98.7 


0.1 


69.8 
30.2 


36.8 
23.2 


29.9 


98.9 
1.0 


70.6 
29.4 

69.8 
42.7 
20.7 
6.4 
29.2 


^  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
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Table  17.  —  Foreign  White  Population  of  Massachusetts  in  1910,  with  Comparative 
Figures  for  Foreign-Born  White  Population  in  1900:  By  Nationalities. 


d^ 

White  Population  of  Foreign  Birth  or 

w 

Foreign  Parentage,  1910 

1 

Foreign  Countries  in 
WHICH  Born,  or,  if  Native,  in 

total             1 

FOREIGl 

J-BORN 

native 

born 

White 

Popula- 

m_    WHICH  Parents  were  Born. 

Both 

One 

1 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Parents 
Foreign- 
born 

Parent 
Foreign- 
born 

tion, 
1900 

All  Countries. 

2,221,497 

100.0 

1,051,050 

100.0 

846,820 

323,627 

840,114 

Atlantic  islands, 

19,622 

0.9 

11,128 

1.1 

7,219 

1,275 

4,100 

Austria, 

53,711 

2.4 

35,455 

3.4 

17,313 

943 

12,931 

Belgium,    . 

2,162 

0.1 

1,745 

0.2 

276 

141 

509 

Canada  —  French, 

295,282 

13.3 

134,659 

12.8 

111,952 

48,671 

134,387 

Canada  —  Other, 

308,487 

13.9 

160,972 

15.3 

61,275 

86,240 

156,898 

Denmark, 

6,072 

0.3 

3,403 

0.3 

1,706 

963 

2,467 

England,    . 

184,347 

8.3 

92,465 

8.8 

45,220 

46,662 

82,303 

Finland,     . 

16,170 

0.7 

10,744 

1.0 

5,244 

182 

5,104 

France, 

9,909 

0.4 

5,916 

0.6 

2,026 

1,967 

3,901 

Germany,  . 

77,728 

3.5 

30,554 

2.9 

34,142 

13,032 

32,926 

Greece, 

12,416 

0.6 

11,413 

1.1 

907 

96 

1,843 

HoUand,     . 

2,881 

0.1 

1,592 

0.2 

901 

388 

993 

Hungary,   . 

3,129 

0.1 

1,996 

0.2 

998 

135 

926 

Ireland, 

633,022 

28.5 

222,862 

21.2 

315,425 

94,735 

249,903 

Italy, 

130,577 

5.9 

85,056 

8.1 

42,607 

2,914 

28,784 

Newfoundland, 

3,007 

0.1 

1,751 

0.2 

765 

491 

1  _ 

Norway,     . 

8,370 

0.4 

5,432 

0.5 

2,170 

768 

3,334 

Portugal,    . 

41,431 

1.9 

25,445 

2.4 

13,800 

2,186 

12,811 

Russia, 

176.499 

7.9 

117,260 

11.2 

56,962 

2,277 

37,919 

Scotland,    . 

55,482 

2.5 

28,411 

2.7 

14,602 

12,469 

24,328 

Sweden, 

68,468 

3.1 

39,560 

3.8 

25,149 

3,759 

32,189 

Switzerland, 

2,408 

0.1 

1,341 

0.1 

508 

559 

1,277 

Turkey  in  Asia, 

15,805 

0.7 

12,546 

1.2 

3,099 

160 

1      2,893 

Turkey  in  Europe, 

3,943 

0.2 

3,592 

0.3 

315 

36 

Wales, 

3,228 

0.1 

1,513 

0.1 

552 

1,163 

1,676 

All  other, 

2  87,341 

3.9 

4,239 

0.4 

2  81,687 

1,415 

5,712 

1  Included  with  Canada. 

2  Includes  native  whites  whose  parents  were  born  in  different  foreign  countries;  for  example,  one  parent  in 
Ireland  and  the  other  in  Scotland. 


Table  18.  —  Native  and  Foreign-Born  White  Population  of  Massachusetts  in  1910: 

By  Age  Periods. 


Number 

Percentages 

Age  Periods. 

native 

white 

foheign-born 
white 

NATIVE 

WHITE 

FOREIGN-BORN 
WHITE 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1    Males 

Females 

AH  Ages. 

1,109,359 

1,164,517 

524,128 

526,922 

100.0 

100.0 

:      100.0 

100.0 

Under  5  years. 

160,138 

156,732 

4,220 

4,237 

14.4 

13.5 

0.8 

0.8 

5  to    9  j-ears,  . 

136,136 

133,735 

11,030 

10,969 

12.3 

11.5 

2.1 

2.1 

10  to  14  years,  . 

126,612 

126,085 

14,622 

14,627 

11.4 

10.8 

2.8 

2.8 

15  to  19  years,  . 

114,163 

116,806 

29,980 

32,560 

10.3 

10.0 

5.7 

6.2 

20  to  24  years,   . 

94,073 

102,356 

60,745 

64,057 

8.5 

8.8 

11.6 

12.2 

25  to  34  vears,   . 

151,679 

166,584 

1S6,245 

129,926 

13.7 

14.3 

26.0 

24.7 

35  to  44  ^■ears,   . 

127,184 

135,688 

117,957 

112,029 

11.4 

11.7 

22.5 

21.3 

45  to  64  rears,   . 

1-52,807 

164,812 

118,232 

120,817 

13.8 

14.1 

22.6 

22.9 

65  years  and  over. 

45,303 

60,896 

30,308 

37,237 

4.1 

5.2 

5.8 

7.1 

Age  unknown. 

1,264 

823 

789 

463 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

'  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
[831 
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Table  19.  —  School  Age  and  Attendance  of  Native  White  and  Foreign-Born  White 
Population  of  Massachusetts  in  1910,  with  Percentages. 


Age  Pebiods. 


6  to  20  years,  inclusive. 

Males, 
Females,   . 

6  to  9  years, 
10  to  14  years, 
15  to  17  years, 
18  to  20  years. 

Urban  Population. 

6  to  14  years, 
15  to  20  years. 

Rural  Population. 

6  to  14  years, 
15  to  20  years. 


Number! 


NATIVE  WHITE 


Native 
Parentage 


278,717 

139,173 
139,544 

75,349 
93,355 
55,075 
54,938 


147,663 
96,983 


21,041 
13,030 


Foreign  or 

Mixed 
Parentage 


459,778 

228,856 
230,922 

138,415 
159,342 
87,143 

74,878 


284,088 
155,197 


13,669 

6,824 


Foreign- 
born 
White 


133,312 

64,481 
68,831 

18,347 
29,249 
27,714 
58,002 


46,036 
82,534 


1,560 
3,182 


Percentages  Attending  School 


NATIVE   WHITE 


Native 
Parentage 


73.7 

73.1 

74.4 

91.7 
95.6 
60.7 
24.9 


94.0 
42.9 


93.4 

42.3 


Foreign  or 

Mixed 
Parentage 


70.3 

70.2 
70.4 

91.3 
94.6 
41.9 
12.9 


93.1 
28.4 


92.1 
30.8 


Foreign- 
born 

White 


39.8 

41.6 
38.1 

85.3 

89.9 

25.9 

6.8 


88.1 
13.1 


1  Includes  all  persons  within  age  periods  specified,  whether  attending  or  not  attending  school. 


Table  20.  —  Number  and  Percentage  of  Illiterate  Persons  Ten  Years  of  Age  and  Over 
in  Massachusetts  in  1910:  By  Nativity  and  Color. 


Number  Illiterate 

PERCElNfTAGES   OF   ToTAL 

NATIVE  WHITE 

Foreign- 
born 

White 

Negro 

NATIVE   WHITE 

Foreign- 
born 
White 

Classification. 

Native 
Parent- 
age 

Foreign 
or  Mixed 
Parent- 
age 

Native 
Parent- 
age 

Foreign 
or  Mixed 
Parent- 
age 

Negro 

The  State, 

Males 

Females, 

Urban  Population, 

Males,    .... 
Females, 

Rural  Population, 

Males,    .... 
Females, 

3,428 

1,944 
1,484 

2,693 

1,483 
1,210 

735 

461 
274 

5,735 

2,647 
3,088 

5,179 

2,331 

2,848 

556 

316 
240 

129,412 

61,402 
68,010 

122,924 

57,668 
65,256 

6,488 

3,734 
2,754 

2,584 

1,286 
1,298 

2,086 

959 
1,127 

498 

327 
171 

0.4 

0.4 
0.3 

0.3 

0.4 
0.3 

0.6 

0.8 
0.5 

0.7 

0.7 
0.8 

0.7 

0.6 
0.7 

1.5 

1.7 
1.3 

12.7 

12.1 
13.3 

12.6 

11.9 
13.2 

15.6 

16.6 
14.5 

8.1 

8.2 
8.1 

7.1 

■  6.7 
7.4 

22.7 

25.0 
19.4 

1841 
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Table  21.  —  Marital  Condition  of  Persons  15  Years  of  Age  and  Over  in  Massachusetts 

in  1910:  By  Color  and  Race. 


NumbebI 

Percentages 

NATIVE   WHITE 

Foreign- 
born 
White 

Negro 

NATIVE  WHITE 

Foreign- 
born 

White 

Marital  Condition. 

Native 
Parent- 
age 

Foreign 
or  Mixed 
Parent- 
age 

Native 
Parent- 
age 

Foreign 
or  MLxed 
Parent- 
age 

Negro 

Males,  15  years  of  age 
and  over.i 

Single,    .... 

Married, 

Widowed, 

Divorced, 

Females,  15  years  of  age 
and  over.i 

Single,    .... 

Married, 

Widowed, 

Divorced, 

388,440 

140,370 

221,584 

23,076 

2,503 

418,954 

148,497 

206,461 

60,210 

3,487 

298,033 

174,172 
115,191 

7,548 
878 

329,011 

178,439 

131,046 

18,192 

1,077 

494,256 

157,136 

310,195 

25,379 

859 

497,089 

133,251 

299,648 

62,623 

1,299 

14,237 

5,941 

7,391 

753 

87 

14.576 

4,783 

7,232 

2,447 

100 

36.1 

57.0 

5.9 

0.6 

35.4 

49.3 

14.4 

0.8 

58.4 

38.7 

2.5 

0.3 

64.2 

39.8 

5.5 

0.3 

31.8 
62.8 
5.1 
0.2 

26.8 
60.3 
12.6 
0.3 

41.7 

51.9 

5.3 

0.6 

32.8 

49.6 

16.8 

0.7 

1  Totals  include  persons  whose  marital  condition  is  unknown. 
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Table  22.  —  Population  in  1910  of  Cities  and  Towns  in  Massachusetts  Having  Popula- 
tion of  10,000  or  Over,  by  Color  and  Race,  with  Percentages  of  Foreign-Born  Whites 
to  Total  Population. 


Cities  and  Towns 

(Population  of  10,000 

or  over). 


Adams, 

Arlington, 

Attleborough, 

Beverly,  . 

Boston, 

Brockton, 

Brookline, 

Cambridge, 

Chelsea,  . 

Chicopee, 

Clinton, 

Everett,  . 

Fall  River, 

FiTCHBURG, 

Framingham, 

Gardner,    . 

Gloucester, 

Greenfield, 

Haverhill, 

Holyoke, 

Hyde  Park, 

Lawrence, 

Leominster, 

Lowell,     . 

Lynn, 

Malden,    . 

Marlborough 

Medpord, 

Melrose,  . 

Methuen,    . 

Milford, 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Newton,   . 

North  Adams, 

Northampton, 

Peabody,    . 

Plymouth, 

Pittsfield, 

QUINCY, 

Revere, 

Salem, 

somerville, 

Southbridge, 

Springfield 

Taunton, 

Wakefield, 

Waltham, 

Watertown, 

Webster, 

Westfield,   . 

Weymouth, 

Winthrop,  . 

WOBURN,     . 

Worcester, 


Total 
Popula- 
tion 


13,026 
11,187 
16,215 
18,650 

670,585 
56,878 
27,792 

104,839 
32,452 
25,401 
13,075 
33,484 

119,295 
37,826 
12,948 
14,699 
24,398 
10,427 
44,115 
57,730 
15,507 
85,892 
17,580 

106,294 
89,336 
44,404 
14,579 
23,150 
15,715 
11,448 
13,055 
96,652 
14,949 
39,806 
22,019 
19,431 
15,721 
12,141 
32,121 
32,642 
18,219 
43,697 
77,236 
12,592 
88,926 
34,259 
11,404 
27,834 
12,875 
11,509 
16,044 
12,895 
10,132 
15,308 

145,986 


Native  White 


Native 
Parent- 
age 


2,597 

4,279 

5,942 

9,124 

157,870 

23,008 

11,615 

25,615 

•     6,969 

4,626 

2,497 

11,048 

15,858 

9,745 

5,531 

4,277 

8,206 

5,568 

19,472 

9,141 

5,158 

11,699 

7,063 

20,703 

33,180 

14,618 

5,279 

10,187 

8,237 

2,830 

3,741 

18,738 

7,688 

16,282 

7,293 

7,856 

4,884 

4,806 

13,778 

9,289 

5,334 

13,504 

29,573 

2,876 

35,732 

11,930 

4,434 

10,313 

4,067 

2,140 

6,449 

6,773 

4,947 

4,714 

41,421 


Foreign 
or  Mixed 
Parent- 
age 


5,323 

4,078 

5,669 

4,795 

257,104 

17,882 

7,587 

39,794 

11,460 

10,726 

5,762 

12,017 

52,125 

14,415 

4,182 

5,070 

8,675 

2,877 

13,061 

25,286 

5,804 

32,553 

5,546 

41,942 

27,994 

15,849 

5,924 

7,391 

4,264 

4,106 

4,953 

32,336 

4,154 

11,830 

8,588 

6,614 

5,469 

3,466 

11,243 

12,404 

7,508 

16,453 

26,632 

5,379 

28,656 

12,246 

3,809 

9,747 

4,702 

5,238 

5,147 

3,779 

3,040 

6,308 

54,751 


Total 


7,920 

8,357 
11,611 
13,919 
414,974 
40,890 
19,202 
65,409 
18,429 
15,352 

8,259 
23,065 
67,983 
24,160 

9,713 

9,347 
16,881 

8,445 
32,533 
34,427 
10,962 
44,252 
12,609 
62,645 
61,174 
30,467 
11,203 
17,578 
12,501 

6,936 

8,694 
51,074 
11,842 
28,112 
15,881 
14,470 
10,353 

8,272 
25,021 
21,693 
12,842 
29,957 
56,205 

8,255 
64,388 
24,176 

8,243 
20,060 

8,769 

7,378 
11,596 
10,552 

7,987 
11,022 
96,172 


Foreign- 
born 

White 


5,097 

2,758 

4,453 

4,661 

240,722 

15,425 

8,345 

34,608 

13,748 

10,036 

4,798 

9,607 

50,874 

13,611 

3,156 

5,312 

7,484 

1,918 

11,153 

23,238 

4,442 

41,319 

4,875 

43,457 

27,344 

13,430 

3,344 

5,126 

3,091 

4,501 

4,331 

42,625 

3,007 

11,191 

6,046 

4,880 

5,341 

3,722 

6,744 

10,875 

5,331 

13,539 

20,751 

4,315 

22,999 

9,779 

3,128 

7,683 

4,057 

4,096 

4,401 

2,312 

2,093 

4,039 

48,492 


Negro  1 


All 
Others  2 


4 

67 

138 

51 

13,564 

531 

221 

4,707 

242 

7 

12 

795 

355 

42 

69 

34 

12 

61 

397 

45 

87 

265 

91 

133 

700 

486 

26 

431 

110 

11 

28 

2,885 

98 

467 

88 

75 

21 

145 

320 

45 

33 

163 

217 

17 

1,475 

297 

31 

62 

44 

16 

40 

26 

47 

242 

1,241 


5 

5 
13 
19 
1,325 
32 
24 
115 
33 

6 

6 
17 
83 
13 
10 

6 
21 

3 
32 
20 
16 
56 

5 
59 
118 
21 

6 
15 
13 


2 
36 

4 

6 

6 

2 
36 
29 
13 
38 
63 

5. 
64 

7 

2 
29 

5 
19 

7 

5 

5 

5 
81 


1  Principally  native-born. 

2  "All  others"  includes  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese;  of  the  Indians  nearly  all  were  native-born  and  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  nearly  all  were  foreign-born. 
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Table  23.  —  Number  and  Percentage  of  White  Persojis  of  Foreign  Birth  or  Foreign 
Parentage  in  1910,  in  Cities  Having  a  Population  of  100,000  or  Over:  By  Countries 
of  Birth  or  of  Parent  Nativity. 


Boston. 




White  Population  of  Foreign 

Birth  or 

Foreign  Parentage  — 1910 

Foreign- 

Foreign  Counthies  in 
WHICH  Born,  or,  if  Native,  in 

TOTAL 

FOREIGN  BORN 

NATIVE 

born 

White 

Popula- 
tion, 
1900 

WHICH  Parents  were  Born. 

Both 

One 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Parents 
Foreign- 

Parent 
Foreign- 

born 

born 

All  Countries. 

I  497,826 

100.0 

240,722 

100.0 

195,422 

61,682 

194,953 

Atlantic  Islands, 

. 

355 

0.1 

155 

0.1 

122 

78 

210 

Austria, 

3,742 

0.8 

2,413 

1.0 

1,114 

215 

1,269 

Belgium,     . 

875 

0.2 

682 

0.3 

140 

53 

221 

Canada  —  French, 

5,997 

1,2 

3,098 

1.3 

1,686 

1,213 

2,895 

Canada  —  Other, 

83,406 

16.8 

47,097 

19.6 

17,488 

18,821 

46,656 

Denmark, 

1,577 

0.3 

1,031 

0.4 

334 

212 

675 

England,    . 

26,125 

5.2 

13,601 

5.7 

5,364 

7,160 

13,163 

Finland,     . 

644 

0.1 

455 

0.2 

178 

11 

221 

France, 

1,938 

0.4 

1,073 

0.4 

364 

501 

1,000 

Germany,  . 

23,031 

4.6 

8,700 

3.6 

10,480 

3,851 

10,738 

Greece, 

1,668 

0.3 

1,497 

0.6 

143 

28 

281 

Holland,     . 

883 

0.2 

486 

0.2 

295 

102 

391 

Hungary,   . 

734 

0.1 

426 

0.2 

238 

70 

330 

Ireland, 

177,631 

35.7 

66,038 

27.4 

88,099 

23,494 

70,142 

Italy, 

49,753 

10.0 

31,380 

13.0 

17,311 

1,062 

13,738 

Newfoundland, 

876 

0.2 

463 

0.2 

261 

152 

2  _ 

Norway,     . 

2,738 

0.5 

1,914 

0.8 

645 

179 

1,145 

Portugal,    . 

2,417 

0.5 

1,225 

0.5 

967 

225 

878 

Roumania, 

493 

0.1 

373 

0.2 

114 

6 

68 

Russia, 

64,238 

12.9 

41,891 

17.4 

21,328 

1,019 

18,370 

Scotland,    . 

9,207 

1.8 

5,062 

2.1 

2,246 

1,899 

4,469 

Sweden, 

11,256 

2.3 

7,122 

3.0 

3,554 

580 

5,541 

Switzerland, 

706 

0.1 

415 

0.2 

147 

144 

400 

Turkey  in  Asia, 

2,709 

0.5 

2,088 

0.9 

585 

36 

}         600 

Turkey  in  Europe, 

753 

0.2 

623 

0.3 

121 

9 

Wales, 

621 

0.1 

315 

0.1 

70 

236 

306 

All  others. 

3  23,453 

4.7 

1,099 

0.5 

3  22,028 

326 

1,246 

Cambridge. 

All  Countries. 

74,402 

100.0 

34,608 

100.0 

29,478 

10,316 

29,924 

Atlantic  Islands, 

25 

4  _ 

16 

4  - 

8 

1 

57 

Austria, 

240 

0.3 

156 

0.5 

60 

24 

93 

Belgium,    . 

35 

4  _ 

22 

0.1 

8 

5 

16 

Canada  —  French, 

3,297 

4.4 

1,445 

4.2 

1,265 

587 

1,480 

Canada  —  Other, 

15,428 

20.7 

8,447 

24.4 

3,391 

3,590 

9,268 

Denmark, 

155 

0.2 

89 

0.3 

40 

26 

129 

England,    . 

4,033 

5.4 

1,954 

5.6 

918 

1,161 

1,937 

Finland,     . 

106 

0.1 

72 

0.2 

30 

4 

36 

France, 

239 

0.3 

130 

0.4 

31 

78 

91 

Germany,  . 

1,817 

2.4 

728 

2.1 

756 

333 

857 

Greece, 

110 

0.1 

102 

0.3 

4 

4 

6 

HoUand,     . 

46 

0.1 

18 

0.1 

15 

13 

20 

Hungary,   . 

154 

0.2 

102 

0.3 

48 

4 

19 

Ireland, 

28,907 

38.9 

10,636 

30.7 

14,743 

3,528 

11,233 

Italy, 

2,359 

3.2 

1,546 

4.5 

753 

60 

277 

Newfoundland, 

9 

4  _ 

11 

4  _ 

6 

2 

Norway,     . 

392 

0.5 

244 

0.7 

113 

35 

226 

Portugal,    . 

3,075 

4.1 

1,857 

5.4 

1,095 

123 

698 

Roumania, 

73 

0.1 

64 

0.2 

7 

2 

1 

Russia, 

5,195 

7.0 

3,663 

10.6 

1,454 

78 

704 

■   Scotland,    . 

1,598 

2.1 

809 

2.3 

391 

398 

799 

■   Sweden, 

2,955 

4.0 

1,797 

5.2 

1,026 

132 

1,584 

■   Switzerland, 

56 

0.1 

34 

0.1 

6 

16 

35 

Turkey  in  Asia, 

447 

0.6 

364 

1.1 

82 

1 

\         100 

.  Turkey  in  Europe, 

53 

0.1 

50 

0.1 

3 

- 

i  Wales, 

133 

0.2 

53 

0.2 

20 

60 

59 

All  others. 

3  3,455 

4.6 

199 

0.6 

3  3,205 

51 

199 

1  The  white  population  of  Boston  of  foreign  birth  or  foreign  parentage  in  1910  constituted  74.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  city.  ^  Included  with  Canada. 

3  Includes  native  whites  whose  parents  were  born  in  different  countries:  for  example,  one  parent  in  Ireland 
and  the  other  in  Scotland.  *  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
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Table  23.  —  Number  and  Percentage  of  White  Persons  of  Foreign  Birth  or  Foreign 
Parentage  in  1910,  in  Cities  Having  a  Population  of  100,000  or  Over:  By  Countries 
of  Birth  or  of  Parent  Nativity  —  Continued. 

Fall  River. 


White  Population  op  Foreign  Birth  or 

Foreign  Parentage  — 

1910 

Foreign- 

Foreign  Countries  in 

born 

WHICH  Born,  or,  if  Native,  in 

TOTAL 

FOREIGN  BORN 

NATIVE 

White 

WHICH  Parents  were  Born. 

Both 

One 

Popula- 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Parents 

Foreign - 

born 

Parent 
Foreign- 
born 

tion, 
1900 

All  Countries. 

102,999 

100.0 

50,874 

100.0 

40,373 

11,752 

49,961 

Atlantic  Islands, 

1,304 

1.3 

956 

1.9 

340 

8 

1,094 

Austria, 

3,953 

3.8 

2,614 

5.1 

1,329 

10 

405 

Belgium,     . 

23 

1  _ 

16 

1  _ 

7 

10 

Canada  —  French, 

32,033 

31.1 

15,277 

30.0 

13,567 

3,189 

20,172 

Canada  —  Other, 

1,929 

1.9 

961 

1.9 

341 

627 

2,329 

Denmark, 

83 

0.1 

40 

0.1 

25 

18 

47 

England,    . 

22,598 

21.9 

10,995 

21.6 

7,191 

4,412 

12,268 

Finland,     . 

60 

0.1 

39 

0.1 

21 

- 

15 

France, 

171 

0.2 

144 

0.3 

22 

5 

79 

Germany,  . 

533 

0.5 

234 

0.5 

202 

97 

248 

Greece, 

138 

0.1 

130 

0.3 

6 

2 

13 

HoUand,     . 

6 

I  _ 

3 

1  _ 

_ 

3 

Hungary,   . 

6 

1  _ 

3 

i_ 

1 

2 

4 

Ireland, 

15,104 

14.7 

5,194 

10.2 

7,310 

2,600 

7,316 

Italy, 

1,624 

1.6 

1,025 

2.0 

576 

23 

280 

Newfoundland, 

12 

I  _ 

6 

I  _ 

1 

5 

2  _ 

Norway,     . 

69 

0.1 

47 

0.1 

11 

11 

26 

Portugal,    . 

13,334 

12.9 

9,365 

18.4 

3,765 

204 

2,805 

Roumania, 

52 

0.1 

34 

0.1 

18 

- 

5 

Russia, 

3,467 

3.4 

2,143 

4.2 

1,285 

39 

1,286 

Scotland,    . 

1,732 

1.7 

863 

1.7 

504 

365 

1,045 

Sweden, 

171 

0.2 

102 

0.2 

43 

26 

104 

Switzerland, 

19 

1  _ 

10 

1  _ 

1 

8 

6 

Turkey  in  Asia, 

351 

0.3 

320 

0.6 

31 

\          35 

Turkey  in  Europe, 

189 

0.2 

164 

0.3 

25 

- 

Wales, 

227 

0.2 

,    96 

0.2 

51 

80 

102 

All  others, 

'3,811 

3.7 

93 

0.2 

'  3,700 

18 

267 

Lowell. 


All  Countries. 

85,399 

100.0 

43,457 

100.0 

31,702 

10,240 

40,915 

Atlantic  Islands 

55 

0.1 

39 

0.1 

15 

1 

168 

Austria, 

2,806 

3.3 

1,948 

4.5 

849 

9 

511 

Belgium,     . 

180 

0.2 

174 

0.4 

3 

3 

16 

Canada  —  French, 

23,208 

27.2 

12,291 

28.3 

8,517 

2,400 

14,674 

Canada  —  Other, 

7,423 

8.7 

4,049 

9.3 

1,332 

2,042 

4,483 

Denmark, 

56 

0.1 

36 

0.1 

6 

14 

14 

England,    . 

8,264 

9.7 

4,568 

10.5 

2,054 

1,642 

4,446 

Finland,     . 

.66 

0.1 

46 

0.1 

20 

- 

2 

France, 

170 

0.2 

100 

0.2 

40 

30  ; 

67 

Germany,  . 

500 

0.6 

205 

0.5 

189 

106 

165 

Greece, 

4,113 

4.8 

3,782 

8.7 

322 

9 

1,203 

Holland,     . 

19 

1  _ 

9 

1- 

5 

5  ' 

12 

Hungary,   . 

33 

1  _ 

24 

0.1 

8 

1  j 

13 

Ireland, 

26,164 

30.6 

9,983 

23.0 

12,800 

3,381  ' 

12,147 

Italy, 

417 

0.5 

259 

0.6 

133 

25 

57 

Newfoundland , 

6 

I  _ 

5 

1  _ 

- 

1 

2- 

Norway,     . 

163 

0.2 

98 

0.2 

43 

22 

71 

Portugal,    . 

2,095 

2.5 

1,449 

3.3 

595 

51 

314 

Roumania, 

21 

I  _ 

16 

1  _ 

5 

- 

Russia, 

2,592 

3.0 

1,840 

4.2 

733 

19 

543 

Scotland,    . 

2,098 

2.5 

1,139 

2.6 

584 

375 

1,099 

Sweden, 

1,126 

1.3 

638 

1.5 

417 

71 

599 

Switzerland, 

6 

1  _ 

4 

1  _ 

2 

_ 

7 

Turkey  in  Asia, 

661 

0.8 

546 

1.3 

115 

- 

1     " 

Turkey  in  Europe, 

99 

0.1 

91 

0.2 

8 

- 

Wales, 

67 

0.1 

44 

0.1 

9 

14 

48 

All  others. 

»  2,991 

3.5 

74 

0.2 

»  2,898 

19 

172 

1  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  ^  Included  with  Canada. 

'  Includes  native  whites  whose  parents  were  born  in  different  foreign  countries:   for  example,  one  parent  in 
Ireland  and  the  other  in  Scotland. 
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Table  23.  —  Number  and  Percentage  of  White  Persons  of  Foreign  Birth  or  Foreign 
Parentage  in  1910,  in  Cities  Having  a  Population  of  100,000  or  Over:  By  Countries 
of  Birth  or  of  Parent  Nativity  —  Concluded. 

Worcester. 


Foreign  Countries  in 

WHICH  Born,  or,  if  Native,  in 

WHICH  Parents  were  Born. 


All  Countries. 

Atlantic  Islands, 

Austria,      .         .  .         . 

Belgium,    .         .  .        . 

Canada  —  French,  . 
Canada  —  Other, 
Denmark, 

England,    .        .  .        . 

Finland,     .        .  .        . 

France 

Germany,  .        .  .        . 

Greece,       .        .  .        . 

Holland,     .        .  .        . 

Hungary,  .        .  .        . 

Ireland,      .        .  .        . 

Italy,          .         .  .        . 
Newfoundland, 

Norway 

Portugal,    .        .  .        . 
Roumania, 

Russia,       .... 

Scotland,    .        .  .        . 

Sweden,     .        .  .        . 
Switzerland,       . 
Turkey  in  Asia, 

Turkey  in  Europe,  . 
Wales,         .... 
All  others, 


White  Population  of  Foreign  Birth  or 

Foreign  Parentage  — 

1910 

total 

foreign  born 

native 

Both 

One 

Percent- 

Percent- 

Parents 

Parent 

ages 

ages 

Foreign- 
born 

Foreign- 
born 

103,243 

100.0 

48,492 

100.0 

41,699 

13,052 

17 

1  _ 

9 

1  _ 

_ 

8 

507 

0.5 

362 

0.7 

122 

23 

33 

1  _ 

17 

1  _ 

2 

14 

14,259 

13.8 

5,010 

10.3 

5,725 

3,524 

6,314 

6.1 

3,377 

7.0 

979 

1,958 

377 

0.4 

205 

0.4 

151 

21 

6,221 

6.0 

3,113 

6.4 

1,548 

1,560 

2,218 

2.1 

1,452 

3.0 

754 

12 

218 

0.2 

123 

0.3 

36 

59 

1,574 

1.5 

580 

1.2 

723 

271 

83 

0.1 

83 

0.2 

42 

1  - 

16 

1  _ 

7 

19 

41 

1  _ 

20 

1  - 

12 

9 

31,468 

30.5 

10,535 

21.7 

16.534 

4,399 

4,264 

4.1 

2,889 

6.0 

1,298 

77 

11 

1  _ 

7 

1  _ 

- 

4 

536 

0.5 

358 

0.7 

154 

24 

24 

1  _ 

8 

1  _ 

8 

8 

59 

0.1 

44 

0.1 

15 

13,015 

12.6 

8,767 

18.1 

4,099 

149 

1,729 

1.7 

870 

1.8 

492 

367 

14,347 

13.9 

8,036 

16.6 

5,858 

453 

31 

1  _ 

23 

1- 

6 

2 

2,705 

2.6 

2,056 

4.2 

628 

21 

444 

0.4 

413 

0.9 

29 

2 

92 

0.1 

29 

0.1 

29 

34 

3  2,614 

2.5 

90 

0.2 

'  2,490 

34 

Poreign- 
born 
White 

Popula- 
tion, 
1900 


37,528 

11 

147 

20 

5,203 

3,154 

153 

2,613 

1,143 

88 

656 

13 

8 

4 

11,620 

595 

2  _ 

269 

2 

15 

2,521 

714 

7,540 

21 

614 

40 
364 


^  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
*  Included  with  Canada. 

'  Includes  native  whites  whose  parents  were  born  in  different  foreign  countries:   for  example,  one  parent  in 
Ireland  and  the  other  in  Scotland. 
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Table  24.  —  White  Population  of  Foreign  Birth  or  Foreign  Parentage  in  Specified 
Cities  in  Massachusetts  in  1910.  ^ 


Foreign  Countries 

IN  ■WHICH  Born,  or,  if 
Native,  in  which 

Brock- 
ton 

Haver- 
hill 

Holyoke 

Law- 
rence 

Lynn 

New 
Bedford 

Som- 
erville 

Spring- 
field 

Parents  were  Born. 

Total  Population. 

56,878 

44,115 

57,730 

85,892 

89,336 

96,652 

77,236 

88,926 

Foreign-Born  White. 

15,425 

11,153 

23,238 

41,319 

27,344 

42,625 

20,751 

22,999 

Atlantic  Islands, 

8 

4 

- 

6 

8 

6,467 

88 

_ 

Austria, 

43 

313 

2,396 

1,450 

264 

1,837 

143 

1,357 

Belgium, 

4 

3 

30 

314 

4 

89 

8 

10 

Canada  —  French, 

917 

2,568 

8,035 

7,698 

2,369 

12,241 

587 

3,078 

Canada  —  Other, 

2,662 

1,873 

552 

1,800 

7,511 

933 

7,493 

1,453 

Denmark,    . 

49 

41 

42 

11 

66 

41 

81 

39 

England, 

1,026 

599 

1,365 

5,659 

1,920 

9,410 

1,538 

1,433 

Finland, 

49 

1 

3 

36 

49 

8 

20 

112 

France, 

23 

15 

391 

788 

74 

333 

63 

83 

Germany,    . 

110 

106 

1,565 

2,301 

350 

777 

412 

975 

Greece, 

149 

442 

181 

171 

958 

172 

75 

213 

Hungary,     . 

14 

14 

80 

28 

25 

13 

25 

32 

Ireland, 

2,891 

1,895 

5,246 

5,943 

5,153 

2,583 

5,320 

5,679 

Italy, 

986 

1,063 

368 

6,693 

1,354 

666 

1,777 

2,915 

Newfoundland, 

7 

- 

2 

5 

126 

20 

102 

9 

Norway, 

85 

21 

10 

8 

157 

73 

143 

61 

Portugal,      . 

40 

5 

- 

389 

29 

3,834 

335 

11 

Roum'ania,  . 

20 

13 

5 

34 

14 

4 

13 

33 

Russia, 

3,178 

1,574 

1,684 

4,366 

3,880 

1,707 

794 

2,916 

Scotland, 

245 

174 

1,024 

1,336 

661 

590 

704 

901 

Sweden, 

2,608 

64 

95 

121 

1,399 

279 

710 

1,076 

Switzerland, 

8 

6 

23 

7 

25 

36 

16 

73 

Turkey  in  Asia, 

122 

189 

34 

1,986 

610 

157 

157 

351 

Turkey  in  Europe, 

86 

135 

59 

91 

213 

197 

4 

86 

Wales, 

31 

10 

14 

26 

24 

32 

31 

24 

Other  foreign  countries, 

64 

25 

34 

52 

101 

126 

112 

79 

Native  White:    Both  pa- 

rents born  in  — 

12,640 

8,945 

19,311 

25,472 

18,829 

25,111 

18,183 

20,352 

Austria,     .... 

19 

104 

1,089 

508 

93 

963 

71 

512 

Canada  —  French, 

1,157 

2,365 

5,781 

4,996 

1,655 

7,581 

472 

2,817 

Canada  —  Other, 

955 

657 

274 

454 

2,491 

288 

2,980 

541 

Denmark, 

5 

8 

11 

2 

18 

14 

47 

23 

England,  . 

491 

334 

515 

2,455 

859 

3,555 

818 

841 

France,     . 

12 

4 

72 

68 

26 

51 

22 

54 

Germany, 

149 

94 

1,466 

1,995 

400 

491 

562 

1,177 

Ireland,     . 

4,784 

2,992 

6,981 

8,279 

7,741 

2,915 

7,660 

8,330 

Italy, 

545 

654 

154 

1,657 

688 

228 

1,140 

1,599 

Norway,   . 

22 

9 

7 

1 

37 

23 

66 

7 

Russia, 

1,358 

767 

732 

1,650 

1,437 

1,189 

530 

1,459 

Scotland, 

107 

105 

617 

630 

310 

270 

398 

498 

Sweden,    . 

1,940 

15 

59 

75 

745 

136 

496 

612 

All  others  of  foreign  par- 

entage," 

1,096 

837 

1,553 

2,702 

2,329 

7,407 

2,921 

1,882 

1  For  cities  in  Massachusetts  having  population  of  over  100,000  see  Table  23. 

'  Includes  native  whites  having  both  parents  born  in  countries  other  than  specified,  also  those  having  both] 
parents  of  foreign  birth  but  born  in  different  countries. 
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Laboe  Bibliogeaphy,  1912. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  bibliography,  which  is  a  Ust  of  the  important  titles,  either  books  or 
in  periodicals,  which  have  appeared  in  the  calendar  year  1912  on  the  subject 
of  labor  in  its  broad  aspect,  is  divided  into  the  following  30  sections: 

1.  Administration  of  Labor  Laws. 

2.  Child  Labor. 

3.  Collective  Agreements. 

4.  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

5.  Conventions  and  Conferences. 

6.  Cost  of  Living  and  Prices. 

7.  Com-t  Decisions. 

8.  Credit  Unions  and  Co-operation. 

9.  Diseases  of  Occupations  and  Industrial  Hygiene. 

10.  Employers'  Association. 

11.  Home  Work. 

12.  Housing. 

13.  Immigration. 

14.  Injunctions. 

15.  Injuries. 

16.  Labor  Organizations. 

17.  Legislation. 

18.  Manufactures. 

19.  Pensions  and  Retirement  Systems. 

20.  Profit  Sharing. 

21.  Savings  Banks. 

22.  Scientific  Management. 

23.  Social  Insurance. 

24.  Strikes,  Lockouts,  and  Boycotts. 

25.  Unemployment. 

26.  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor. 

27.  Welfare  Work. 

28.  Woman  Labor. 

29.  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Employers'  Liability. 

30.  Miscellaneous. 
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1.    ADMINISTRATION  OF  LABOR  LAWS. 


Administration  of  Labor  Laws.  In  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review,  v.  2.  no.  3. 
p.  445-455.     Oct.  1912. 

Analysis  of  inspection  laws  passed  in  the 
United  States  in  1912. 

Alabama  Factory  Inspector.  Anniuil  Report, 
1912.     Montgomery.     1912.     144  p. 

Belgium.  Rapports  Annuels  de  Vlnspection 
du  Travail,  1911.  Bruxelles.  Office  du 
Travail.     1912.    560  p. 

17th  annual  report  on  labor  and  factory  in- 
spection in  Belgium,  issued  by  the  bureau  of 
labor  in  the  Belgian  department  of  industry 
and  labor. 

Californla.  Inspection  of  Factories  and 
Stores.  In  Biennial  Report  of  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  1911-1912.  Sacramento. 
1912.     p.  459-519. 

Special  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics  for  Six  Months  Ending  Dec.  31, 
1911.    Sacramento.     1912.     13  p. 

Report  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  the  en- 
forcement of  labor  laws.  This  report  contains 
the  interesting  information  that  the  bureau 
has  departed  from  its  former  practice  of  simply 
gathering  and  compihng  statistics  and  has  un- 
dertaken the  enforcement  of  all  laws  affecting 
labor,  even  though  no  provision  has  been  made 
by  law  for  this  work. 

Canada.  Special  Regulations  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Workmen  Employed  in  Railway 
Construction  —  Inspection  Duties  of  Fair 
Wages  Officer.  In  Canadian  Labour 
Gazette,  v.  13.  p.  40-42.  Ottawa.  July 
1912. 

Compensation  Administration  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  By  John  H.  Wallace.  In 
Human  Engineering,  v.  2.  no.  2.  p.  121- 
128.     Aug.  1912. 

Efficient  Enforcement  of  Labor  Laws.  In 
American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  v.  2. 
no.  4.    p.  595-603.     Dec.  1912. 

Enforcement  of  Labor  Laws.  By  Josephine 
Goldmark.  In  her  Fatigue  and  Efficiency. 
New  York.     1912.     p.  211-241. 

Factory  Inspection,  Accident  Prevention,  and 
Sanitation.  By  Henry  R.  Seager.  In 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  New  York 
Factory  Investigating  Commission.  Al- 
bany.    1912.     V.  1.    p.  754-757. 

Great  Britain.  Factories  and  Workshops. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector,  1911. 
London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1912.  xv, 
335  p.     [Cd.  6239.] 
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Illinois.  Suggestions  in  Regard  to  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
Springfield.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
1912. 

International  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion. Publication  No.  8.  Report  of  7th 
General  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the 
International  Association,  held  at  Zurich, 
Sept.  10-12,  1912.  London.  P.  S.  King 
&  Son.     1912.     188,  20  p. 

International  Association  of  Officials  of  Bu- 
reaus of  Labor,  Factory  Inspection  and 
Industrial  Commissioners.  Proceedings 
of  the  28th  Annual  Convention,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  28-30,  1912. 
Washington.     1912.     116  p. 

Italy.    Bollettino  dell  'Ispettorato.    v.  3.    Noa.  j 
1-12.     Roma.     Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  I 
Industria     e     Commercio,     Ufficio     del 
Lavoro.     1912. 

Bulletin  of  factory  and  labor  inspection  issued 
by  the  bureau  of  labor  in  the  department  of 
agriculture,  industry  and  commerce  of  Italy. 

Labor  Laws  and  Factory  Conditions.  By 
Hugh  S.  Hanna.  v.  19  of  Report  on 
Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage^ 
Earners  in  the  United  States.  Senate  doc. 
no.  645.  61st  cong.  2d  sess.  Washington, 
Bureau  of  Labor.       1912.     1125  p. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  into  the  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  laws  on  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  in  17  states. 
The  report  gives  an  analysis  of  the  scope  and 
enforcement  of  labor  laws,  by  states  and  sub- 
jects covered;  statistical  tables  of  data  regard- 
ing the  conditions  of  employment  in  factories 
and  work  shops;  and  the  text  of  laws  regulating 
women  and  chUd  labor  and  the  inspection  of 
factories  and  work  shops,  by  states. 

Maryland  Child  Labor  Law.  In  20th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  In- 
formation, 1911.  Baltimore.  1912.  p. 
12-67. 

Summary  of  conditions  in  Maryland  with, 
tabular  presentation  of  child  labor  statistics  for 
industries  inspected  in  Baltimore  and  the 
counties  of  Maryland. 

Factory  Inspection.     In  20th  Annudt 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  In- 
formation, 1911.  Baltimore.  1912.  p. 
68-147. 

Massachusetts.  Board  of  Retirement.  1^ 
Report,  Boston.     Jan.  1913.     21  p. 

Contains  the  report  of  the  work  of  the  board 
for  the  year  1912,  under  chap.  532  of  the  acta 
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of  1911  and  its  amendments,  by  which  a  re- 
tirement system  was  established  for  employees 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  text  of  the  act  as 
amended  in  1912  is  appended  to  the  report. 

Boiler    Inspection.       Annual    Report, 

1912.  In  Report  of  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict Police  for  the  Year  Ending  Oct.  SI, 
1912.     Boston,     p.  133-223. 

The  report  contains  the  niles  formulated  by 
the  board  of  boiler  rules  and  recommendations 
made  by  the  board,  reports  of  inspectors  of 
boilers,  and  a  tabular  summary  of  inspections. 

Report  of  Commission  on  Compensation 

for  Industrial  Accidents.  July  1,  1912. 
Boston.     1912.     322  p. 

Contains  report  on  work  of  the  commission, 
text  of  the  Massachusetts  law  and  commentary 
on  the  law,  brief  description  of  laws  in  26  foreign 
countries  and  15  American  states,  the  federal 
law  and  proposed  federal  compensation  act, 
consideration  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  com- 
pulsory law  for  Massachusetts,  statistics  of 
accidents  in  Massachusetts,  opinion  of  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  on  con- 
stitutionality of  Massachusetts  act,  full  text  of 
laws  of  American  states,  specimen  report  blanks. 

Report   of    Commission    on   Minimum 

Wage  Boards.  Jan.  1912.  Boston.  1912. 
326  p. 

Contains  report  of  the  temporary  commission 
authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1911  "to  study 
the  matter  of  wages  of  women  and  minors,  and 
to  report  on  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
board  or  boards  to  which  shall  be  referred  in- 
quiries as  to  the  need  and  feasibility  of  fixing 
minimum  rates  of  wages  for  women  and  minors 
in  any  industry";  draft  of  bill  for  carrying  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission  into  effect; 
and  a  study  of  earnings,  hours  of  labor,  unem- 
ployment, cost  of  Uving,  and  other  economic 
conditions  of  women  and  minors  in  the  low-paid 
industries  —  candy  factories,  retail  stores,  and 
laundries. 


— ■  Building  and  Factory  Inspection.  An- 
nual Report,  1912.  In  Report  of  Massa- 
chusetts District  Police  for  the  Year  Ending 
Oct.  31,  1912.     Boston,     p.  76-132. 

—  Industrial  Accident  Board: 


i   1st  Report.    Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
Boston.     1912.     41  p. 

Contains  text  of  laws  of  1911  and  1912  with 
introductory  statement,  rules,  forms  and  anno- 
tations. A  reprint  edition  was  issued  by  the 
Massachusetts  employees  insurance  association. 

I  Statistical  Bulletin,  no.   1.     Boston.     Sept. 
1912.     8  p. 

An  analysis  of  fatal  accidents  reported  to  the 
board  during  July  and  Aug.  1912,  under  the 
workmen's  compensation  act. 


Laws  Relating  to  Licensing  of  Plumbers 

and  List  of  Plumbers  Registered  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Examiners  of  Plumbers 
for  the  Year  Ending  May  1,  1913,  together 
with  plumbing  rules,  Aug.  1912.  Bos- 
ton. State  Examiners  of  Plumbers.  1912. 
167  p. 

State  Inspectors  of  Health.    5th  Annual 

Report,  1911.  Boston.  State  Board  of 
Health.     1912.     84  p. 

In  addition  to  matter  relating  to  public  health 
in  general,  the  report  includes  the  following 
special  studies  of  industrial  hygiene:  sanitation 
of  factories  and  workshops  (7  p.) ;  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  laundries  (10  p.) ;  attitude  of  Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers  toward  the  health  of 
their  employees  (5  p.) ;  statistics  relative  to  the 
health  inspection  of  factories  and  workshops 
(9  p.);  and  hygiene  of  tenement  workrooms 
(4  p.).  The  report  of  the  state  inspectors  is 
also  incorporated  in  the  43d  annual  report  of 
the  state  board  of  health  of  Massachusetts, 
1911. 

Michigan.  Inspection  of  Factories,  Work- 
shops, Hotels,  and  Stores.  In  29th  An- 
nual Report  of  Department  of  Labor. 
Lansing.     1912.     p.  23-35,  45-405. 

Reports  of  inspectors,  summary  of  inspec- 
tions, tabular  presentation  of  statistics  of  in- 
spection, and  copies  of  orders  issued. 

Missouri.  Factory  Inspection.  In  34th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Jefferson  City.  1912.  p.  178- 
189. 

Need  for  More  Women  Factory  Inspectors. 
In  Women's  Industrial  News.  v.  16,  new 
series,    p.  73-81.    London.     Oct.  1912. 

Netherlands.  Statistiek  van  de  Berechting 
der  Overtredingen  van  de  Arbeids-  en 
Veiligheidswetien  in  1911.  s'Gravenhage. 
Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.  1912. 
39  p. 

Results  of  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the 
labor  law  and  the  laws  pro'viding  for  the  safety 
of  workmen.  Statistics  issued  by  the  central 
statistical  bureau  of  the  Netherlands. 

New  Hampshire.  Factory  Inspection.  In  9th 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
1912.     Concord.     1912.     pt.  2.     p.  83-90. 

New  South  Wales.  Report  on  the  Working 
of  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act;  Minimum 
Wage  Act;  Early  Closing  Acts;  Shearers' 
Accommodation  Act,  etc.  etc..  During  the 
Year  1911.  Sydney.  Department  of  La- 
bour and  Industry.    1912.     iv,  61  p. 

New  Spirit  of  Factory  Inspection.  By  Irene 
Osgood  Andrews.  In  Survey,  v.  29. 
p.  355-359.     Dec.  1912. 
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New  York.  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection. 
General  Report.  In  11th  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1911.  Al- 
bany.    1912.     p.  50-143. 

Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection.    Report, 

1910.  In  Annual  Reports  of  Department 
Bureaus,  1910.  Albany.  Department  of 
Labor.     1912.     v.  1.     p.  9-383. 

■ — ■  Bureau  of  Mercantile  Inspection.  Gen- 
eral Report.  In  lllh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1911.  Albany, 
1912.     p.  158-170. 

Bureau  of  Mercantile  Inspection.  Re- 
port, 1910.  In  Annual  Reports  of  De- 
partment Bureaus,  1910.  Albany.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  1912.  v.  1.  p.  387- 
445. 

—  Factory      Investigating     Commission. 


Preliminary  Report.  Albany.  1912.  3  v. 
837,  xxvi,  1986  p. 

New  Zealand.  Department  of  Labour.  21st 
Annual  Report,  1912.  Wellington.  1912. 
cxiv  p. 

Nova  Scotia.  Factories  Inspector.  4th  An- 
nual Report,  1911.  Halifax.  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  and  Mines.  1912. 
61  p.  ' 

Oklahoma.  Factory  Inspection.  In  4th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
1910-1911.     Guthrie.     [1912.]     p.  60-97. 

Tabular  presentation  of  factory  inspection 
statistics  for  year  ending  June  30,  1911.  The 
report  includes  inspection  of  bakeries. 

Ontario.  Inspectors  of  Factories.  24th 
Anmial  Report,  1911.  Toronto.  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture.    1912.    103  p. 

Pennsylvania.  Chief  Factory  Inspector. 
22d  Annual  Report,  1911.  Harrisburg. 
1912.     66  p. 

Rhode  Island.  Inspections  of  Factories, 
Mercantile  Establishments,  Workshops, 
Bakeries,  etc.,  1911.  18th  Annual  Re- 
port.    Providence.     1912.     215  p. 

Saskatchewan.  Inspection  of  Factories.  In 
1st  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Sas- 
katchewan, 1911.    Regina.     1912.    p.  7-14. 

Social  Justice  and  the  Courts.  By  Theodore 
ScHROEDER.  In  Yale  Law  Journal,  v.  22. 
p.  19-29.     Nov.  1912. 


Switzerland.  Schweizerische  Fabrikstatistik 
nach  den  Erhebungen  den  eidgenossischen 
Fabrikinspektorates  vom  5.  Juni  1911. 
Bern.  Buchdruckerei  Beuteli  A-G.  1912. 
Ixiii,  206  p. 

Reports    of    the    Swiss    federal    factory    in- 
spectors. 

Tennessee.  Mine  Inspections  in  1911.  Tab- 
ular Presentation  by  Counties.  In  21st 
Annual  Report  of  the  Mining  Department, 

1911.  Nashville.     1912.     p.  27-32. 
United    States.      Compensation    to    Injured 

Government  Employees.  Regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  Governing  the  Operation  of  the 
Government  Compensation  Act  for  Em' 
ployees  Injured  in  the  Service  of  the  United 
States.  (Acts  of  1908,  1911,  and  1912.) 
Washington.     1912.     lip. 

Victoria.  Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Facto- 
ries, Work-Rooms,  and  Shops,  1911.  Mel- 
bourne.    1912.     147  p. 

Virginia.  Inspections.  In  15th  Annual  Re- 
port of  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics,  1912.     Richmond,     p.  118-125. 

West  Virginia.  Department  of  Inspection. 
Report,  1911.  In  11th  Biennial  Report  of 
Bureau  of  Labor,  1911-1912.  Charleston. 
[1912.]     p.  101-119. 

Wisconsin.  Bulletin  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion of  Wisconsin,  v.  1.     Madison.     1912. 
No.  1.     May  20,  1912.     Safety  Orders.    44 
p.     First  report  of  the  administration  of 
chap.  485  of  the  laws  of  1911. 
No.  3.     July  20,    1912.     Workmen's  Com- 
pensation,   p.  65-136.    First  annual  report 
of  the  administration  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  law,  July  1,  1911,   to  June 
30,  1912. 
No.  3a.     July   20,    1912.      Industrial   Acci- 
dents,   p.  137-146.    Statistics  for  the  first 
10  months  of  the  operation  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin law. 
No.  4.     August   20,    1912.     The  Industrial 
Commission  and  its  Predecessors,   1883- 

1912.  p.  147-234. 

No.  4a.     August  20,  1912.     Apprenticeship 

Law.    p.  235-246. 
No.  5.     Oct.  20,  1912.     Compulsory  School 

Attendance,     p.  247-264. 
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The  A.  F.  of  L.'s  Successful  Fight  for  Child 
Labor  Laws.  By  Samuel  GoiiPERS.  In 
Amei-ican  Federationist.  v.  19.  p.  209- 
214,  707-711.     Mar.  and  Sept.  1912. 

Alabama  Factory  Inspector.  Annual  Report, 
1912.     Montgomery.     1912.     144  p. 

Apprenticeship  Law  of  Wisconsin.  Bulletin  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin. 
V.  1.  no.  4a.  p.  235-246.  Madison. 
Aug.  20,  1912. 

A  statement  of  the  duty  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  in  enforcing  the  apprenticeship  law, 
the  text  of  the  law  and  annotations,  and  a  copy 
of  the  form  of  apprenticeship  contract  approved 
by  the  commission. 

Breadwinners  among  Children  in  the  United 
States.  In  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1911.  Washington.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  1912.  p.  250- 
259. 

A  tabular  presentation  of  statistics  of  child 
wage-earners  in  1900. 

Bureau  of  Child  Welfare.  By  Alfred  E. 
Shipley.  In  Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1761, 
1762.     Feb.  17,  1912. 

Outline  of  a  type  of  municipal  child  welfare 
bureau  suggested  as  a  means  of  sohdng  the 
problems  of  child  welfare  agencies. 

Child  in  the  City.  By  Sophonisba  P.  Breck- 
inridge. Chicago.  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy.     1912. 

Papers  presented  at  the  conferences  held 
during  the  Chicago  child  welfare  exhibit. 

Child  Labor.  In  American  Labor  Legislation 
Review,    v.  2.    p.  456-464.     Oct.  1912. 

j  Analysis  of  laws  passed  in  the  United  States 

in  1912. 

J  Child   Labor   and   Education.     By   Owen   R. 

j  LovEjOT.     In  Survey,     v.  27.     p.   1780- 

I         1784.     Feb.  17,  1912. 
Child  Labor  and  Education.    Child  Labor  Bul- 
letin.   V.  1.    no.  1.     New  York.     National 
Child  Labor  Committee.    June  1912.    (6), 
223  p. 

Papers  and  proceedings  of  the  8th  annual 
conference  of  the  national  child  labor  committee. 

IChild  Labor  in  California.  In  Biennial  Report 
of  California  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
1911-1912.  Sacramento.  1912.  p.  21- 
28,  521-529. 

A  report  of  the  work  of  the  Cahfornia  bureau 
in  the  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws,  with 


statistics  of  age  and  schoohng  certificates  and 
juvenile  court  permits  issued  and  of  minors 
employed  in  stores  and  factories. 

Child  Labor  in  City  Streets.  By  Edward  N. 
Clopper.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1912. 
ix,  280  p. 

"Child  labor  in  the  city  streets  should  not 
only  be  regulated  but  should  be  absolutely  for- 
bidden." The  book  contains  copious  extracts- 
from  reports  of  investigations  and  from  opinions 
of  child  labor  experts.     BibUography. 

Child  Labor  in  Massachusetts.  Annual  Report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  1912.  Boston.  Jan.  1,  1913. 
31  p. 

Contains  reports  on  child  labor  in  tenement 
industries,  child  labor  at  night  in  Massachusetts, 
uniformity  in  child  labor  legislation,  and  child 
labor  laws  of  Massachusetts,  1912. 

Child  Labor  in  New  York.  In  1st  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Industries 
and  Immigration,  1911.  Albany.  De- 
partment of  Labor.     1912.     p.  80-82. 

Child  Labor  in  1912.  With  Special  Articles 
on  Child  Workers  in  New  York  Tenements 
and  Children  on  the  Stage.  Child  Labor 
Bulletin,  v.  1.  no.  3.  New  York.  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee.  Nov.  1912. 
(6),  84  p. 

Child  Labor  Law  of  Maryland.  In  20th  Annual 
Report  of  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
Information,  1911.  Baltimore.  1912.  p. 
12-67. 

Summary  of  conditions  in  Maryland  with 
tabular  presentation  of  child  labor  statistics  for 
industries  inspected  in  Baltimore  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Maryland. 

Child  Labor  Law  of  Wisconsin.  Bulletin  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  v.  1. 
no.  2.  Madison.  June  20,  1912.  p. 
45-64. 

Essential  points  of  the  law,  opinions  of  courts 
and  experts  on  child  labor  legislation,  and  brief 
bibliography. 

Child  Labor  Laws  in  All  States.     Child  Labor 

Bulletin.      v.     1.      no.    2.      New    York. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee.     Aug. 

1912.     (6),  124  p. 
Children's  Bureau.    By  Julia  C.  Lathrop.    In 

American    Journal   of  Sociology,      v.    18. 

p.  318-330.     Nov.  1912. 
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Children's  Bureaxt.  Establishment  of  the 
Bureau.  Washington.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.     1912.     5  p. 

The  bulletin  contains  a  copy  of  the  act  es- 
tablishing the  bureau  and  a  brief  outline  for  the 
scope  of  the  bureau  and  plans  for  its  immediate 
work. 

Compulsory  School  Attendance.  Bulleiin  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin. 
V.  1.  no.  5.  p.  247-264.  Madison.  Oct. 
20,  1912. 

A  statement  of  the  essentia]  points  of  the 
Wisconsin  law  with  comment  and  explanation 
and  opinions  of  the  courts  in  various  states 
relative  to  compulsory  education  laws. 

Condition  of  Women  and  Child  Wage-Earners 
in  the  United  States,  Report  on.  Senate 
doc.  no.  645.  61st  cong.  2d  sess.  Wash- 
ington.    Bureau  of  Labor.     1910-1912. 

V.  1.  Cotton  Textile  Industry.  1910. 
1044  p. 

V.  2.  Men's  Ready  Made  Clothing.  1911. 
878  p. 

V.  3.     Glass  Industry.     1911.     970  p. 
.  V.  4.     The  Silk  Industry.     1911.     592  p. 

V.  5.  Wage-Earning  Women  in  Stores  and 
Factories.     1910.     384  p. 

V.  6.  The  Beginnings  of  Child  Labor  Leg- 
islation in  Certain  States:  A  Comparative 
Study.  By  Elizabeth  L.  Otey.  1910. 
225  p. 

V.  7.  Conditions  under  Which  Children 
Leave  School  to  Go  to  Work.  1910. 
309  p. 

V.  8.  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Its  Rela- 
tion to  Employment.     1911.     177  p. 

v.  9.  History  of  Women  in  Industry  in  the 
United    States.      By   Helen   L.    Sumner. 

1910.  277  p. 

V.  10.     History  of  Women  in  Trade  Unions. 

By   John    B.    Andrews   and    W.    D.    P. 

Bliss.     1911.     236  p. 
V.  11.     Employment     of     Women  -  in     the 

Metal  Trades.     By  Lucian  W.  Chaney. 

1911.  107  p. 

v.  12.  Employment  of  Women  in  Laun- 
dries.    1911.     121  p. 

V.  13.  Infant  Mortality  and  Its  Relation  to 
the  Employment  of  Mothers.  By  Edward 
Bunnell  Phelps  and  Charles  H.  Verrill. 

1912.  174  p. 

V.  14.     Causes  of  Death  among  Woman  and 

Child  Cotton-Mill  Operatives.    By  Arthur 

R.  Perry.     1912.     430  p. 
V.  15.     Relation    between    Occupation    and 

Criminality  of  Women.     By  Mary  Con- 

YNGTON.      1911.      119  p. 


V.  16.  Family  Budgets  of  Typical  Cotton- 
Mill  Workers.  By  Wood  F.  and  Daisy 
Worthington  Worcester.     1911.     225  p. 

V.  17.  Hookworm  Disease  among  Cotton- 
Mill  Operatives.  By  Charles  Wardell 
Stiles.     1912.    45  p. 

V.  18.  Employment  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren  in   Selected   Industries.      By   Mary 

CONYNGTON.       1913.       531   p. 

V.  19.     Labor  Laws  and  Factory  Conditions. 

By  Hugh  S.  Hanna.     1912.     1125  p. 
Conservation  of  Childhood.     By  A.   J.    Mc- 

Kelway.     In  Survey,     v.  27.     p.   1515- 

1526.     Jan.  6.  1912. 
Consumers  and   Wage-Earners;    the  Ethics   of 

Buying   Cheap.      By   J.   E.    Ross.      New 

York.      Devin-Adair    Co.      1912.      5,    3, 

139  p. 

Discusses  unjust  wage  conditions  and  offers 
a  solution.  The  book  is  of  interest  to  every 
buyer,  seller,  consumer,  and  wage-earner,  and 
to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  working  children. 

Consumers'  League  of  Massachusetts. 
Bulletin,  no.  2.  Feb.  1912.  The  Label 
in  Massachusetts.  4  p.  no.  3.  Store 
Conditions.     1912.     18  p. 

English  Apprenticeship  and  Child  Labour.  A 
History.  By  O.  Jocelyn  Dunlop.  With 
a  Supplementary  Section  on  the  Modern 
Problem  of  Juvenile  Labour,  by  the 
author  and  R.  D.  Denman.  New  York. 
Macmillan.     1912.    390  p.    Bibliography. 

Female  and  Juvenile  Labour  in  Factories  and 
Shops  in  New  South  Wales.  Report  of 
Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Hours  and  General  Conditions  of  Employ- 
ment of  Female  and  Juvenile  Labour  in 
Factories  and  Shops,  and  the  Effect  on 
Such  Employees.  Sydney.  W.  A.'  Gul- 
LiCK.     1912.     lix,  58  p. 

Fighting  Child  Labor  in  Three  States.  By 
A.  J.  McKelway.  In  Survey,  v.  28. 
p.  121,  122.     Apr.  20,  1912. 

Finding  Employment  for  Children  who  Leave 
the  Grade  Schools  to  Go  to  Work.  Report 
to  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  The 
Chicago  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae, and  The  Woman's  City  Club.  By 
the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
anthropy, Department  of  Social  Investi- 
gation, and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
Chicago.     1912.     56  p. 

How  New  York  City  Registers  its  Children. 
By  Howard  W.  Nudd.  In  Survey,  v.  27. 
p.  1777-1780.     Feb.  17,  1912. 

International  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation.    Publication  no.  8.    Report 
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of  7th  General  Meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  the  International  Association,  held  at 
Zurich,  Sept.  10-12,  1912.  London. 
P.  S.  King  &  Son.     1912.     188,  20  p. 

Juvenile  Employment  and  Unemployment, 
Some  statistics  of.  By  Arthur  Green- 
wood. In  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
tical Society,  v.  75.  p.  744-753.  London. 
June  1912. 

Juvenile  Employment  Bureaux.  By  Maria 
M.  Ogilvie  Gordan.  In  Women's  In- 
dustrial News.  New  series,  v.  16.  p.  1- 
11.     London.     Jan.  1912. 

Night  Employment  of  Male  Young  Persons  in 
Factories  and  Workshops  in  Great  Britain, 
Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on. 
London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1912.  18  p. 
[Cd.  6503.] 

Opportunities  in  School  and  Industry  for  Chil- 
dren of  the  Stockyards  District.  By  Ernest 
L.  Talbert.  Chicago.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.     1912.     vi,  64  p. 

Problem  of  Boy-Work.  By  Spencer  J.  Gibb. 
London.    Gardner,  Darton.     1912.    96  p. 

Progress  and  Uniformity  in  Child  Labor  Legis- 
lation. A  Study  in  Statistical  Measure- 
ment. By  William  F.  Ogburn.  Colum- 
bia University  Studies  in  History,  Eco- 
nomics, and  Public  Law.  v.  48.  no.  2. 
New  York.     Longmans.     1912.     219  p. 


Rapports  Annuels  de  VInspection  du  Travail, 
1911.  Bruxelles.  1912.  Minist^re  de 
] 'Industrie  et  du  Travail,  Office  du 
Travail.     560  p. 

17th  annual  report  on  labor  and  factory 
inspection  in  Belgium,  issued  by  the  Belgian 
bureau  of  labor  in  the  department  of  industry 
and  labor.  A  considerable  portion  of  each  of 
the  10  inspector.^'  reports  is  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  conditions  under  which  children 
and  young  persons  are  employed  in  the  in- 
dustries inspected. 

Reglementation  du  Travail  des  Femmes  et  dea 

Enfanis   aux   Etats-Unis.      By    A.    Cha- 

BOSEATJ.     Paris.     Giard  et  Bri^re.     1912. 

206  p. 
Silk  Workers  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

By    Florence    L.    Sai^ville.      In   Survey. 

v.  28.     p.  307-312.     May  18,  1912. 

Review  of  v.   4   of  Federal   Report  on  the 

Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners 

in  the  United  States. 

Survey  of  Occupations  Open  to  the  Girl  of  Four- 
teen to  Sixteen  Years.  By  Harriet  H. 
Dodge.  Boston.  Girls'  Trade  Educa- 
tion League.     1912.     39  p. 

Twentieth  Child.  By  Rheta  C.  Dorr.  In 
Hampton-Coluynbian  Magazine.  v.  27. 
p.  793-806.     Jan.  1912. 

See  also  references  under  Home  Work. 
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Austria.  Die  Kollectiven  Arbeits-  und  Lohn- 
vertrage  in  Oesterreich.  Abschliisse  und 
Erneuerungen  des  Jahres  1910.  Wien. 
K.  K.  Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt.  1912. 
V,  272  p. 

Statistics  of  collective  agreements  in  Austria 
in  1910  giving  detail  as  to  hours  of  labor,  wages, 
and  other  matters  of  agreement,  a  discussion  of 
conditions  obtaining  in  each  industry  group  as 
the  result  of  collective  agreements,  and  a  tabu- 
lar presentation  of  the  terms  of  each  agreement. 
Issued  by  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Canada.  Recent  Industrial  Agreements, 
1912.  In  Canadian  Labour  Gazette,  v. 
12.  p.  794-803,  906,  1179,  1180;  v.  13. 
p.  52-59,  178,  179,  262-265,  375,  376, 
546-553.  Ottawa.  Feb.,  Mar.,  June- 
Nov.  1912. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  its  Teleg- 
raphers. Terms  of  Agreements  with 
Company's  Railroad  Telegraphers  and 
Commercial  Telegraphers,  Respectively. 
In  Canadian  Labour  Gazette,  v.  13.  p. 
488-500.     Ottawa.     Nov.  1912. 

Germany.  Die  Tarifvertrdge  im  Jahre  1911. 
Nebst  einem  Anhang:  Die  Tarifgemein- 
schaften  des  Jahres  1911  im  Handwerk. 
5.  Sonderheft  zum  Reichs-Arbeitsblatte. 
Berlin.  Kaiserliches  Statistiches  Amt. 
1912.     47*  247  p. 

Statistics  of  collective  agreements  in  Germany 
in  1911  with  a  supplement  gi\'ing  statistics  for 
1911  by  trades,  issued  by  the  imperial  sta- 
tistical office,  section  for  labor  statistics. 

Die  Gesetzliche  Regelung  der  Tarifvertrdge. 
By  Th.  Leipart.  Berlin.  General- 
kommission  der  Gewerkschaften  Deutsch- 
lands.     1912.     80  p. 

A  discussion  of  legislative  regulation  of  col- 
lective agreements. 

Industrial  Betterment  Activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Metal  Trades  Association.  By 
Robert  Wukst.  In  Human  Engineering. 
V.  2.     p.  132-142.    Aug.  1912. 

Same  in  Annals  of  American  Academy,  Nov. 
1912.     p.  74-85. 

Italy.  Dati  Statistici  sui  Lavoratori  delle 
Risaie  del  Vercellese  Raccolti  dall  'Uffi- 
cio  Municipale  del  Lavoro  di  Vercelli. 
Stagione   di    Monda    1912.      Supplemento 


al  Bolletiino  dell'   Ufficio    del    Lavoro,  no. 
14.     Rome.     1912.     59  p. 

A  discussion  of  labor  conditions  in  general  in 
the  rice  fields  with  special  reference  to  labor 
contracts  and  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  Is- 
sued as  supplement  to  the  bulletin  of  the  Itahan 
bureau  of  labor. 

Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in  the 

Cloak,    Suit,   and   Skirt   Industry   of 

Greater  New  York: 
Annual  Report.     Dec.  1912.     23  p. 
Bulletin  no.  5.     Jan.  1912.     A  New  Years' 

Greeting,  Prospect  and  Retrospect.     4  p. 
Bulletin  no.  6.     May  1912.     A  Year  and  a 

Half  of  the  Joint  Board.    8  p. 
Lohnsystem  und  Lohne  in  der  Brauindustrie. 

Tarifvertrage.      Eine    Abhandlung    iiber 

Moderne  Lohnprobleme  und  Lohnpolitik. 

By  Emil  Wolff.    Berlin.    Carl  Heymanns 

Verlag.     1912.     viii,  168  p. 

A  discussion  of  wages  in  the  brewing  indus- 
try. Rates  of  wages  paid  under  various  agree- 
ments and  other  conditions  of  labor  are  exam- 
ined in  detail  in  the  second  section  of  the  book. 

Maryland.  Trade  Union  Agreements.  In 
20ih  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics and  Information,  1911.  Baltimore. 
1912.     p.  161-187. 

Massachusetts.  Collective  Agreements  be- 
tween Employers  and  Labor  Organiza- 
tions, 1911.  Pi.  3  of  the  4.2d  Annual  Re- 
port on  the  Statistics  of  Labor.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics.  1912. 
p.  vi,  119-318. 

National  and  District  Systems  of  Collective 
Bargaining  in  the  United  States.  By 
George  E.  Barnett.  In  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  v.  26.  p.  425-443. 
May  1912. 

Sweden.  Kollektivaflal  i  Sverige,  1910. 
Arbetsstatistik  F-3.  Stockholm.  K. 
Kommerskollegii,  Afdelning  for  Arbets- 
statistik.    1912.     vi,  124  p. 

Statistics  of  collective  agreements  in  Sweden 
in  1910,  issued  by  the  Swedish  bureau  of  labor 
statistics. 

Western  Australia.  Industrial  Agreements 
Registered  in  1911.  In  Reports  of  Pro- 
ceedings before  the  Boards  of  Conciliation 
and  the  Court  of  Arbitration.  v.  10. 
Perth.      1912.     p.  177-222. 
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Attitude  of  Employing  Interests  Toward 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  Great 
Britain.  By  A.  Maurice  Low.  In  Bul- 
letin of  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 
no.  98.     p.  161-178.     Jan.  1912. 

Attitude  of  Labor  Toward  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  in  Great  Britain.  By  Arthur 
E.  Holder.  In  Bulletin  of  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  no.  98.  p.  179-202. 
Jan.  1912. 

Board  of  Arbitration  in  the  Matter  of 
THE  Controversy  between  the  East- 
ern Railroads  and  the  Brotherhood 
OF  Locomotive  Engineers.  Report, 
Nov.  2,  1912.  Washington.  1912.  iv, 
123  p. 

Canada.  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  1907.  Monthly  Reports  of  Proceed- 
ings Under  the  Act,  Dec.  1911-Nov. 
1912.  In  Canadian  Labour  Gazette,  v. 
12.  p.  661-665,  756,  757,  868-870,  965- 
973,  1068,  1069, 1155, 1156;  v.  13.  p.  33- 
39,  129-138,  240-244,  336-351,  476-485, 
628-630.    Ottawa.    Jan.-Dec.  1912. 

Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act, 

1907.  Statement  for  Year  Ending  Mar. 
31,  1912.  In  Canadian  Labour  Gazette. 
V.  12.  p.  1052-1068.  Ottawa.  May 
1912. 

Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Act.  By 
Ethelbert  Stewart.  In  Survey,  v.  28. 
p.  399-403.     June  1,  1912. 

Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act  of  1907.  In  Bulletin  of  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  no.  98.  p.  64-81.  Jan. 
1912. 

A  brief  description  of  the  act  and  its  method 
of  operation  with  a  tabular  presentation  of 
applications  for  boards  of  conciliation  and  in- 
vestigation, Sept.  1,  1909,  to  Deo.  31,  1911. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  Great  Britain. 
Conciliation  Act  of  1896.  In  'Bulletin  of 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  no.  98. 
p.  123-160.     Jan.  1912. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  machinery 
for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  by  boards 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration  and  by  joint 
committees;  text  of  the  conciliation  act  of 
1896,  and  the  text  of  rules  of  boards  estabUshed 
in  various  trades. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration  of  Railwaj^  Labor 
Disputes  in  Great  Britain.     In  Bulletin 


of  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  no. 
98.    p.  82-122.    Jan.  1912. 

Discussion  of  the  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion agreement  of  1907;  the  railway  strike  of 
Aug.  1911  and  the  inquiry  of  the  royal  commis- 
sion appointed,  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  to  in- 
vestigate the  working  of  the  conciliation  agree- 
ment and  to  report  desirable  amendments  to 
the  scheme. 

Conciliation,  Arbitration,  and  Sanitation  in 
the  Cloak,  Suit,  and  Skirt  Industry  in 
New  York  City.  By  Charles  H.  Winslow. 
In  Bulletin  of  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor,     no.  98.     p.  203-272.     Jan.  1912. 

Four  Commissions  and  a  Fifth.  By  Paul  U. 
Kellogg.  In  Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1830- 
1832.     Mar.  2,  1913. 

Brief  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  commission.  Federal  employer's  U- 
abUity  commission,  conservation  commission, 
and  the  interstate  commerce  commission  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  proposed  federal  com- 
mission on  industrial  relations. 

France.  Statistique  des  Graves  et  des  Recours 
a  la  Conciliation  et  h  V Arbitrage,  1910. 
Paris.  Minist^re  du  Travail  et  de  la 
Prevoyance  Sociale.  Direction  du  Tra- 
vail.    1912.     xviii,  580  p. 

A  detailed  tabular  presentation  of  statistics 
of  strikes  and  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
France  in  1910,  issued  by  the  labor  division  of 
the  French  ministry  of  labor  and  social  provi- 
dence. 

Great  Britain.  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs and  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Boards  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1911, 
with  Comparative  Statistics  for  1902-1910. 
London.  Board  of  Trade,  Labour  Depart- 
ment.    1912.     204  p.     [Cd.  6472.] 

Strikes   and    Lock-outs.       Memoranda 

prepared  from  information  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Labour  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  relating  to  the  text  and 
operation  of  certain  laws  in  the  British 
dominions  and  foreign  countries  affecting 
strikes  and  lock-outs  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  public  utility  services.  London. 
Board  of  Trade,  Labour  Department. 
1912.     X,  162  p.     [Cd.  6081.]  ^ 

Illusions  Socialistes  et  Realites  Economiques. 
Graves  et  Arbitrage  Obligatoire  pour 
Remplacer  le  Salaire.    Experiences  Austra- 
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liennes.  By  Daniel  Bellet.  Paris. 
Marcel  Riviere.     1912.     198  p. 

A  criticism  of  the  intervention  of  the  state 
in  industrial  matters  as  exemplified  by  the 
working  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  its  limited  degree  of 
utility  in  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes. 

Industrial  Courts  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  By  Helen  L.  Summer.  In 
Bulletin  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 
no.  98.    p.  273-464.    Jan.  1912. 

Industrial  Peace  Activities  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association.  By  Arthur 
Williams.  In  Annals  of  American 
Academy,    v.  44.    Nov.  1912.     p.  86-96. 

Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in  the 
Cloak,  Suit,  and  Skirt  Industry  of 
Greater  New  York.  Bulletin  no.  6. 
A  Year  and  Half  of  the  Joint  Board.  New 
York.     May  1912.     8  p. 

Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in  the  Cloak, 
Suit,  and  Skirt  Industry  of  New  York 
City.  By  Henry  Moskowitz.  In  Annals 
of  American  Academy,  v.  44.  Nov.  1912. 
p.  39-58. 

A  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  board  and 
its  results. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion AND  Arbitration.  Annual  Report, 
1911.     Boston.     1912.     192  p. 

Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  Railway  Labor 
Disputes  in  the  United  States.  By  Chas. 
P.  Neill.  In  Bulletin  of  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  no.  98.  p.  1-63.  Jan. 
1912. 

Discussion  of  the  application  of  the  Erdman 
Act  with  a  tabular  presentation  of  cases  of 
mediation  and  arbitration  under  the  act  from 
its  passage,  June  1,  1908,  to  Dec.  31,  1911;  the 
text  of  the  Erdman  Act  and  the  act  of  Oct.  1, 
1888,  providing  for  the  arbitration  of  railway 
labor  disputes. 

New  York.  Bureau  of  Mediation  and.  Arbi- 
tration. General  Report.  In  11th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1911. 
Albany.     1912.     p.  144-157. 

■ —  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

Report,  1910.  In  Annual  Reports  of  De- 
partment Bureaus,  1910.  v.  1.  Albany. 
Department  of  Labor.  1912.  p.  449- 
1149. 

New  Zealand.  Awards,  Recommendations, 
Agreements,  etc.  Made  under  the  Industrial 
Conciliation   and   Arbitration   Act  for   the 


Year  1911.     v.  12.     Wellington.     Depart- 
ment of  Labor.     1912.    cxii,  977  p. 
— ■  Department  OF  Labour.    21st  Annual 


Report,  1912.    Wellington,   1912.  cxiv  p. 
Nine    Years    of    the   Anthracite    Conciliation 

Board.      By   Shelby   M.   Harrison.      In 

Survey,     v.   28.     p.    143-151.     Apr.   20, 

1912. 
Outlook    for    Industrial    Peace.      Annals    of 

American  Academy,     v.  44.     Nov.   1912. 

vi,  209  p. 

Papers  by  various  authors  collected  and 
edited  by  Roswell  C.  McCrea. 

Promising   Foundation   for   Industrial   Peace. 

By  Allen  T.  Burns.     In  Survey,     v.  28. 

p.  188-192.    May  4,  1912. 
Railroad   Men   and  the   English   Conciliation 

Boards.     By  Mary  Brown  Sumner.     In 

Survey,     v.  27.     p.  1618-1621.     Jan.  20, 

1912. 
State     Intervention     in     Strikes.       By     Paul 

Kennaday.    In  Survey,    v.  27.    p.  1936- 

1939.     Mar.  16,  1912. 
Sweden.    Statens  Forlikningsmans  for  Medling 

i  Arbetstvister  Verksamhet  under  ar  1911. 

Stockholm.     K.  KommerskoUegii,   Afdel- 

ning  for  Arbetsstatistik.     1912.     62  p. 

Government  mediation  in  labor  disputes  in 

1911.  Statistics  issued  by  the  Swedish  bureau 
of  labor  statistics. 

Traite  Thiorique  et  Pratique  des  Conseils  de 
Prud'hommes.  By  R.  Bloch  and  H. 
Chaumel.    Paris.    F.  Alcan.    1912.    840  p. 

Victoria.  Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories, Work-Roo?ns,  and  Shops,  1911. 
Melbourne.     1912      147  p. 

Western  Australia.  Report  of  Proceedings 
under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act,  1902,  and  under  the  Trade 
Unions  Act,  1902,  for  the  Year  Ended  30th 
June  1912.  Perth.  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies.     1912.     23  p. 

Reports  of  Proceedings  before  the  Boards 

of  Conciliation  and  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, V.  10,  1911.    Perth.    F.  W.  Simpson. 

1912.  270  p. 

Gives  detail  of  cases  arranged  according  to 
the  labor  organizations  involved;  industrial 
agreements  registered  in  1911;  unions  regis- 
tered in  1911  showing  membership,  etc.;  table 
of  industries  in  respect  of  which  awards  were  in 
operation,  Dec.  31,  1911;  table  of  minimum 
wages  established  under  awards  and  agreements, 
etc. 
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5.    CONVENTIONS  AND  CONFERENCES. 


American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion. Proceedings  of  5th  Annual  Meeting, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1911.  American  Labor 
Legislation  Review,  v.  2.  no.  1.  New 
York.    Feb.  1912.     175  p. 

American  Economic  Association.  Proceed- 
ings of  24th  Annual  Meeting,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Dec,  1911.  In  American 
Economic  Review,  v.  2.  no.  1.  Supple- 
ment.    Mar.  1912.     (4),  146  p. 

American  Federation  of  Labor.  Report 
of  Proceedings  of  32d  Annual  Convention, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11-23,  1912. 
Washington.     1912.     xxi,  420  p. 

American  Statisttcal  Association.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  73d  Annual  Meeting, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  28,  29,  1911. 
In  Quarterly  Publications  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  new  series,  v.  13. 
p.  28-35.     Mar.  1912. 

Child  Labor  and  Education.  Papers  and 
Proceedings  of  the  8th  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Child  Labor  Bulletin,  v.  1.  no. 
1.  New  York.  National  Child  Labor 
Committee.     June  1912.     (6),  223  p. 

Conference  on  Scientific  Management,  held  at 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  Oct.  12-14,  1911.  Ad- 
dresses and  Discussions.  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Tuck  School,  Dartmouth  College.  1912. 
xi,  388  p. 

Distribution  of  Admitted  Aliens  and  other  Resi- 
dents. Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of 
State  Immigration,  Land  and  Labor  Offi- 
cials with  Representatives  of  the  Division 
of  Information,  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Nov.  16  and  17,  1911.  Washing- 
ton.   Bureau  of  Labor.     1912.     155  p. 

For  a  Just  Industrial   Peace.     By  Allen   T. 


Burns.    In  Survey,    v.  27.    p.  1925-1927. 
Mar.  16,  1912. 

R6sum6  of  discussions  at  the  12th  annual 
meeting  of  the  national  civic  federation,  Wash- 
ington, Mar.  5-7,  1912. 

Industrial  Diseases.  Proceedings  of  the  2d 
National  Conference  on  Industrial  Dis- 
eases. Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  3-5, 
1912.  Americaii  Labor  Legislation  Review. 
v.  2.  no.  2.  New  York.  June,  1912.  p. 
175-417.     Bibliography,  p.  369-417. 

Industrial  Diseases,  Second  National  Confer- 
ence on.  By  Shelby  M.  Harrison.  In  Sur- 
vey, v.  28.  p.  448-450.  June  15,  1912. 
R6sum6  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference. 

International  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation.  Publication  no.  8.  Report 
of  7th  General  Meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  the  International  Association,  held  at 
Zurich,  Sept.  10-12,  1912.  London.  P. 
S.  King  &  Son.     1912.     188,  20  p. 

International  Association  of  Officials 
OF  Bureaus  of  Labor,  Factory  In- 
spection AND  Industrial  Commission- 
ers. Proceedings  of  the  28th  Annual 
Convention,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  28-30,  1912.  Washington.  1912. 
116  p. 

International  Conference  on  Continuous  In- 
dustries. By  John  A.  Fitch.  In  Survey. 
V.  28.    p.  570,  571.    July  20,  1912. 

Minnesota  Industrial  Safety  Conference.  Pro- 
ceedings, Dec.  1911.  Accident  Bulletin  no.  5 
of  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor,  Industries, 
and  Commerce.    Minneapolis.    1912.    61  p. 

Social  Research  Council  of  Boston. 
Bulletin  no.  1.  A  Preliminary  List  of 
Recent  Social  Investigations  in  Greater 
Boston.  Cambridge,  Mass.  July  1912. 
42  p. 
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Australia.  Prices,  Price  Indexes,  and  Cost 
of  Living  in  Australia.  By  G.  H.  Knibbs. 
Report  no.  1  of  Labour  and  Industrial 
Branch,  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Mel- 
bourne.    1912.     96,  Ixii  p. 

Canada.  High  Cost  of  Living.  Report  of 
Special  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  the  City  of  Toronto.  In  Canadian 
Labour  Gazette.  v.  13.  p.  631,  632. 
Ottawa.     Dec.  1912. 

Retail    Prices    of    Staple    Articles    of 

Consumption.  Monthly  Reports,  Dec. 
1911-Nov.  1912.  In  Canadian  Labour 
Gazette,  v.  12.  p.  676-681,  806-811, 
890-897,  985-991,  1087-1092,  1162-1168; 
V.  13.  p.  46-51,  154-159,  249-255,  381- 
388,  530-537,  642-648.  Ottawa.  Jan.- 
Dec.  1912. 

Wholesale   Prices,     1911.     By   R.   H. 

Coats.  Ottawa.  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Department  of  Labour.  1912.  xiii, 
223  p. 

Causes  of  the  Rise  of  Prices.  By  John  A. 
HoBsoN.  In  Contemporary  Review,  v. 
102.     p.  483-492.     Oct.  1912. 

Co-operation  and  Cost  of  Living  in  Certain 
Foreign  Countries.  House  doc.  no.  617. 
62d  cong.  2d  sess.  Washington.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.     1912.     248  p. 

Data  gathered  from  reports  of  United  States 
consuls  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  co-operative 
organiEations  among  industrial  and  agricultural 
workers  and  the  effect  of  such  organizations  on 
the  cost  of  living. 

Z^ost  of  Living  in  American  Towns.  By 
Robert  Coit  Chapin.  In  Survey,  v.  27. 
p.  1446-1448.    Jan.  6,  1912. 

Review  of  report  by  British  Board  of  Trade 
ICd.  5609  of  1911]. 

Definition  of  Price.  By  Frank  A.  Fetter. 
In  American  Economic  Review,  v.  2.  p. 
783-813.     Dec.  1912. 

'Equation  of  Exchange"  for  1911,  and  Fore- 
cast. By  Irving  Fisher.  In  American 
Economic  Review,  v.  2.  p.  302-319. 
June  1912. 

Supplementary  to  the  statistics  of  "the 
equation  of  exchange"  for  the  United  States 
published  in  American  Economic  Review,  June 
1911.  Contains  chart  and  appendix  giving 
details  of  calculations. 

Urnahrungsfragen.  By  H.  Lichtenfelt. 
Reprint    from    the    Cenuralblatt   filr    all- 


gemeinen  Gesundheitspflege.    v.  31.    Bonn. 

Martin  Hager.     1912.     p.  13-23. 
Fisher's  Theory  of  Crises:    A  Criticism.     By 

Minnie  Throop  England.     In  Quarterly 

Journal  of  Economics,    v.  27.    p.  95-106. 

Nov.  1912. 
Great  Britain.     Prices  of  Commodities  in 

1911.     By  A.  Sauerbeck.     In  Journal  of 

the  Royal  Statistical  Society,     v.   75.     p. 

412-425.     London.     Mar.  1912. 
— ■ — — ■  Wholesale    and    Retail    Prices,    1871- 

1911.  In  15th  Abstract  of  Labour  Statis- 
tics of  the  United  Kingdom.  London. 
Wyman  &  Sons.     1912.    p.  137-154. 

Hawaii.  Quarterly  Retail  Food  Price.  Re- 
port for  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1912. 
In  1st  Report  of  Hawaii  Board  of  Immi- 
gration, Labor  and  Statistics.     Honolulu. 

1912.  p.  60. 

Income  and  Expenditure  of  Working  Class 
Families  in  Copenhagen.  In  British 
Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  v.  20. 
p.  286     London.    July  1912. 

Increasing  Home  Efficiency.  By  Martha  B. 
and  Robert  W.  Bruere.  New  York. 
Macmillan.     1912.     318  p. 

Essentially  a  collection  of  articles  pubUshed 
recently  in  Harpers,  The  Outlook,  and  other 
magazines. 

International  Commission  on  the  Cost  of 
Living.  By  Irving  Fisher.  In  American 
Economic  Review.  v.  2.  Supplement, 
p.  92-101.     Mar.  1912. 

International  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  High 
Cosi,  of  Living  throughout  the  World. 
House  report  no.  711.  62d  cong.  2d  sess. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    May  15,  1912.-    29  p. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Prices.  With 
Special  Reference  to  the  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  Walter  T. 
Layton.  London.  Macmillan.  1912. 
xi,  158  p. 

The  substance  of  the  Newmarch  memorial 
lectures  delivered  at  University  College.  The 
book  is  intended  for  the  general  reader,  and  its 
object  is  to  explain  the  current  economic  ideas 
as  to  the  causes  which  determine  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money.  The  actual  source  of 
prices  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
causes  of  their  variations  are  discussed. 

Is  the  High  Cost  of  Living  Going  Higher? 
By  Irving  Fisher.  In  North  American 
Review,    v.  196.    p.  740-758.    Dec.  1912. 
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Labour  Conditions  in  Great  Britain.  Address 
delivered  by  Sir  George  Askwith  before 
the  Canadian  Club  of  Ottawa.  In  Can- 
adian Labour  Gazette,  v.  13.  p.  501-509. 
Ottawa.     Nov.  1912. 

Living  Costs:  A  World  Problem.  By  Robert 
Coit  Chapin.  In  Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1671, 
1672.     Feb.  3,  1912. 

Maryland.  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living.  In 
20th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics and  Information,  1911.  Baltimore. 
1912.     p.  196-200. 

Tabular  presentation  of  prices. 

Massachusetts.  Report  of  Commission  to 
Investigate  the  Subject  of  the  Cold  Storage 
of  Food  and  of  Food  Products  Kept  in 
Cold  Storage,  Jan.  1912.  House  doc.  no. 
1733.     Boston.     1912.     308  p. 

New  Jersey.  Cost  of  Living  in  New  Jersey. 
In  34th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries.  Cam- 
den.    1912.    p.  145-152. 

Retail  prices  of  a  selected  list  of  food  supplies 
furnished  each  year  by  representative  dealers 
in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  21 
counties  of  the  state.  Prices  are  given  as  they 
were  in  the  month  of  June,  1911. 

New  York  State  Food  Investigating 
Commission.  Committee  on  Markets, 
Prices  and  Costs.  Report,  Aug.  1,  1912. 
New  York.     1912.     (4),  76  p. 

New  Zealand.  Commission  on  Cost  of  Living 
in  New  Zealand,  Report  of,  together  with 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  and  Summary  of 
Evidence.    Wellington.    1912.    cxxxii  p. 

•  Cost  of  Living  in  New  Zealand.     In 

Canadian  Labour  Gazette,  v.  13.  p.  510- 
514.     Ottawa.     Nov.  1912. 

Review  of  the  report  of  the  New  Zealand 
comnnission  on  co.st  of  living,  1912. 

Inquiry  into  the  Cost  of  Living  in  New 

Zealand,  1910-11.  By  J.  W.  Collins. 
Wellington.  Department  of  Labour.  1912. 
29  p. 

Recent  Investigations  on  the  Cost  of  Living. 
By  Henry  J.  Harris.  In  American 
Economic  Review,  v.  2.  Supplement, 
p.  102-108.     Mar.  1912. 

Stable  Monetary  Yardstick  the  Remedy  for 
the  Rising  Cost  of  Living.  By  Irving 
Fisher.  In  Independent,  v.  73.  p.  700- 
706.     Sept.  26,  1912. 

Standard  of  Li\'ing.    By  George  F.  Kenngott. 
In  his  Record  of  a  City.    A  Social  Survey    i 
of    Lowell,    Massachusetts.      New   York.    ■ 
1912.     p.  110-137.  ! 

[105 


Sweden.  Lifsmedels-  och  Bostads-P riser  i 
Sverige,  1908-1909.  Arbetsstatistik  D: 
2.  Stockholm.  K.  Kommerskollegii, 
Afdelning  for  Arbetsstatistik.  1912. 
106  p. 

Statistics  of  prices  and  cost  of  living  in 
Sweden,  1908-1909,  issued  by  the  Swedish 
board  of  trade,  section  for  labor  statistics. 

Switzerland.  Cost  of  Living  in  Switzer- 
land. In  British  Board  of  Trade  Labour 
Gazette,  v.  20.  p.  174,  175.  London. 
May  1912. 

Re\-iew  of  an  official  inquiry  relative  to  the 
cost  of  li^'ing  in  various  parts  of  Switzerland  in 
1911  published  by  the  Swiss  federal  railway  ad- 
ministration. 

United  States.  Cotton  Manufactures.  Tar- 
iff Board  Report  on  Schedule  I  of  the 
Tariff  Law  of  Aug.  5,  1909.  House  doc. 
no.  643.  62d  cong.  2d  sess.  Washington. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  1912. 
iii,  841  p. 

Retail  Prices,  1890  to  1911-12.  Bulle- 
tin of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 
no.  105,  pt3.  1  and  2,  Aug.  23,  1912.  47, 
452  p. ;  no.  106,  pts.  1  and  2.  Aug.  28, 
1912.  31,  205  p.;  no.  108.  Oct.  1,  1912. 
154  p.;  no.  110.    Dec.  4,  1912.    151  p. 

— Wholesale   Prices,    1890  to  1911.      In 


Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor,  no.  99.  p.  501-695.  Mar.  1912. 
Volksemdhrung  und  Teuerung.  By  H.  Lich- 
tenfelt.  Stuttgart.  W.  Kohlhammer. 
1912.     61  p. 

A  discussion  of  cost  of  living  and  prices. 

Wages  of  Women  Workers  in  Massachusetts. 
By  Mary  W.  Dewson.  In  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Minimum 
Wage  Boards,  Jan.  1912.  p.  34-179, 
251-326. 

A  study  of  the  employment  of  women  in  the 
low-paid  industries  —  candy  factories,  retail 
stores,  and  laundries  —  discussing  earnings, 
hours  of  labor,  unemployment,  cost  of  living, 
and  other  economic  conditions.  An  appendix 
gives  a  tabular  presentation  of  statistics  by 
occupations. 

Washington.  Cost  of  Living.  In  8th  Bien- 
nial Report  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  Factory  Inspection,  1911-1912.  OljTn- 
.   pia.     1912.     p.  72-78. 

Will  the  Present  Upward  Trend  of  World 
Prices  Continue?  By  Irving  Fisher. 
In  American  Economic  Review.  v.  2. 
p.  531-558.     Sept.  1912. 
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7.    COURT  DECISIONS. 


Another  Bad  Decision.  By  Edward  T.  De- 
vine.  In  Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1891-1896. 
Mar.  9,  1912. 

A  discussion  of  the  New  York  tenement  house 
decision  of  Feb.  13,  1912. 

Attitude  of  the  Courts  towards  Industrial 
Problems.  By  George  Gorham  Groat. 
In  Annals  of  American  Academy,  v.  44. 
Nov.  1912.     p.  104-113. 

California.  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California  upholditig  the  Constitutionality 
of  the  Eight-Hour  Law  for  Women.  Sac- 
ramento. State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics.    1912.     7  p. 

Test  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in 
the  matter  of  the  application  of  F.  A.  Miller  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  May  27,  1912. 

Connecticut.  Court  Decisions.  In  26th 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statisiics, 
1912.    Hartford.     1912.     p.  65-72. 

Contempt  Case,  The.  By  Samuel  Gompers. 
In  American  Federationist.  v.  19.  p. 
305-311.     Apr.  1912. 

An  editorial  on  the  decision  in  the  Buck's 
Stove  and  Range  Co.  case. 

Guilty  of  Contempt,  saj's  Justice  Wright  —  A 
Ile^^ew.  By  Samuel  Gompers.  In  Ameri- 
can Federationist.  v.  19.  p.  601-611. 
Aug.  1912. 

Illinois  Ten-Hour  Law.  By  Edith  Wtatt. 
In  Survey,  v.  28.  p.  490-492.  July  6, 
1912. 

Labor  Laws  and  the  Courts.  By  Josephine 
GoLDMARK.  In  her  Fatigue  and  Effi- 
ciency.    New  York.     1912.     p.  242-258. 

Light  Breaking  in  Upon  the  Courts.  By 
Samuel  Gompers.  In  American  Federa- 
tionist.    V.  19.     p.  630-635.     Aug.  1912. 

Montana  Court  on  Compensation  Law.  In 
Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1144,  1145.  Jan.  6, 
1912. 

New  York.     Decisions  of  New  York  Courts. 


In  Bulletin  of  New  York  Department  of 
Labor,  v.  14.  p.  37-58,  187-211,  282- 
304,  405-423.  whole  nos.  50-53.  Mar., 
June,  Sept.  and  Dec.  1912. 

Preliminary  Injunctions  and  Temporary  Re- 
straining Orders.  Rule  73  of  the  Rules 
of  Practice  for  the  Courts  of  Equity  of  the 
United  States.  Promulgated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  Nov. 
4,  1912. 

Supreme  Court  and  the  Loan  Shark.  By 
Arthur  H.  Ham.  In  Survey,  v.  27.  p. 
1572,  1573.     Jan.  13,  1912. 

Tenement  House  Decision  of  New  York  State 
Court  of  Appeals.  Feb.  13,  1912.  In 
Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1916,  1917.  Mar.  9, 
1912. 

Text  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Otto 
Grimmer  v.  the  Tenement  House  Department 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  Edmond  J.  Butler 
as  tenement  house  commissioner. 

Tenement  House  Law.  New  York.  In  Bul- 
letin of  A^ew  York  Department  of  Labor. 
V.  14.    p.  37-40.    whole  no.  50.    Mar.  1912. 

Extracts  from  various  decisions  of  New  York 
Courts  defining  the  tenement  house. 

r^NiTED  States.  Decisions  of  Courts  Affect- 
ing Labor  in  Various  States.  In  Bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 
no.  98.  Jan.  1912.  p.  465-500;  no.  99. 
Mar.  1912.     p.  696-731. 

Workmen's  Compensation  and  Employers'  Li- 
ability. Opinions  of  the  State  Supreme 
Courts  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Washington,  Montana,  Wisconsin  and 
Ohio,  Construing  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation and  Industrial  Insurance  Laws 
of  those  States  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Second  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Cases,  Jan.  15,  1912. 
Senate  doc.  no.  475.  62d  cong.  2d  sess. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    1912.     163  p. 
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Adaptations  of  the  European  Co-operative  Credit 
System  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  the  American 
Farmer.  By  D.  Lubin.  Washington. 
1912. 

Agricultural  Co-operation.  By  J.  F.  Sinclair. 
Madison.  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Public  Affairs.     1912.     132  p. 

Published  in  the  report  of  the  board  on  co- 
operation and  marketing.  Bibliography,  p. 
122-132. 

Agricultural  Credit.  By  M.  Dufourman- 
TELLE.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Pauline  C.  Biddle.  Philadelphia. 
Allen,  Lane,  and  Scott.     1912.    43  p. 

A  summary  of  lectures  given  by  the  author 
during  March,  1908,  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Union  Centrale  des  Syndicats  des  Agriculteurs 
de  France. 

Agricultural  Credit  Banks.  By  O.  R.  Hob- 
son.     Washington.     1912. 

Agricultural  Credit  in  the  United  States. 
By  E.  W.  Kemmeeer.  In  American 
Economic  Review.  v.  2.  p.  852-872. 
Dec.  1912. 

Agricultural  Organization.  Its  Rise,  Principles 
arid  Practice  Abroad  and  at  Home.  By 
Edwin  A.  Pratt.  London.  P.  S.  King 
&  Son.     1912.     272  p. 

Agricultural  Organization  Society,  Great 
Britain.  Report  for  the  18  Months  Ended 
June  SO,  1912.    London.     1912.     116  p. 

Associations  Ouvrieres  de  Production  et  le 
Collectivisme.  By  J.  Cernesson.  Paris. 
Giard  &  Bri^re.     1912.    20  p. 

Workmen's  co-operative  associations  for  pro- 
duction and  collectivism. 

Associations  Ouvrieres  de  Production  et  les 
Societes  Cooperatives  de  Consommation 
et  de  Credit  en  France  au  1'"^  Janvier, 
1912.  In  Bulletin  de  VOffice  du  Travail. 
V.  19.  p.  1015-1022,  1142-1148,  1287- 
1295.    Paris.    Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.  1912. 

Statistics  of  co-operative  associations  for  pro- 
duction and  distribution  in  France,  compiled 
from  reports  made  to  the  French  bureau  of  labor 
and  published  in  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the 
bureau. 

Consular  Reports  on  Co-operation.  By  N. 
O.  Nelson.  In  Survey,  v.  28.  p.  657, 
658.     Aug.  24,  1912. 


Co-operation  and  Cost  of  Living  in  Certain 
Foreign  Countries.  House  doc.  no.  617. 
62d  cong.  2d  sess.  Washington.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.     1912.     248  p. 

Data  gathered  from  reports  of  consuls  in  the 
United  I-iingdom  on  co-operative  organizations 
among  industrial  and  agricultural  workers  and 
the  effect  of  such  organizations  on  the  cost  of 
liWng. 

Co-operation  in  Agriculture.  By  Henry  W. 
Wolff.  London.  P.  S.  King  &  Son. 
1912.     378  p. 

Co-operative  Banks  and  the  American  Farmer. 
In  Review  of  Reviews,  v.  45.  p.  615- 
617.     May  1912. 

Co-operative  Banks  in  Massachusetts.  Ab- 
stract of  Annual  Reports  Showing  Their 
Condition  at  Close  of  Business  Oct.  31, 
1912.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bank  Commissioner  for  1912. 
Boston,  pt.  2.  p.  iii-xxv,  1-325,  and 
appendix  p.  v-xxix. 

Business  statements  of  co-operative  banks 
and  the  text  of  laves  governing  them. 

Co-operative  Credit.  By  J.  F.  Sinclair.  Mad- 
ison. Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Public 
Affairs.     1912.     27  p. 

PubUshed  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  co- 
operation and  marketing. 

Co-operative  Franco-Beige  of  Lawrence.  By 
James  Ford.  In  Survey,  v.  28.  p.  68- 
70.     Apr.  6,  1912. 

Co-operative  Societies  in  Great  Britain.  In 
ISih  Absiract  of  Labour  Statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  London.  W^yman  & 
Sons.     1912.     p.  227-253. 

Credit  Unions  in  Massachusetts.  In  Annual 
Report  of  Massachusetts  Bank  Commis- 
sioner for  1912.  Boston,  pt.  2.  p.  xxvi- 
xx-\aii,  335-360,  and  appendix  p.  xxxiii- 
xxxix. 

Business  statements  of  credit  unions  and  the 
text  of  laws  governing  them. 

Deltagelsen  i  Landbrugets  Andelsforetagender 
15  Juli  1909,  i  Danmark.  In  Statistisk 
Aarbog,  1912.  Kjobenhavn.  Statens  Sta- 
tistiske  Bureau.     1912.     p.  134,  135. 

Statistics  of  agricultural  co-operative  societies 
in  Denmark  as  of  July  15,  1909,  prepared  by  the 
Danish  bureau  of  statistics. 
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Distributive  or  Store  Co-operation.  By  J.  F. 
Sinclair.  Madison.  Wisconsin  State 
Board   of   Public   Affairs.      1912.      40   p. 

Published  in  the  report  of  the  board  on  co- 
operation and  marketing.  Bibliography,  p. 
37-40. 

Financing  the  Farmer.  In  Current  Literature. 
V.  53.    p.  531-533.    Nov.  1912. 

Houses  for  Workingmen.  Co-Partnership  at 
Hamilton  and  Toronto,  Ontario.  In 
Canadian  Labour  Gazette,  v.  13.  p.  143- 
145.     Ottawa.     Aug.  1912. 

Industrial  and  Agricultural-  Co-operative  So- 
cieties in  the  United  Kingdom,  Report  on, 
with  Statistical  Tables.  London.  Board 
of  Trade,  Labour  Department.  1912. 
Iv,  273  p.     [Cd.  6045.] 

Jahrbuch  des  Zentralverbandes  deutscher  Kon- 
sumvereine.  10th  year,  1912.  2  vols. 
Hamburg.  Verlagsanstalt  deutscher  Kon- 
sumvereine.     1912.     1015,  1079  p. 

A  report  of  the  activity  of  the  central  union 
of  German  distributive  societies  and  its  sub- 
unions  and  of  the  wholesale  society  of  German 
distributive  societies.  The  publication  is  a  book 
of  reference,  written  and  compiled  to  show  fully 
the  development  of  the  German  co-operative 
distributive  movement. 

Kapital-  und  Verwaltungsbeteiligung  der  Arbeiter 
in  den  britischen  Produktivgenossenschaften. 
By  J.  HuBER.  Easier  Volkwirtschaft- 
liche  Arbeiten.  Stuttgart.  W.  Kohl- 
hammer.     1912.     XV,  203  p. 

Participation  of  workingmen  in  the  capital  and 
management  of  British  co-operative  societies. 

Land  and  Agricultural  Credit  in  Europe,  Pre- 
liminary Report  on.  Senate  doc.  no.  967. 
62d  cong.  3d  sess.  Washington.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.     1912.     32  p. 

Preliminary  report  of  the  investigation  which 
was  being  conducted  through  United  States 
consular  agents,  together  with  the  letter  of 
President  Taft  to  the  governors  of 'the  states 
and  the  recommendations  of  Ambassador  Myron 
T.  Herrick  in  connection  with  the  proposal  to 
introduce  co-operative  credit  in  the  United 
States. 

Municipal  Markets.  By  J.  F.  Sinclair  and 
Clark  Hallam.  Madison,  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Public  Affairs.    1912.    59  p. 

Published  in  the  board's  report  on  co-opera- 
tion and  marketing.     BibUography,  p.  54-59. 


Outline  of  the  European  Co-operative  Credit 
Systems.  Rome.  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture.     1912.     62  p. 

A  collection  of  the  most  essential  information 
concerning  the  RaifTeisen  and  other  systems  of 
rural  co-operative  credit. 

Profit-Sharing  and  Labour  Co-Partnership  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  London.  Board  of 
Trade,  Labour  Department.  1912.  (2), 
160  p.    [Cd.  6496.] 

The  report  is  divided  into  five  sections:  (1) 
The  scope  of  the  inquiry.  (2)  profit-sharing  and 
co-partnership  in  private  firms  and  companies, 
general  summary,  analysis  of  schemes  now  in 
force,  detailed  account  of  schemes  of  vaiious 
types,  and  opinion  of  employers  as  to  result 
obtained.  (3)  profit-sharing  and  co-partnership 
in  co-operative  societies.  (4)  conversion  of 
ordinary  business  into  co-operative  societies. 
(5)  appendices:  tables  of  cases  in  which  profit- 
sharing  now  exists  or  has  been  abandoned,  with 
causes  of  abandonment,  amounts  invested  by 
employees,  ratio  of  bonus  to  wages,  rules  of 
various  schemes,  and  a  bibliography  of  English 
publications  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  labour  de- 
partment. 

State  Loans  to  Farmers.  By  William  M. 
DuFFUS.  Pt.  '1  of  Report  on  Agricultural 
Settlement  and  Farm  Ownership.  Mad- 
ison. Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Public 
Affairs.     1912.     146  p. 

Includes  reports  on  state  loans  to  farmers  in 
foreign  countries. 

Systems  of  Rural  Co-operative  Credit.  By  G. 
LoRENzoNi.  Senate  doc.  no.  574.  62d 
cong.  2d  sess.  Washington.  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.     1912.    48  p. 

An  outline  of  the  European  co-operative 
credit  systems  from  bulletins  of  economic  and 
social  intelligence  published  by  the  international 
institute  of  agriculture. 

Verband  Schweizerische  Konsumvereine, 
Basel.  Statistische  Erhebungen  uber  den 
Stand  und  die  Entwicklung  der  Verbaiids- 
vereine  im  Jahre  1911.  Basel.  Ver- 
waltungskommission  des  V.  S.  K.  1912. 
67  p. 

Statistical  report  of  the  condition  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Swiss  co-operative  society  at 
Basel. 
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9.     DISEASES  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE. 


Accidents  and  Diseases.  In  American  Labor 
Legislation  Revieio.  v.  2.  p.  425-444. 
Oct.  1912. 

Analysis  of  laws  passed  in  the  United  States 
in  1912. 

Alabama  Coal  Operators  on  Health  Problems. 
By  Ethel  Armes.  In  Survey,  v.  28.  p. 
717-722,     Sept.  7,  1912. 

Attitude  of  Massachusetts  Manufacturers 
toward  the  Health  of  their  Employees. 
In  5th  Annual  Report  of  Massachusetts 
State  Inspectors  of  Health,  1911.  Boston. 
State  Board  of  Health.     1912.     p.  52-56, 

Bakeries  and  Bakers  in  New  York  City,  Re- 
port on.  By  George  M.  Price.  In  Pre- 
liminary Report  of  the  New  York  Factory 
Investigating  Commission.  Albany.  1912. 
V.  1,     p.  201-268. 

Care  of  Tuberculous  Wage  Earners  in  Ger- 
many. By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 
Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor,    no.  101.     July  1,  1912.     183  p. 

Causes  of  Death  Among  Woman  and  Child 
Cotton-Mill  Operatives.  By  Arthur  R. 
Perry.  V.  14  of  Report  on  Condition  of 
Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the 
United  States.  Senate  doc.  no.  645. 
61st  cong.  2d  sess.  Washington.  Bureau 
of  Labor.     1912.    430  p. 

Classification  of  Occupational  Diseases.  By 
W.  Oilman  Thompson.  In  Preliminary 
Report  of  the  New  York  Factory  Investi- 
gating Commission.  Albany.  1912.  v.  1. 
p.  765-775. 

Cloak  and  Suit  Industry  of  New  York  City. 
Atmospheric  Condition  of  Factories. 
Special  Investigation  by  the  Medical 
Inspector  of  Factories,  New  York.  In 
11th  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  1911.  Albany.  1912.  p.  87- 
96,  108-125. 

Commission  Internationale  Permanente  pour 
I'Etude  des  Maladies  Professionnelles. 
Bulletin.  5th  year.  nos.  1  and  2.  Milan. 
Jan,  and  July  1912. 

These  bulletins  are  bibliographies  on  indus- 
trial hygiene,  issued  by  the  permanent  interna- 
tional commission  for  the  study  of  industrial 
diseases. 

iDonciliation,  Arbitration,  and  Sanitation  in 
the  Cloak,  Suit,  and  Skirt  Industry  in 
New  York  City.  By  Charles  H.  Winslow. 
In   Bulletin   of   United   States   Bureau   of 


Labor,  no.  98.  p.  203-272.  Jan.  1912, 
Effect  of  Asbestos  Dust  on  Workers' 
Health  in  Asbestos  Mines  and  Factories. 
In  Canadian  Labour  Gazette,  v.  12.  p. 
761,  762.    Ottawa.     Feb.  1912. 

Examination  of  Employees  for  Tuberculosis. 
By  Theodore  B.  Sachs.  In  Survey,  v, 
28.     p,  129-132.    Apr.  20,  1912. 

Extent  of  Plumbism  in  St.  Louis.  Investi- 
gation by  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Social 
Economy.  In  Human  Engineering,  v. 
2.     p,  152-154.     Aug.  1912. 

Fatigue  and  Efficiency.  A  Study  in  Industry. 
By  Josephine  Goldmark.  New  York, 
Charities  Publication  Committee.  1912. 
xvii,  302,  591  p.  (Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion Publication.) 

The  study  shows  the  precise  relation  between 
long  hours  of  work  and  personal  efficiency. 
The  substance  of  four  briefs  in  defense  of 
woman's  labor  laws  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and 
Josephine  Goldmark  is  contained  in  the  book. 

Fatigue,  Smoke,  Motherhood  and  Other 
Equally  Varied  Factors  which  Turn  the 
World's  Work  into  a  Problem  of  Life  and 
Health.  By  Alice  Hamilton.  In  Survey. 
V.  29.     p.  152-155.     Nov.  2,  1912. 

Female  and  Juvenile  Labour  in  Factories  and 
Shops  in  New  South  Wales.  Report  of 
Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Hours  and  General  conditions  of  Employ- 
ment of  Female  and  Juvenile  Labour  in 
Factories  and  Shops,  and  the  Effect  on 
Such  Employees.  Sydney.  W.  A.  Gul- 
LiCK.     1912.     lix,  58  p. 

Gewerbliche  Quecksilbervergiftung.  Dargestellt 
auf  Grund  von  Untersuchungen  in  Oester- 
reich.  By  L.  Telekt.  Berlin.  A.  Seydel. 
1912,     ix,  228  p. 

Study  of  quicksilver  poisoning  as  an  indus- 
trial disease,  based  upon  investigations  made 
in  Austria. 

Great  Britain.  Diseases  of  Occupations. 
In  15ih  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  London.  Wyman  & 
Sons.    1912.    p.  166,  167. 

Tabular  presentation  compiled  from  returns 
furnished  by  the  home  office. 


Diseases    of    Occupations,    1911.     In 

British   Board   of   Trade   Labour   Gazette. 
V.  20.    p,  177,    London,     May  1912, 
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—  Diseases  of  Occupations  in  Factories 
and  Workshops.  Monthly  Reports,  Dec. 
1911-Nov.  1912.  In  British  Board  of 
Trade  Labour  Gazette,  v.  20.  p.  28,  67, 
110,  150,  198,  258,  314,  362,  402,  439,  478, 
519.     London.     Jan.-Dec.  1912. 

—  Factories  and  Workshops.    Annual  Re- 


port of  the  Chief  Inspector,  1911.  London. 
1912.     XV,  335  p.     [Cd.  6239.] 

Hookworm  Disease  Among  Cotton-Mill  Oper- 
atives, V.  17  of  Report  on  Condition  of 
Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the 
United  States.  Senate  doc.  no.  645.  61st 
cong.  2d  sess.  Washington.  Bureau  of 
Labor.     1912.     45  p. 

Hygiene  of  Occupations.  Permanent  Exhibit 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health,  prepared  for  the  Board  by  William 
C.  Hanson.    Boston.    1912.    16  p. 

Material  collected  by  state  inspectors  of 
health  and  other  agents  of  the  state  board  of 
health  while  making  a  study  of  the  subject 
during  years  1905-1912. 

Hygiene  of  Tenement  Workrooms.  In  5th 
Annual  Report  of  Massachusetts  State 
Inspectors  of  Health,  1911.  Boston. 
State  Board  of  Health.     1912.     p.  66-69. 

Hygiene  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry  in 
Massachusetts.  By  William  C.  Hanson 
and  William  A.  Walcott.  Boston. 
State  Board  of  Health.     1912.    13  p. 

Illumination  in  Factories.  By  D.  R.  Wilson. 
In  Annual  Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories   and   Workshops,   Great,   Britain, 

1911.  London.     1912.     p.  239-276. 
Inchiesta     Igienico-Sanilaria     nelV     Industria 

Poligrafica  in  Italia.  By  L.  Carozzi. 
Roma.        Officina     Poligrafica     Italiana. 

1912.  pts.  3  and  4.     60  p. 

An  investigation  of  hygiene  and  sanitation 
in  the  printing  industry  in  Italy. 

Industrial  Diseases.  In  Bulletin  of  New  York 
Department  of  Labor,  v.  14.  p.  96,  129- 
137,  252,  358,  456.  whole  nos.  50-53. 
Mar.  June,  Sept.,  Dec.  1912. 

Industrial  Diseases.  Proceedings  of  the  2d 
National  Conference  on  Industrial  Dis- 
eases, Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  3-5, 
1912.  American  Labor  Legislation  Re- 
view. V.  2.  no.  2.  New  York.  June 
1912.  p.  175-417.  Bibliography  p.  369- 
417. 

Industrial  Diseases,  Second  National  Con- 
ference on.  By  Shelby  M.  Harrison.  In 
Survey,  v.  28.   p.  448-450.    June  15,    1912_ 

Resume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference. 


Industrial  Survey  of  a  Selected  Area  in  New 
York  City  with  Respect  to  Sanitary 
Conditions  in  the  Factories.  By  Pauline 
GoLDMARK.  In  Preliminary  Report  of 
the  New  York  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission. Albany.  1912.  v.  1.  p.  301- 
363. 

Industrial  Survej^  of  the  Wage  Earners,  Labor 
Unions,  Occupational  Diseases,  Industrial 
Accidents,  Cost  of  Living,  General  Labor 
Conditions  of  Nebraska.  Bulletin  no.  35' 
of  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statis~ 
tics,  Nov.  1912.  University  Place,  Neb. 
1912.     118  p. 

International  Association  for  Labor  Leg- 
islation. Publication  no.  8.  Report  of 
7th  General  Meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  the  International  Association,  held  at 
Zurich,  Sept.  10-12,  1912.  London.  P. 
S.  King  &  Son.     1912.     188,  20  p. 

Inventing  for  Health.  By  Shelby  M.  Harri- 
son. In  Survey.  v.  29.  p.  156-163. 
Nov.  2,  1912. 

A  picture  summary  of  the  health  exhibit  of 
the  15th  international  congress  on  hygiene  and 
demography. 

Investigations  into  Industrial  Hygiene  and 
Safety.  In  American  Labor  Legislation 
Revieiu.    v.  2.    p.  568-571.    Dec.  1912. 

Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in  the 
Cloak,  Suit,  and  Skirt  Industry  of 
Greater  New  York.  Bulletin  no.  6. 
A  Year  and  a  Half  of  the  Joint  Board. 
New  York.     May  1912.    8  p. 

Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in  the  Cloak, 
Suit   and   Skirt   Industry   of   New   York 
City.    By  Henry  Moskowitz.    In  Annals 
of   American    Academy.      v.    44.      Nov.  ' 
1912.    p.  39-58. 

A  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  board  and  its 
results. 

Labor  Laws  and  Factory  Conditions.  [By 
Hugh  S.  Hanna.]  V.  19  of  Report  on 
Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage- 
Earners  in  the  United  States.  Senate  doc. 
no.  645.  61st  cong.  2d  sess.  Washing- 
ton.    Bureau  of  Labor.     1912.     1125  p. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  into  the  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  laws  on  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  in  17  states. 
The  report  gives  an  analysis  of  the  scope  and 
enforcement  of  labor  laws,  by  states  and  sub- 
jects covered;  statistical  tables  of  data  re- 
garding the  conditions  of  employment  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops;  and  the  text  of  laws 
regulating  woman  and  child  labor  and  the  in- 
spection of  factories  and  work  shops  by  states. 
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Lead  Poisoning  and  Lead  Absorption.  The 
Symptoms,  Pathology  and  Prevention,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Their  Industrial 
Origin  and  an  Account  of  the  Principal 
Processes  Involving  Risk.  By  Thomas 
M.  Legge  and  Kenneth  W.  Goadby. 
New  York.    Longmans.     1912.    xi,  308  p. 

One  of  a  series  of  "International  Medical 
Monographs."  The  work  is  technical  and 
intended  for  the  use  of  physicians  and  manu- 
facturers. It  should  be  of  value  to  legislative 
committees  and  investigators  of  industrial 
diseases.  A  bibliography  accompanies  each 
chapter. 

Lead  Poisoning  in  Potteries,  Tile  Works, 
and  Porcelain  Enameled  Sanitary  Ware 
Factories.  By  Alice  Hamilton.  Bulle- 
tin of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 
no.  104.  Washington.  Aug.  7,  1912. 
95  p. 

List  of  Industrial  Poisons  and  Other  Sub- 
stances Injurious  to  Health  Found  in 
Industrial  Processes.  Prepared  by  Th. 
SoMMERFELD  and  R.  Fischer  and  edited 
by  the  Permanent  Advisory  Council  of 
Hygiene  of  the  International  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation.  In  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  no. 
100.     p.  733-762.     May  1912. 

Mercury  Poisoning  in  the  Felt  Hat  Indust^J^ 
Special  Investigation  by  the  Medical 
Inspector  of  Factories,  New  York.  In 
nth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  1911.  Albany.  1912.  p.  96- 
107,  126-133. 

Mercury  Poisoning  in  the  Industries  of  New 
York  City  and  Vicinity.  By  Mrs.  Lindon 
W.  Bate.s.  Published  by  the  National 
Ci^ac  Federation,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Section.  (Women's  Welfare  De- 
partment.)    [London.]     1912.     (4),  129  p. 

Deals  especially  with  conditions  in  the  felt 
hat  industry. 

Not  Bullets  but  Paint.  By  Edward  Ewing 
Pratt.  In  Survey,  v.  28.  p.  500-503. 
July  6,  1912. 

(Occupational  Diseases.  A  Preliminary  Re- 
port on  Lead  Poisoning  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  with  an  Appendix  on  Arsenical 
Poisoning.  By  Edward  Ewing  Pratt. 
In  Preliminary  Report  of  the  New  York 
Factory  Investigating  Commission.  Albany. 
1912.    V.  1.    p.  365-569. 

Pccupational  Diseases  in  the  Mining  Industry. 
By«S.  C.  HoTCHKiss.    In  American  Labor 


Legislation   Review,      v.    2.      p.    131-139. 

Feb.  1912. 
Practical    Application    of    the    Occupational 

Disease  Act  in  Illinois.     By  Harold  K. 

Gibson.     In  Human  Engineering,     v.  2. 

p.  155-160.     Aug.  1912. 
Prevention    of    Occupational    Diseases.      By 

H.  LiNENTHAL.     In  Medical  and  Surgical 

Journal.     May  23,  1912.     13  p. 
Protection  from  Lead  Poisoning.    In  American 

Labor  Legislation  Review,     v.  2.     p.  534- 

540.     Dec.  1912. 
Quantity    of    Dust   in    Some    Dusty    Trades. 

By  Norman  E.  Ditman.     In  Journal  of 

Industrial  Safety,    v.  2.    p.  48-53.     Mar. 

1912. 
Recherches  sur  V Hygiene  du  Travail  Industriel. 

By  F.  Hbim  and  others.     Paris.     Dunod 

et  Pinat.     1912.     174  p. 

Inquiry  on  industrial  hygiene. 

Sanitary  Conditions  in  Laundries.  In  oth 
Annual  Report  of  Massachusetts  State 
Inspectors  of  Health,  1911.  Boston. 
State  Board  of  Health.     1912.     p.  43-52. 

Sanitation  of  Factories  and  Workshops.  In 
5th  Annual  Report  of  Massachusetts  State 
Inspectors  of  Health,  1911.  Boston. 
State  Board  of  Health.     1912.     p.  36-43. 

Scientists  Sustain  Organized  Labor's  Demands 
—  Physical  and  Mental  Health  a  Ques- 
tion of  Wages  and  Hours.  By  Samuel 
GoMPERS.  In  American  Federationist. 
V.  19.     p.  981-992.     Dec.  1912. 

Toxicity  of  White  Lead.  In  Canadian  Labour 
Gazette,  v.  13.  p.  265,  266.  Ottawa. 
Sept.  1912. 

Based  on  paper  read  before  the  paint  and 
varnish  society  of  England  by  Charles  A.  Line. 

Uniform  Reporting  of  Accidents  and  Diseases. 
In  American  Labor  Legislation  Review. 
v.  2.     p.  541-558.     Dec.  1912. 

Ventilation  of  a  Department  Store,  New  York 
City.  Report  -of  a  Special  Investigation 
by  the  Medical  Inspector  of  Factories, 
New  York.  In  11th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  1911.  Albany. 
1912.     p.  83-86. 

What  One  Stockholder  Did.  By  Alice  Ham- 
ilton. In  Survey,  v.  28.  p.  387-389. 
June  1,  1912. 

Discussion  of  lead  poisoning  at  the  Pullman 
works,  PuDman,  Illinois. 

White  Lead.  By  Algernon  S.  Barnes,  Jr.  In 
Human  Engineering,  v.  2.  p.  143-151. 
Aug.  1912. 
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10.    EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Employers'  Associations  in  Great  Britain. 
In  16th  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  London.  Wyman  & 
Sons.     1912.     p.  192. 

Table  giving  statistics  of  associations,  Mar. 
1912. 

Industrial  Peace  Activities  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association.  By  Arthur 
Williams.  In  Annals  of  American 
Academy,    v.  44.     Nov.  1912.     p.  86-96. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
OF  the  United  States  of  America. 
Proceedings  of  17th  Annual  Convention, 
New  York  City,  May  20-22,  1912.  New 
York.     [1912.]     349  p. 

National     Founders'     Association.       Pro- 


ceedings of  16ih  Annual  Convention,  New 
York  City,  Nov.  20  and  21,  1912.    205  p. 

National  Metal  Trades  Association. 
Synopsis  of  Proceedings  of  14th  Annual 
Convention,  New  York  City,  Apr.  11, 
1912.  Cleveland.  Penton  Press  Co. 
[1912.]     149  p. 

Syndicats  Industriels  de  Producteurs  en  France 
et  a  V'Etranger.  By  Paul  de  Rousiers. 
Paris.  Librairie  Armand  Colin.  1912. 
2d  edition,     x,  291  p. 

Producers'  industrial  unions  in   France  and 
foreign  countries. 

United  Typothet^e  of  America.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  26th  Annual  Convention,  held 
at  Chicago,  Sept.  3-6,  1912.  Indianapolis. 
[1912.]     392  p. 
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11.    HOME  WORK. 


Arbeitslohn  und  Produktionstechnik  in  der 
Heimarbeit.  By  E.  Schmidt.  Zeit- 
schriftfiir  Sozialwissenschaft.  1912.  Nos. 
11  and  12. 

Earnings  and  production  in  homework. 

Child  Labor  in  1912.  With  Special  Articles 
on  Child  Workers  in  New  York  Tene- 
ments and  Children  on  the  Stage.  Child 
Labor  Bulletin,  v.  1.  no.  3.  New  York. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee.  Nov. 
1912.     (6),  84  p. 

Child  Labor  in  Tenement  Industries.  In 
Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Child 
Labor  Committee  for  1912.  Boston.  Jan. 
1,  1913.     p.  5-7. 

A  study  of  422  Massachusetts  children  under 
14  years  of  age  regularly  employed  at  work 
given  out  by  factories  to  be  done  in  the  tene- 
ments and  homes. 

Child  Who  Toils  at  Home.     By  R.  C.  Dorr- 

In  Hampton' s  Magazine.  ■  v.  28.     p.  183- 

188.     Apr.  1912. 
La   Dentelle   Beige.      By    Pierre    Verhaegen. 

Bruxelles.       Office    du     Travail.       1912. 

4,  304  p. 

A  study  of  lace  makers  in  Belgium,  being  a 
partial  reprint  and  re\dsion  of  v.  4  and  5  of 
"Les  Industries  S.  Domicile  en  Belgique."  The 
volume  contains  numerous  plates  and  a  bib- 
liography. 

Employment  of  Outworkers:  German  "Sweat- 
Shop"  Law.  In  British  Board  of  Trade 
Labour  Gazette,  v.  20.  p.  7,  8.  London. 
Jan. 1912. 

Fabrikbetrieb  und  Heimarbeit  in  der  deutschen 
Konfectionsindustrie.  Eine  Darstellung  der 
Betriebsformen.  By  E.  Schmidt.  Stutt- 
gart.    F.  Enke.     1912.     ix,  199  p. 

Factory  work  and  home  work  in  the  ready- 
made  clothing  and  outfitting  industry  in 
Germany. 

Female  and  Juvenile  Labour  in  Factories  and 
Shops  in  New  South  Wales.  Report  of 
Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Hours  and  General  Conditions  of  Employ- 
Tuent  of  Female  and  Juvenile  Labour  in 
Factories  and  Shops,  and  the  Effect  on 
Such  Employees.  Sydney.  W.  A.  Gullick. 
1912.     lix,  58  p. 

Appendices  "A"  and  "B,"  p.  liii-lviii,  con- 
tain reports  of  factory  inspectors  on  a  special 


inquiry  into  the  conditions  under  which  work 
is  done  by  outworkers  connected  with  factories 
and  shops. 

Hausarbeitgesetz  vom  20.  Dezember  1911. 
(R.  G.  Bl.  976.)  In  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. 
V.  10.    p.  59-62.    Berlin.    Jan.  1912. 

Text  of  the  German  home-work  law  of  Dec. 
20,  1911.  In  the  imperial  labor  journal  issued 
by  the  German  imperial  statistical  office. 


Ausfiihrung  des  Hausarbeitgesetzes.    In 

Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.     v.    10.     p.   300-303. 
Berhn.     Apr.  1912. 

Text  of  the  regulations  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  home-work  law.  In  the  imperial  labor 
journal  issued  by  the  German  imperial  statis- 
tical office. 

Heimarbeit.  By  Walter  Abelsdorff.  Leip- 
sig.    C.  W.  Vogel's  Verlag.     1912.     44  p. 

A  discussion  of  home  work,  reprinted  from 
" Handworterbuch  der  Sozialen  Hygiene"  (dic- 
tionary of  social  hygiene)  by  Kaup  and  Grotjahn, 
published  in  1912. 

Heimarbeit  in  der  dresdner  Zigarettenindustrie. 
By  F.  Sternthal.  Miinchen.  Duncker 
und  Humblot.     1912.    vi,  58  p. 

Home  work  in  the  cigarette  industry  in 
Dresden. 

Heimarbeitfragen  in  Deutschland.  By  E. 
LuDERS.  Bericht  der  Deutschen  Sektion 
an  die  Internationale  Vereinigung  filr 
Gesetzhchen  Arbeiterschutz.  Berlin.  Ge- 
sellschaft  fur  Soziale  Reform.  1912.  27, 
18  p. 

The  home-work  problem  in  Germany.  Re- 
port of  the  German  section  to  the  international 
association  for  labor  legislation. 


Home  Manufacturing  and  Poverty.  By 
George  A.  Hall.  In  Survey,  v.  72. 
p.  1758,  1759.     Feb.  17,  1912. 

Home  Work  in  the  Tenement  Houses  of  New 
York  City.  By  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  and 
Elizabeth  C.  Watson.  In  Preliminary 
Report  of  the  New  York  Factory  Investi- 
gating Commission.  Albany.  1912.  v.  1. 
p.  573-584. 

Same    reprinted    in    Child    Labor    Bulletin, 
v.  1.     p.  27-65.     Nov.  19,  1912. 

Home  Work.  Proposals  of  the  Commission 
on  Home  Work  to  the  7th  General  Meet- 
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ing  of  the  Committee  of  the  International 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  held 
at  Zurich,  Sept.  10-12,  1912.  In  Publi- 
cation no.  8  of  International  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation.  London.  P.  S. 
King  &  Son.  1912.  p.  58-63,  and  ap- 
pendix 6,  p.  10-14. 

Hygiene  of  Tenement  Workrooms.  In  Bth 
Annual  Report  of  Massachusetts  State 
Inspectors  of  Health,  1911.  Boston. 
State  Board  of  Health.     1912.     p.  66-69. 

Necessity  d'une  Reglementation  Legale  du 
Travail  a  Domicile.  By  J.  La  Combe  de 
ViLLERS.  Rennes.  E.  Prost.  1912. 
168  p. 

A  discussion  of  the  need  for  legal  regulation 
of  home  work. 

Die  neuere  Gesetzgebung  die  Heimarbeit  unter 
,,  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  des  oster- 
reichischen  Regierungsentwurfs.  By  Else 
Cronbach.  In  Zeitschrifl  fur  Volkswirt- 
schaft,  Sozialpolitik  und  Verwaltung. 
V.  21.  No.  2.  p.  157ff  and  No.  3.  p. 
370ff.     Wien.     1912. 


F 


Discussion  of  recent  legislation  on  home  work 
in  Austria. 

New  Exhibit  of  Home  Work.     In  Survey,     v. 

28.     p.  8-10.     Apr.  6,  1912. 
Onderzoekingen  naar  de  toestanden  in  de  Neder- 

landsche    Huisindustrie.       v.    2.       's-Gra- 


venhage.     Directie  van  den  Arbeid.     1912. 
viii,  371  p. 

Volume  2  of  the  report  on  home  industries  in 
the  Netherlands  issued  by  the  department  of 
labor  of  the  Netherlands.  A  study  of  home 
work  in  diamond  working,  printing,  chemical 
industry,  wood  and  straw  working,  metal  work- 
ing, paper  making,  and  boot  and  shoe  making. 
Volume  1  of  the  report  was  issued  in  1911  and 
a  third  volume  is  in  preparation. 

Saggio  di  un' Inchiesta  sul  Lavoro  a  Doniicilio 
in  Milano,  1908.  By  Alessandro  Schiavi. 
Torino.  Sezione  Italiana  della  Associ- 
azione  Internationale  per  la  Protezione 
Legale  dei  Lavoratori.     [1912.]     64  p. 

The  report  of  a  thorough  investigation  of 
home  work  in  Milan,  undertaken  by  "La 
SocietS,  Umanitaria,"  a  private  institution  at 
Milan,  and  issued  as  publication  No.  3  (new 
series)  of  the  Italian  section  of  the  international 
association  for  labor  legislation. 

Travail  h  Domicile  et  Sweating-Systein.  By 
Pierre  Verhaegen.  Bruxelles.  Albert 
Dewit.     1912.     135  p. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
home  work  and  sweating  in  Belgium.  The  sub- 
stance of  two  lectures  on  the  evU  and  the 
remedies,  delivered  Mar.  21  and  28,  1912,  before 
the  consumers'  league  of  Antwerp. 

Working  Conditions  in  New  York  City  Steam 
Laundries.  By  L.  W.  Hatch.  In  Bulle- 
tin of  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor. 
V.  14.    p.  21-36.    whole  no.  50.    Mar.  1912. 
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12.     HOUSING. 


Alley  Homes  of  Washington.  By  Thomas  J. 
Jones  and  Wilbur  V.  Mallelieu.  In 
Survey,    v.  29.    p.  67-71.     Oct.  19,  1912. 

Another  Bad  Decision.  By  Edward  T.  De- 
vine.  In  Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1891-1896. 
Mar.  9,  1912. 

A  discussion  of  the  New  York  tenement 
house  decision  of  Feb.  13,  1912. 

Birmingham's  Civic  Front.  By  Graham  R. 
Taylor.  In  Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1464- 
1484.     Jan.  6,  1912. 

Contribution  to  the  "social  interpretation" 
of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boston  to  Have  a  Forest  Hills.     In  Survey. 

V.  27.    p.  1639,  1640.    Jan.  27,  1912. 
Chicago  Housing  Conditions:      The  Problem 

of  the  Negro.     By  Alzada  P.  Comstock. 

In  American  Journal  of  Sociology,     v.  18. 
■     p.  241-257.     Sept.  1912. 
Experiments    in  Industrial  Organization.      By 

Edward    Cadbury.      Preface    by    W.    J. 

Ashley.     New  York.     Longmans.     1912. 

xxi,  296  p. 

A  discussion  of  the  ideals  and  practice  of 
management  at  the  works  of  Cadbury  Bros., 
Ltd.,  at  Bournville,  England.  The  author 
discusses  the  selection  and  training  of  employees, 
methods  of  wage  payment,  provisions  for 
health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  employees. 
The  most  important  of  the  welfare  undertak- 
ings is  a  housing  scheme. 

Fighting  for  Better  Homes  in  San  Francisco. 

By  John  Ihlder.     In  Survey,     v.  27.     p. 

1961-1963.     Mar.  23,  1912. 
France.     Les  Habitations  k  Bon  Marche  en 

France  en   1911.     In  Bulletin  de  VOffice 

du  Travail,     v.   19.     p.  790-802.     Paris. 

Aug.  1912. 
Garden    Cities   in    Europe.      By    Edward    E. 

Pratt.      In    American    City.      v.    7.      p. 

503-510.     Dec.  1912. 
German  Municipal  Socialism  as  Illustrated  by 

Ulm.     By  Karl  F.  Geiser.     In  National 

Municipal    Review.      v.    1.      p.    355-363. 

July  1912. 
Great  Britain.    Housing  and  Town  Planning. 

Further    Memorandum    Relative    to    the 

Operation  of  the  Housing,  Town  Planning, 

etc..  Act,   1909,  and  the  Earlier  Housing 

Acts  as  amended  by  that  Act.     London. 

Local  Government  Board.     1912.     14  p. 

[Cd.  6494.] 

An  earlier  memorandum  was  issued  as  Cd. 
5933  of  1911. 


■ —  Housing   of   the  People   in  1901.      In 

15th  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  London.  Wyman  & 
Sons.    1912. .  p.  278-281. 

Homes  on  Pittsburgh  Hillsides.  By  John 
Ihlder.  In  Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1570- 
1572.     Jan.  13,  1912. 

Homestead  Commission  [Mass.].  By  Henry 
Sterling.  In  American  Federationist. 
V.  19.     p.  919.     Nov.  1912. 

Homesteads  for  Workingmen.  Labor  Bulle- 
tin, no.  88.  Jan.  1912.  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics.  1912. 
46  p. 

A  r6sum6  of  the  character  and  scope  of  the 
principal  projects  for  housing  working  people 
in  foreign  countries.  In  addition  to  the  report 
the  bulletin  contains  a  bibUography  and  cita- 
tions of  legislation  providing  public  aid  in 
housing  of  the  working  classes  in  various 
countries. 

Houses  for  Workingmen.  Co-Partnership  at 
Hamilton  and  Toronto,  Ontario.  In 
Canadian  Labour  Gazette,  v.  13.  p.  143- 
145.     Ottawa.     Aug.  1912. 

Housing  Conditions  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  By 
Robert  E.  Todd.  In  Report  of  the  Law- 
rence Survey.  Lawrence.  [The  White 
Fund.]     1912.     p.  29-144. 

Housing  Conditions  in  Fall  River.  By  Carol 
Aronovici.  Fall  River,  Mass.  Asso- 
ciated Charities  Housing  Committee. 
1912.     29  p. 

A  report  based  on  an  investigation  made  by 
the  bureau  of  social  research  of  New  England 
for  the  housing  committee  of  the  Fall  River 
associated  charities. 

Housing  Experiment  in  Boston.  By  Robert 
A.  Pope.  In  Am,erican  City.  v.  7.  p. 
422-424.     Nov.  1912. 

Housing,  Health,  and  Morals  in  Richmond, 
Virginia.  By  John  Ihlder.  In  Na- 
tional Mun-icipal  Review,  v.  1.  p.  228- 
230.     April  1912. 

Housing  of  the  Operatives.  By  George  F. 
Kenngott.  In  his  Record  of  a  City.  A 
Social  Survey  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
New  York.     1912.     p.  45-63. 

Housing  Problem  Literature  in  Central 
Chicago  Libraries.  Bulletin  no.  16  of 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 
Chicago.     July  1912.     40  p. 

Housing  Problems  in  America.  Proceedings 
of  the  1st  National  Housing  Conference 
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held  at  New  York,  June  3-6,  1911.  In 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  in  the  City  of  New  York,  v.  2. 
no.  S.     New  York.     1912.     viii,  236  p. 

Housing  Problems  in  America.  Proceedings 
of  the  2d  National  Conference  on  Housing 
in  America,  held  at  Philadelphia,  Dec. 
4-6,  1912.  New  York.  National  Hous- 
ing Association.     1912.     380  p. 

Housing  Question  at  Home  and  Abroad.  The 
Duty  of  the  Building  and  Loan  Associatioji 
in  Relation  to  it.  Paper  delivered  by 
Julius  Stern  before  the  United  States 
League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan 
Associations,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
July  9,  1912.     8  p. 

Human  Side  of  Large  Outputs.  Steel  and 
Steel  Workers  in  Six  American  States.  By 
John  A.  Fitch,  pts.  4,  5  and  6.  In  Survey. 
V.  27.  p.  1527-1540;  1706-1720.  v.  28. 
p.  17-27,     Jan.  6,  Feb.  3,  Apr.  6,  1912. 

An  investigation  carried  out  under  a  special 
fund  supplied  by  Charles  M.  Cabot  of  Boston, 
a  stock-holder  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  The 
practical  effects  of  Mr.  Fitch's  work  are  sum- 
marized in  an  editorial  in  The  Survey  of  Oct. 
5,  1912,  p.  6,  7. 

Improved  Housing  Bibliography.  Library 
Bulletin  no.  6  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy.  New  York.  May  1912. 
4  p. 

Labor  Camps  and  Colonies  in  New  York. 
In  1st  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Industries  and  Immigration, 
1911.  Albany.  State  Department  of 
Labor.     1912.    p.  62-75. 

Letting  in  the  Light  in  Brooklyn.  By  James 
Jenkins,  Jr.  In  Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1760, 
1761.     Feb.  17,  1912. 

Municipal  Lodging  Houses.  By  Jesse  Cun- 
ningham. In  National  Municipal  Re- 
view.   V.  1.    p.  702,  703.    Oct.  1912. 

Nation-Wide  Battle  against  the  Slum.  By 
Jacob  A.  Riis.  In  Survey,  v.  29.  p. 
349-351.     Dec.  21,  1912. 

Octavia  Hill.  By  C.  S.  Loch.  In  Survey. 
V.  29.     p.  175-178.     Nov.  9,  1912. 

An  appreciation.  Reprinted  from  the  Lon- 
don Charity  Organization  Review  for  Sept.  1912. 

Private  Houses  and  Public  Health.     By  John 

Ihlder.     In  National  Municipal  Revieiu. 

V.  1.    p.  54-60.    Jan.  1912. 
Recent  Reports  on  Housing.    By  John  Ihlder. 

In    National    Municipal    Review.      v.     1. 

p.  693-698.     Oct.  1912. 

Includes  a  bibliography  of  housing  reports 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Relation  between  Housing  Conditions  and 
Death  Rates.  By  Arthur  A.  Perry.  In 
Causes  of  Death  among  Woman  and 
Child  Cotton-Mill  Operatives.  V.  I4 
of  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child 
Wage-Earners  in  the  United  States.  Wash- 
ington.   Bureau  of  Labor,    p.  154-161. 

Rural  Housing:  A  Lesson  from  Hertfordshire. 
By  Hugh  Aronson.  In  Contemporary 
Review,    v.  101.    p.  709-713.     May  1912. 

Salem  City  Plans  Commission.  1st  Annual 
Report  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  26,  1912.  Salem. 
1912.     64  p. 

Satellite  Cities.  By  Graham  Taylor.  In 
Survey,  v.  29.  p.  13-24,  117-131,  287- 
301.     Oct.  5,  Nov.  2,  Dec.  7,  1912. 

Pt.  1.  The  Outer  Rings  of  Industry;  pt.  2. 
Pullman;  pt.  3.  Norwood  and  Oakley.  Pts. 
4,  5  and  6  of  the  series  have  been  published  in 
Survey  in  1913. 

Tenement    House     Decision    of    New  York 

State  Court  of  Appeals,   Feb.    13,  1912. 

In  Survey,     v.  27.     p.  1916,  1917.  Mar. 
9,  1912. 

Text  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Otto 
Grimmer  v.  the  Tenement  House  Department 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  Edmond  J.  Butler 
as  tenement  house  commissioner. 

Tenement  House  Department  of  the  City  of 

New  York.     6lh  Report,  1910  and   1911. 

New  York.     [1912.]     113  p. 
Tenement  House  Law,  New  York.     In  Bidle- 

tin   of  New    York   Department   of  Labor. 

V.   14.     p.  37-40.     whole  no.  50.     Mar. 

1912. 

Extracts  from  various  decisions  of  New  York 
courts  defining  the  tenement  house. 

Verschiebungen  im  Mietaufwand  fiir  grossere 
Wohnungen,  1905-1910.  Beitrdge  zur 
Statistik  der  Stadt  Mannheim,  no.  29. 
Mannheim.    Franz  Eyer.     1912.    64  p. 

An  inquiry  into  housing  conditions  and  rents 
paid  by  various  classes  of  the  people  of  Mann- 
heim during  1905-1910. 

What  Kind  of  Homes?  How  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  Helped  Solve  the  Housing 
Problem.  By  Howard  Strong.  In 
American  City.  v.  6.  p.  630-635.  Apr. 
1912. 

A  discussion  of  the  results  obtained  from  an 
investigation  of  housing  conditions  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  conducted  by  the  Cleveland  chamber  of 
commerce. 
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Der  Wohnungsmarkt  in  Berlin  von  1840-1910. 
By  E.  Reich.  Staats-  und  Sozialwissen- 
schaftliche  Forschungen,  164.  Leipzig. 
Duncker  &  Humblot.     1912.     vii,  160  p. 

Dwellings  in  Berlin.     1840-1910. 

Women's  Work  for  Housing  Reform.  By 
Bernard  J.  Newman.  In  American  City. 
V.  6.    p.  819-822.    June  1912. 

Worker.s'  Dwellings  in  New  Zealand.     Report 


for  Year  Ending  Mar.  SI,  1912.  Welling- 
ton.   Department  of  Labour.     1912.    4  p. 

Youngstown  Housing  Experiment.  By  J.  M. 
Hanson.  In  Survey,  v.  28.  p.  497-500. 
July  6,  1912. 

Zur  Losung  der  Wohnungsfrage  in  Oesterreich. 
Erfordernisbauten  und  Baupflicht.  By 
O.  Lang.  Wien.  W.  Braumuller.  1912. 
new  edition.     29  p. 

Solution  of  the  housing  problem  in  Austria. 
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13.    IMMIGRATION. 


Distribution  of  Admitted  Aliens  and  Other 
Residents.  Proceedings  of  the  Conference 
of  State  Immigration,  Land  and  Labor 
Officials  with  Representatives  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Information,  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Nov.  16  and  17,  1911.  Wash- 
ington.   Bureau  of  Labor.     1912.     115  p. 

East  Indian  Immigration  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
By  H.  A.  MiLLis.  In  Survey,  v.  28. 
p.  379-386.     June  1,  1912. 

Economic  Aspects  of  Immigration.  By  Isaac 
A.  HouRWiCH.  Senate  doc.  no.  696. 
62d  cong.,  2d  sess.  Washington.  Super- 
intendent  of  Documents.      1912.      21   p. 

Reprinted  from  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
Dec.  1911,  p.  615-642. 

Experiment  in  Alien  Labor.  By  E.  George 
Payne.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.     1912.     72  p. 

An  account  of  the  experiment  in  the  importa- 
tion of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  Transvaal  in 
1904  for  work  in  the  mines. 

First  Year's  Work  of  a  New  State  Bureau. 
By  Kate  Holladay  Claghorn.  In  Survey, 
V.  28.     p.  269-271.     May  11,  1912. 

Brief  review  on  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  New  York  bureau  of  industries  and  im- 
migration. 

Hawaii.  Board  of  Immigration,  Labor,  and 
Statistics.  Report,  Jan.  1,  1911-June  SO, 
1912.     Honolulu.     1912.     75  p. 

Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  for  and  Emigrant 
Aliens     Departed     from     Massachusetts, 

1911.  Labor    Bulletin.       no.    90.       Mar. 

1912.  Boston.      Massachusetts    Bureau 
of  Statistics.     1912.     8  p. 

Immigrant  Life  in  the  Ore  Region  of  Northern 
Minnesota.  By  LeRoy  Hodges.  In 
Survey,  v.  28.  p.  703-709.  Sept.  7, 
1912. 

Immigration  and  Labor.  The  Economic  Aspects 
of  European  Immigration  to  the  United 
States.  By  Isaac  A.  Hourwich.  New 
York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1912. 
xvii,  544  p. 


Immigration  and  Trades-Unions.  By  John 
Mitchell.  In  34th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Jefferson  City.     1912.    p.  158,  159. 

Immigration  into  Canada,  Special  Report  on. 
By  Arthur  Hawkes.  Ottawa.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.     1912.    93  p. 

Immigration  Problem.  By  J.  W.  Jenks  and 
W.  J.  Lauck.  New  York.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.     1912.    xvi,  496  p. 

Based  on  data  gathered  by  the  United  States 
immigration  commission,  1907-1911.  The 
book  is  an  attempt  to  classify  the  more  im- 
portant material  and  form  from  it  a  convenient 
popular  hand-book. 

Mexican    Immigrants   in    the    United    States. 

By  Samuel  Bryan.     In  Survey,     v.   28. 

p.  726-730.     Sept.  7,  1912. 
New    York    Bureau    of    Industries    and 

Immigration.     1st  Annual  Report,   1911. 

Albany.      State    Department    of    Labor. 

1912.     184  p. 
North  American  Civic  League  for  Immi- 
grants.       Annual     Report,      1911-1912. 

Boston.     1912.     46  p. 
Restriction  of  Immigration.     By  Henry  Pratt 

Fairchild.       In     American     Journal     of 

Sociology,      v.    17.      p.    637-646.      Mar. 

1912. 

Paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Sociological  Society.  Same  in 
American  Economic  Review,  v.  2,  Supplement, 
p.  53-62.     Mar.  1912. 

Servo-Croats    of    Manhattan.      By    Marie    S. 

Orenstein.     In  Survey,     v.  29.     p.  277- 

286.     Dec.  7,  1912. 
Significance  of  Emigration.     By  W.  W.  Hus- 
band.     In    American    Econotnic    Review. 

V.  2.    Supplement,    p.  79-85.    Mar.  1912. 
Significance    of    the    Situation    at    Lawrence." 

The    Condition    of    the    New    England 

Woolen  Mill  Operative.    By  W.  J.  Lauck. 

In  Survey,     v.  27.     p.   1772-1774.     Feb. 

17,  1912. 
United    States    Commissioner-General    of 

Immigration.       Annual     Report,     1911. 

Washington.     Department  of  Commerce 

and  Labor.     1912.     263  p. 
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14.    INJUNCTIONS. 


Coiigressional  Regulation  of  Injunctions.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives,  62d  cong.,  2d 
sess.,  on  Pending  Anti-Injunction  Bills, 
Aug.  12,  1912.  Washington.  Superin- 
tendent   of    Documents.      1912.      58    p. 

Judicial  Poiver  and  the  Power  of  Congress  in 
its  Relation   to   the   United  States   Courts. 

Argument  of  Alfred  P.  Thon  in  Opposition 
to  Senate  Bills  4365  and  4366  Prohibiting 
the  Granting,  by  any  Court,  of  Injunction 
in  Certain  Cases.  Senate  doc.  no.  443. 
62d  cong.  2d  sess.  Washington.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.     1912.     17  p. 

Limiting  Federal  Injunctions.  Hearing  before 
a  Sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on 
the     Judiciary,     United     States     Senate, 


62d  cong.,  2d  sess.,  on  H.  R.  23635. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    1912.     451  p. 

Preliminary  Injunctions  and  Temporary  Re- 
straining Orders.  Rule  73  of  the  Rules 
of  Practice  for  the  Courts  of  Equity  of  the 
United  States.  Promulgated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  Nov. 
4,  1912. 

Wilson  Anti-Injunction  Bill  (H.  R.  11032). 
Labor's  Reasons  for  its  Enactment.  From 
Report  of  Samuel  Gompers  to  31st 
Annual  Convention  of  A.  F.  of  L.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Nov.  13-27,  1911.  Senate 
doc.  no.  440.  62d  cong.,  2d  sess.  Wash- 
ington. Superintendent  of  Dociunents. 
1912.     26  p. 
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Accident  Prevention.  By  John  Calder.  In 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  New  York 
Factory  Investigating  Commission.  Albany. 
1912.     V.  1.     p.  758-764. 

Accident  Prevention  in  Factories.  By  Ferdi- 
nand C.  ScHWEDTMAN.  In  S^th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Jefferson  City.  1912.  p.  163- 
172. 

An  efficiency  engineer  describes  the  menace 
of  exposed  machinery  and  tells  of  twentieth 
century  methods  of  safeguarding  life  and 
limb  among  operatives. 

Accidents    and    Accident    Prevention    in  the 

Minnesota    Iron    Mines.      By    Don  D. 

Lescohier.      In    Survey.      v.    28.  p. 
710-716.     Sept.  7,  1912. 

Summary  of  a  special  investigation  made  for 
the  Minnesota  bureau  of  labor  and  The  Survey. 

Accidents  and  Diseases.  In  American  Labor 
Legislation  Review,  v.  2.  p.  425-444. 
Oct.  1912. 

An  analysis  of  laws  passed  in  the  United 
States,  1912. 

Accidents  in  Coal  Mines,  their  Causes  and 
Prevention.  In  21st  Annual  Report  of 
Tennessee  Mining  Departynent,  1911. 
Nashville.     1912.     p.  14-23. 

Belgium.  Rapports  Annuels  de  I' Inspection 
du  Travail,  1911.  Bruxelles.  Office  du 
Travail.     1912.     560  p. 

17th  annual  report  on  labor  and  factory  in- 
.spectiou  in  Belgium,  issued  by  the  Belgium 
bureau  of  labor  in  the  department  of  industry 
and  labor.  A  considerable  portion  of  each  in- 
spector's report  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
accidents  occurring  in  the  industries  inspected. 
The  volume  contains  numerous  plates  showing 
the  operation  of  safety  devices. 

Brazil.  SAo  Paulo.  Accidentes  no  Trabalho 
no  Municipio  da  Capital,  1912.  In 
Boletim  do  Departa?nento  Estadual  do 
Trabalho.  v.  1.  p.  441-496.  3d  quarter 
of  1912. 

Statistics  of  labor  accidents  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1912  in  the  capital  city  of  Sao  Paulo, 
BrazU,  compiled  by  the  state  department  of 
labor. 

Campaigning  for  Safety.  By  C.  W.  Price. 
In  Survey,  v.  29.  p.  222-225.  Nov.  23, 
1912. 


Canada.  Monthly  Reports  of  Industrial 
Accidents,  Dec.  1911-Nov.  1912.  In 
Canadian  Labour  Gazette,  v.  12.  p.  690- 
695,  785-789,  901-906,  1001-1006,  1102- 
1106,  1187-1192;  v.  13.  p.  64-69,  172- 
177,  279-284,  406-411,  564-569,  670- 
675.     Ottawa.     Jan.-Dec.  1912. 

Coal  Mine  Accidents  in  the  United  States. 
Monthly  Statement,  Jan.-Aug.  1912,  and 
Statistics  for  1910  and  1911.  Compiled 
by  Frederick  W.  Horton.  Technical 
Paper  no.  27  of  Bureau  of  Mines.  Wash- 
ington.    1912.     24  p. 

Construction  of  Factory  Buildings  and  the 
Fire  Problem.  Memorandum  of  Com- 
mittee of  New  York  Chapter  of  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  In  Preliminary 
Report  of  the  New  York  Factory  Investi- 
gating Commission.  Albany.  1912.  v. 
1.     p.  728-739. 

Denmark.  Arbejder-Ulykkesforsikring.  In 
Statistisk  Aarbog,  1912.  Kjobenhavn. 
Statens  Statistiske  Bureau.  1912.  p. 
122,  123. 

Tabular  presentation  of  industrial  accident 
statistics,  prepared  by  the  Danish  bureau  of 

statistics. 

Electrical  Injuries.  By  Charles  A.  Lauffer. 
New  York.  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  1912. 
77  p. 

Factory  Inspection,  Accident  Prevention,  and 
Sanitation.  By  Henry  R.  Seager.  In 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  New  York  Fac- 
tory Investigating  Commission.  Albany. 
1912.     V.  1.     p.  754-757. 

Federal  Mining  Comjnission.  By  John 
Randolph  Haynes.  In  American  Labor 
Legislation  Review,  v.  2.  p.  140-152. 
Feb.  1912. 

Fire  Drills  in  Factories.  By  R.  H.  Newbern. 
In  Journal  of  Industrial  Safety,  v.  2. 
p.  28-33.     Feb.  1912. 

Paper  read  before  the  national  fire  protection 
association.  May,  1911,  by  Mr.  Newbern, 
superintendent  of  the  insurance  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 

Fire  Hazard.  By  H.  F.  J.  Porter.  In  Pre- 
liminary Report  of  the  New  York  Factory 
Investigating  Commission.  Albany.  1912. 
v.  1.     p.  151-199. 

Fire  Prevention,  Fire-Escape  Facilities,  and 
Building  Construction:  Brief  on  Fire 
Prevention     and     Public     Safety.       By 
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Rudolph  P.  Miller.  In  Preliminary 
Report  of  the  New  York  Factory  Investi- 
gating Commission.  Albany.  1912.  v. 
1.  p.  699-727. 
France.  Les  Accidents  dans  les  Mines  et 
Autres  Exploitations  Min^rales  en  1910. 
In  Bulletin  de  I'Office  du  Travail,  v.  19. 
p.  569-571.     Paris.     June  1912. 

Statistics  of  accidents  in  mines  in  France 
in  1910,  prepared  by  the  French  bureau  of 
labor. 

Statistique  des  Accidents   du   Travail 


Declares  en  1910  dans  les  Professions 
Soumises  h  la  Loi  du  9  Avril  1898,  sauf 
I  les  Chemins  de  Fer.  In  Bulletin  de 
I'Office  du  Travail,  v.  19.  p.  27-38. 
Paris.     Jan.  1912. 

Statistics  of  industrial  accidents  reported 
in  1910  in  the  occupations  subject  to  the  law 
of  April  9,  1S98,  excepting  railroads,  prepared 
by  the  French  bureau  of  labor. 

Great  Britain.  Factories  and  Workshops. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector, 
1911.  London.  1912.  xv,  335  p.  [Cd. 
6239.] 

Fatal    Industrial    Accidents    in    1911. 

In  British  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette. 
V.  20.    p.  130,  131.    Loudon.    Apr.  1912. 

Fatal  Industrial  Accidents.      Monthly 

Reports,  Dec.  1911-Nov.  1912.  In 
British  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette. 
V.  20.  p.  28,  67,  110,  150.  198,  258,  314, 
362,  402,  439,  478,  519.  London.  Jan.- 
Dec.  1912. 

Industrial  Accidents.     In  15th  Abstract 

of  Labour  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1912.  p. 
168-190. 

Mines    and  Quarries:     General  Report 

with  Statistics  for  1910.  Pt.  4.  Colonial 
and  Foreign  Statistics.  Statistics  Re- 
lating to  Persons  Employed,  Output,  and 
Accidents  at  Mines  and  Quarries  in  the 
British  Colonies  and  in  Foreign  Countries. 
London.  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines.  1912. 
p.  303-494.     [Cd.  6460.] 

' Railway  Accidents  in  1911.     In  British 


Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  v.  20. 
p.  381.     London.     Sept.  1912. 

How  Germany  Deals  with  Workmen's  In- 
juries. By  Eva  Elise  vom  Baur.  In 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  v.  27.  p. 
470-487.     Sept.  1912. 

Human  Side  of  Large  Outputs.  Steel  and 
Steel  Workers  in  Six  American  States. 
By  John  A.   Fitch.      pts.   4,   5   and   6. 


In  Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1527-1540,  1706- 
1720;  v.  28.  p.  17-27.  Jan.  6,  Feb.  3, 
Apr.  6,  1912. 

An  investigation  carried  out  under  a  special 
fund  suppHed  by  Charles  M.  Cabot  of  Boston, 
a  stockholder  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  The 
practical  effects  of  Mr.  Fitch's  work  are  sum- 
marized in  an  editorial  in  The  Survey  of  Oct. 
5,  1912,  p.  6,  7. 

Illinois.  Industrial  Accidents  for  the  Year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1911.  Springfield. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     1912.     364  p. 

Tabular  presentation  of  statistics  of  fatal 
and  non-fatal  accidents. 

Increase  in  Industrial  Accidents.  By  Henry 
J.  Harris.  In  Quarterly  Publication  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association,  new 
series,    v.  13.    p.  1-27.    Mar.  1912. 

Increased  Safety  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines. 
In  Human  Engineering,  v.  2.  p.  108, 109. 
Apr.  1912. 

Industrial  Betterment  Activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Metal  Trades  Association.  By 
Robert  Wuest.  In  Human  Engineering. 
V.  2.    p.  132-142.    Aug.  1912. 

Same  in  Annals  of  American  Academy,  Nov. 
1912.     p.  74-85. 

Infortuni  del  Lavoro;  Commento  alia  Legge  e 
al  Regolamento  sugli  Infortuni  del  Lavoro. 
By  S.  Rameri.  Torino.  -  Lattes  &  Co. 
1912.     660  p. 

Discussion  of  labor  accidents  and  comment 
on  the  industrial  accident  law  of  Italy. 

Inspection  for  Safety.  By  William  W.  Doo- 
LiTTLE.  In  Human  Engineering,  v.  2. 
p.  56-68.     Apr.  1912. 

iNTERrfATIONAL       ASSOCIATION       FOR       LaBOR 

Legislation.  Publication  no.  8.  Re- 
port of  7th  General  Meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Association, 
held  at  Zurich,  Sept.  10-12,  1912.  Lon- 
don. P.  S.  King  &  Son.  1912,  188, 
20  p. 

Investigations  into  Industrial  Hygiene  and 
Safety.  In  American  Labor  Legislation 
Review,    v.  2.    p.  568-571.    Dec.  1912. 

Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in  the  Cloak, 
Suit,  and  Skirt  Industry  of  New  York 
City.  By  Henry  Moskowitz.  In  Annals 
of  American  Academy,  v.  44.  Nov.  1912. 
p.  39-58. 

A  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  board  and 
its  results. 
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Journal  of  Industrial  Safety,  v.  2.  nos.  1-3. 
New  York.  Industrial  Safety  Associa- 
tion.    Jan.-Mar.  1912.     64  p. 

Devoted  to  the  discussion  of  safety  devices 
and  prevention  of  accidents.  The  pubUcation 
was  discontinued  ^-ith  the  Mar.  1912  issue. 

Labor  Laws  and  Factory  Conditions.  [By 
Hugh  S.  Hanna.]  V.  19  of  Report  on 
Condition  of  Women  and  Child  Wage- 
Earners  in  the  United  States.  Senate 
doc.  no.  645.  61st  cong.  2d  sess.  Wash- 
ington.   Bureau  of  Labor.    1912.    1125  p. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  into  the  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  laws  on  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  in  17 
states.  The  report  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
scope  and  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  by  states 
and  subjects  covered;  statistical  tables  of 
data  regarding  the  conditions  of  employment 
in  factories  and  workshops;  and  the  text  of 
laws  regulating  woman  and  chUd  labor  and  the 
inspection  of  factories  and  work  shops,  bj' 
states. 

Legal  Side  of  Forty-Two  Interesting  Cases. 
St.  Louis.  Curran  Printing  Co.  1912. 
36  p. 

Reprinted  from  The  Electrical  Record. 

Massachusetts.  Accidents  to  Employees. 
In  Report  of  Massachusetts  District  Police 
for  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1912.  Boston, 
p.  225-250. 

Commission  on  Compensation  for  In- 
dustrial Accidents.  Report,  July  1,  1912. 
Boston.     1912.     322  p. 

Contains  report  on  work  of  the  commission, 
text  of  the  Massachusetts  law  and  commentary 
on  the  law,  brief  description  of  laws  in  26  ' 
foreign  countries  and  15  American  states,  the 
federal  law  and  proposed  federal  compensation 
act,  consideration  of  the  constitutionality  of  a 
compulsory  law  for  Massachusetts,  statistics 
of  accidents  in  Massachusetts,  opinion  of  su- 
preme judicial  court  on  constitutionality  of 
Massachusetts  act,  full  text  of  laws  of  American 
states,  specimen  report  blanks. 

Industrial  Accident  Board.     Statistical 

Bulletin  no.  1.    Boston.    Sept.  1912.    8  p. 

An  analysis  of  fatal  accidents  reported  to 
the  board  during  July  and  August,  1912,  vmder 
the  workmen's  compensation  act. 

Michigan.  Accidents  in  1911.  In  29th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Lansing.     1912.     p.  238-274. 

Tabular  presentation  of  accidents,  by 
counties,  reported  to  factory  inspectors. 


Mine  Accidents  and  their  Prevention:  For  the 
Instruction  of  Mine  Workers.  Especially 
Adapted  for  the  Teaching  of  English  to 
Non-English  Speaking  People.  By  J.  H. 
Dague  and  S.  J.  Phillips,  Scranton, 
Pa.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Co.     1912.     69  p. 

Minnesota.  "Forty  Pregnant  Pointers  on 
Safety"  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Minnesota  Industrial  Safety  Conference 
of  Dec.  1911.  Accident  Bulletin  no.  3. 
Minneapolis.  Bureau  of  Labor,  In- 
dustries, and  Commerce.  Feb.  1912. 
8  p. 

Proceedings  of  Industrial  Safety  Con- 
ference, Dec.  1911.  Accide7it  Bulletin  no. 
5.  Minneapolis.  Bureau  of  Labor,  In- 
dustries, and  Commerce.     1912.     61  p. 

Workmen's  Committees.  Accident  Bul- 
letin no.  4-  Minneapolis.  Bureau  of 
Labor,  Industries,  and  Commerce.  Mar. 
1912.     8  p. 

Missouri.  Accidents  in  Manufacturing  Es- 
tablishments in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Joseph.  In  34th  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Jef- 
ferson City.  1912.  p.  479-480,  494, 
495,  506,  507. 

Industrial  Accidents  in  Missouri.     Re- 


port of  Investigations  Made  in  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City.  Kansas  City.  Burd 
&  Fletcher  Printing  Co.     1912.     50  p. 

Report  in  2  parts:  (1)  Investigation  of  100 
industrial  accidents  in  Kansas  City  during 
1912,  by  the  factory  inspection  department  of 
the  board  of  pubUc  welfare  of  Kansas  City; 
(2)  Fatal  industrial  accidents  occurring  in  St. 
Louis  during  two  years  (Feb.  1,  1910-Feb.  1, 
1912)  compiled  by  the  St.  Louis  school  of 
social  economy. 

Model  Safety  Law,  Draft  Outline  of  a.  De- 
signed to  Form  Part  of  the  Factorj-  Laws 
of  the  Several  States  and  for  L^niform 
Adoption  by  them  in  the  Interest  of 
Accident  Prevention.  New  York.  Na- 
tional Ci^-ic  Federation,  Department  on 
Compensation  for  Industrial  Accidents 
and  their  Prevention.  Feb.  1,  1912. 
(2),  14  p. 

Model  Safety  Law  for  Manufacture.  In  Sur- 
vey.   V.  28.    p.  694,  695.    Sept.  7,  1912. 

Nebraska.  Industrial  Survey  of  the  Wage 
Earners,  Labor  Unions,  Occupational 
Diseases,  Industrial  Accidents,  Cost  of 
Living,  General  Labor  Conditions  of 
Nebraska.  Bulletin  no.  25  of  Bureau  of 
Labor     and     Industrial     Statistics,     Nov. 
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1912.  University  Place,  Neb.  1912. 
118  p. 

Necessity  for  a  State  Building  Code.  By 
Robert  D.  Kohn.  In  Preliminary  Re- 
port of  the  New  York  Factory  Investigating 
Commission.  Albany.  '1912.  v.  1.  p. 
740-743. 

New  Hampshire.  Industrial  Accidents.  In 
9th  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
1912.  Concord,  1912.  pt.  2.  p.  92- 
101. 

New  Jersey.  Accidents  to  Workmen  While 
on  Duty.  In  S^th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries, 1911.    Camden.     1912.    p.  247-269. 

New  South  Wales.  Report  on  the  Working 
of  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act,  Minimum 
Wage  Act,  Early  Closing  Acts,  Shearers' 
Accommodation  Act,  etc.,  etc.,  during  the 
year  1911.  Sj^dney.  Department  of 
Labour  and  Industry.     1912.    iv,  61  p. 

New  York.  Industrial  Accidents  Reported 
under  the  Labor  Law.  Statistical  Tables. 
In  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Department 
of  Labor,  v.  14.  p.  80-95,  234-251,  342- 
357.  448-465.  whole  nos.  50-53.  Mar., 
June,  Sept.,  and  Dec.  1912. 

Industrial  Calamities.     In  1st  Annual 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  and 
Immigration,  1911.  Albany.  State  De- 
partment of  Labor.     1912.    p.  76-79. 

Norway.  Ulykkesforsikringen,  1909.  Norges 
Officielle  Statistik,  v.  175.  Kristiania. 
Riksforsikringsanstalten.    1912.  35,*  84  p. 

Nova   Scotia.      Report   of   Special   Enquiry 

into    One    Hundred    Accidents    at    the 

Dominion    Iron    and    Steel    Co.,     Ltd., 

Sydney.     In  4-ih  Annual  Report  of  Fac- 

\  tories    Inspector,    1911.      Halifax.      1912. 

1  p.  37-47. 

I  Oklahoma.  Accidents  in  Detail.  In  4th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
1910-1911.     Guthrie.     [1912.]     p.  55-59^ 

Tabular   presentation   of   accident   statistics 
for  year  ending  June  30,  1911. 

Pennsylvania.  Industrial  Accidents,  1911. 
In  S9th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics,  1911.  Harrisburg. 
1912.     p.  28-31. 

Statistics  showing  fatal  and  non-fatal  acci- 
dents, by  industries. 

Philippine  Islands.  Labor  Accidents.  In 
3d  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 
Manila.     1912.     p.  5,  6. 

[Practical  Application  of  the  Occupational 
Disease  Act  in  IlUnois.     By  Harold  K. 


GiLSON.  In  Human  Engineering,  v.  2. 
p.  155-160.     Aug.  1912. 

Prevention  of  Accidents.  By  Magnus  W. 
Alexander.  In  Proceedings  of  16th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  National  Founders' 
Association  at  New  York  City,  Nov.  20,  21, 
1912.     p.  36-39. 

Relation  of  Fatigue  to  Industrial  Accidents. 
By  Emory  S.  Bogardus.  In  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  v.  17.  p.  512-539. 
Jan.  1912. 

The  last  of  a  series  of  articles  which  began  in 
the  Journal  for  Sept.  1911. 

Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Standard 
Schedule  for  Reporting  of  Industrial 
Accidents.  By  Leonard  W.  Hatch.  In 
American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  v. 
2.     p.  67-83.     Feb.  1912. 

Reporting  of  Industrial  Accidents.  By  Robert 
Emmet  Chaddock.  In  Quarterly  Publi- 
cation of  the  American  Statistical  Associ- 
ation, new  series,  v.  13.  p.  107-138. 
June  1912. 

Safety  in  a  Concentration  Plant.  By  Don  D. 
Lescohier.  In  Survey,  v.  28.  p.  773- 
778.     Sept.  21,  1912. 

Scope  and  Pro\dsions  of  the  Sullivan-Hoey 
Fire  Prevention  Law,  Comments  on  the. 
By  Walter  Lindner.  In  Preliminary 
Report  of  the  New  York  Factory  Investi- 
gating Commission.  Albany.  1912.  v.  1. 
p.  744-749. 

Spain.  Estadistica  de  los  Accidentes  del  Trabajo, 
1910.  Madrid.  Instituto  de  Reformas 
Sociales.     1912.    25,  (20)  p. 

Statistics  of  industrial  accidents  in  Spain  in 
1910  as  reported  to  the  institute  for  social 
reform. 

Steam  Boilers,  Memorandum  on.  London. 
Wyman  &  Sons.     1912.    38  p. 

Drawn  up  for  occupiers  and  men  in  charge  of 
boilers.  Several  tables  deal  with  explosions  and 
accidents  caused  by  boilers  for  a  series  of  years. 

Summary  of  Yearly  Industrial  Accidents 
Occurring  at  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Works,  Ilion,  N.  Y.  By  John 
Calder.  In  Human  Engineering,  v.  2. 
p.  55.     Apr.  1912. 

Tennessee.  Accidents  in  Coal  Mines  in  1911, 
with  Some  Comparisons  for  the  Years 
1894-1911.  Tabular  Presentation  by 
Counties  and  Mines.  In  21st  Annual 
Report  of  the  Mining  Department,  1911. 
Nashville.    1912.     p.  61-71. 
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Briceville  Disaster.     Special  Report  on 

the  Explosion  of  the  Cross  Mountain 
Mine.  In  21st  Annual  Report  of  the 
Mining  Department,  1911.  Nashville. 
1912.     p.  4-11. 

Treatise  on  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  and 
Safety  Appliances  Acts,  with  Similar 
State  Statutes  and  Federal  Statutes  on 
Hours  of  Labor.  By  W.  W.  Thornton. 
Cincinnati.  W.  H.  Anderson  Co.  1912. 
2d  edition.     Ixiii,  755  p. 

Unfallgefahren  und  Unfallschutz  in  der  Holz- 
industrie.  Berlin,  Verlagsanstalt  des 
deutschen  Holzarbeiter-Verbandes.  1912. 
55  p. 

Discussion  of  accidents  and  accident  preven- 
tion in  the  lumber  industry,  issued  by  the  wood- 
workers' union  of  Germany. 

Uniform  Reporting  of  Accidents  and  Diseases. 
In  Am,erican  Labor  Legislation  Review. 
V.  2.    p.  541-558.    Dec.  1912. 

Virginia.  Wages  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Accidents,  1911.  In  15th  Annual  Report 
of  Virginia  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics,  1912.     Richmond,     p.  111-117. 


Wisconsin.  Farm  Accidents  on  Corn  Shred- 
ders and  Huskers  and  Feed  Cutters. 
Bulletin  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Wisconsin,  v.  1.  no.  5a.  p.  265-286. 
Madison.     Oct.  25,  1912. 

— ■ Industrial'  Accidents.      Bulletin  of  the 

Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  v.  1. 
no.  3a.  p.  137-146.  Madison.  July  20, 
1912. 

Statistics  of  accidents  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  operation  of  the  Wisconsin  law. 


Safety  Orders.  Bulletin  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  of  Wisconsin.  v.  1. 
no.  1.     44  p.     Madison.     May  20,  1912. 

1st  report  of  the  administration  of  chap.  485 
of  the  laws  of  1911. 

Work  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

By  J.  A.  Holmes.     In  American  Labor 

Legislation  Review,      v.    2.      p.    125-130. 

Feb.  1912. 
Works  Poster  on  Safety.    By  Edward  E.  Adams. 

In  Human  Engineering,     v.  2.     p.   198- 

209.     Aug.  1912. 
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16.    LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Admission  to  American  Trade  Unions.  By 
F.  E.  Wolfe.  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science, 
series  30.  no.  3.  Baltimore.  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press.     1912.     18l  p. 

American  Brewery  Workers'  Surprising  Re- 
jection of  their  Proffered  Workmen's 
Compensation  and  Old-Age  Pensions.  A 
Clean-Cut  Case  of  "the  Consciousness  of 
Kind."  By  E.  B.  Phelps.  In  American 
Underwriter,  Apr.  1912.     16  p. 

American  Federation  of  Labor.  By  Jay 
Newton  Baker.  In  Yale  Law  Journal. 
V.  22.    p.  73-95.     Dec.  1912. 

American  Federation  of  Labor.  Proceed- 
ings of  S2d  Annual  Convention  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  11-23,  1912.  Washington. 
1912.     xxi  +  420  p. 

President     Gompers'     Report,     1911, 

Abstract  of.  In  American  Federationist. 
V.  19.     p.  33-53.     Jan.  1912. 

President     Gompers'     Report,     1912, 

Abstract  of.  In  American  Federationist. 
V.  19.     p.  1000-1016.     Dec.  1912. 

Attitude  of  Labor  towards  Scientific  Manage- 
ment. By  HoUis  Godfrey.  In  Annals  of 
American  Academy,  v.  44.  Nov.  1912. 
p.  59-73. 

California.  Organized  Labor,  Showing 
Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor. 
In  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  1911-1912.  Sacramento.  1912. 
p.  552-595. 

Canada.      Labour   Organizations    in    Canada, 

1911.  Ottawa.     Department  of  Labour. 

1912.  124  p. 
Cigarmakers'     Convention  — 

Lesson.       By     Samuel 
American  Federationist. 
907.     Nov.  1912. 
Coal  Miner.    By  Earl  A.  Saliers.    Bethlehem, 
Pa.    Bethlehem  Printing  Co.    1912.    65  p. 

A  study  of  conditions  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Hocking  valley.  Disciisses  labor  disturbances 
and  labor  organizations  and  the  truck  system 
of  wage  payment. 


Its  Spirit  and 
Gompers.  In 
V.  19.     p.  903- 


Common  Sense  Applied  to  the  Sherman  Act. 
By  Samuel  Gompers.  In  American 
Federationist.  v.  19.  p.  215-216.  Mar. 
1912. 

Connecticut.  Directory  of  Labor  Organiza- 
tions. In  25th  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  1912.  Hartford.  1912. 
p.  39-56. 
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Denmark.  Fagforeninger,  1911.  In  Statis- 
tisk  Aarbog,  1912.  Kjobenhavn.  Statens 
Statistiske  Bureau.     1912.    p.  132. 

A  tabular  presentation  of  trade  union  sta- 
tistics for  1911  prepared  by  the  Danish  bureau 
of  statistics. 

Economic  Basis  of  the  Fight  for  the  Closed 
Shop.  By  Howaid  T.  Lewis.  In  Journal 
of  Political  Economy,  v.  20.  p.  928-952. 
Nov.  1912. 

Eleven  Blind  Leaders;  or  Practical  Socialism 
and  Revolutionary  Tactics.  By  B.  H. 
Williams.  New  Castle,  Pa.  I.  W.  W. 
Publishing  Bureau.     1912.    31  p. 

Farm  Laborer  and  the  City  Worker;  A  Message 
to  Both.  By  Edward  McDonald.  New 
Castle,  Pa.  Solidarity  Literature  Bureau. 
1912.     13  p. 

France.  Les  Syndicats  Fiminins  et  les  Syndi- 
cats  Mixtes  en  France.  Leur  Organiza- 
tion. Leur  Action  Piofessionnelle,  Eco- 
nomique  et  Sociale.  Leur  Avenir.  By 
Auguste  Pawlowskt.  Paiis.  Alcan. 
1912.     188  p. 

A  study  of  labor  organizations  among  women 
in  France  and  of  mixed  organizations  of  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

Germany.  Die  Enlwicklung  und  T&tigkeil 
des  deutschen  Meiallarbciierverbandes,  Ein 
Beitrag  zum  Gewerkschaftsproblem.  By 
O.  Hommer.  Berlin.  Carl  Heymanns 
Verlag.     1912.     ix,  175  p. 

Development  and  activity  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  German  metal  workers. 


■ Statistik    uber    die    Berufs-,    Arbeits-, 

Lohn-  und  Organisaiions-Verhdltnisse  der 
Arbeiter  und  Arbeiterinnen  in  der  Hand- 
schuh-Industrie  Deutschlands  im  Jahre 
1911.  Berlin.  Zentralverband  der  Le- 
derarbeiter  und  Arbeiteiinnen  Deutsch- 
lands.    1912.     97  p. 

Labor  conditions,  wages  and  unionism  among 
German  glove  makers  in  1911. 

Gompers  Speaks  for  Labor  —  The  Organized 
Assault  against  the  Rights  and  the 
Leaders  of  the  American  Workingman. 
By  Samuel  Gompers.  In  American 
Federationist.  v.  19.  p.  201-207.  Mar. 
1912. 


A  reprint  of  an  article  published  in  McClure's 
Magazine  for  Feb.  1912. 
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Great  Britain.  Report  on  Trade  Unions  in 
1908-1910,  with  Comparative  Statistics  for 
1901-1910.  London.  British  Board  of 
Trade,  Labour  Department.  1912.  cii, 
143  p.     [Cd.  6109.] 

A  "Hen-Town"  Wakes  Up.  By  Gertrude 
Barnum.  In  American  Federationist.  v. 
19.     p.  702-706.     Sept.  1912. 

Hungary.  Trade  Unions  in  Hungary  in  1911. 
In  British  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette. 
V.  20.    p.  459.    London.    Nov.  1912. 

Immigration  and  Trades  Unions.  By  John 
Mitchell.  In  34th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Jefferson  City.    1912.    p.  158,  159. 

Industrial  Combinations  and  Labor  Condi- 
tions. By  John  Williams.  In  American 
Federationist.  v.  19.  p.  379-382.  May 
1912. 

Industrial  Education  and  What  Labor  Unions 
are  doing  to  Promote  It.  By  Frank  E. 
Duffy.  In  American  Federationist.  v. 
19.     p.  392-396.     May  1912. 

Industrial  Peace  from  the  Standpoint  of  a 
Trade  Unionist.  By  John  Golden.  In 
Annals  of  American  Academy,  v.  44. 
Nov.  1912.     p.  141-144. 

Industrial  Unionism.  By  Samuel  Gompers. 
In  American  Federationist.  v.  19.  p. 
371-375.     May  1912. 

Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  By  William 
E.  BoHN.  In  Survey,  v.  28.  p.  220-225. 
May  4,  1912. 

Influence  of  Organized  Labor  on  Federal 
Legislation.  By  George  F.  Monaghan. 
In  Proceedings  of  16th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Founders'  Association,  New 
York  City,  Nov.  20,  21, 1912.     p.  107-131. 

International  Report  of  the  Trade  Union  Move- 
ment. 9th  Report,  1911.  Compiled  by  the 
International  Secretary  of  the 
National  Trade  Union  Centres.  Ber- 
lin.    C.  Legien.     1912.     306  p. 

International  Trade  Union  Statistics.  In 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Department  of 
Labor,  v.  14.  p.  305-324.  whole  no.  52. 
Sept.  1912. 

International  Trade  Unionism.  By  James 
Simpson.  In  American  Federationist.  v. 
19.     p.  699-701.     Sept.  1912. 

International  vs.  Purely  Canadian  Trade 
Unionism.  By  James  Simpson.  In 
American  Federationist.  v.  19.  p.  447- 
450.     June  1912. 

Labour  and  Socialism.  By  Benjamin  Taylor. 
In  Fortnightly  Review,  v.  98.  p.  76-93. 
July  1912. 


Labor  Movement  in  France.  A  Study  in  Rev- 
olutionary Syndicalism.  By  Louis  Levine. 
Columbia  University  Studies  in  History, 
Economics,  and  Public  Law.  v.  46.  no. 
3.     New  York.    Longmans.    1912.    212  p. 

Labor  Organizations  and  the  Sherman  Law. 
By  James  A.  Emery.  In  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  v.  20.  p.  599-612. 
June  1912. 

Labor's  Political  Campaign  —  Its  Causes  and 
Progress  —  Labor's  Duty.  By  Samuel 
Gompers.     In     American     Federationist. 

V.  19.     p.  801-814.     Oct.  1912. 
Labor's    Position     Lawful    and     Progressive. 

By    Samuel    Gompers.         In    American 

Federationist.      v.    19.      p.    29-32.     Jan. 

1912. 
Legal  Position  of  Trade   Unions.     By  Henry 

H.    Schloesser.  and   W.    Smith   Clark. 

London.    P.  S.  King  &  Son.    1912.     xxiv, 

268  p. 
Lohnsystem  und  Lohne  in  der  Brauindustrie. 

Tarifvertrage.       Eine    Abhandlung    iiber 

moderne  Lohnprobleme  und  Lohnpolitik. 

By  Emil  Wolff.    Berlin.    Carl  Heymanns 

Verlag.     1912.     viii,  168  p. 

A  discussion  of  wages  in  the  brewing  industry. 
Rates  of  wages  paid  under  various  agreements 
and  the  hours  and  other  conditions  of  labor  are 
examined  in  detail  in  the  second  section  of  book. 

Maryland.  Labor  Union  Reports  up  to 
Dec.  31,  1911.  In  20th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information, 
1911.    Baltimore.     1912.    p.  188-191. 

Trade    Union  Agreements.      In    20th 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
and  Information,  1911.  Baltimore.  1912. 
p.  161-187. 

Massachusetts.  Directory  of  Labor  Organ- 
izations, 1912.  Labor  Bulletin,  no.  93. 
Aug.  1912.  Boston.  Massachusetts  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics.     1912.     39  p. 

Lists  of  local  organizations;  central  labor 
imions  and  councils;  state,  district,  and  trades 
councils;  and  the  national  and  international 
organizations  which  have  affiUated  local  unions 
in  the  United  States. 

Collective  Agreements  between  Em- 
ployers and  Labor  Organizations,  1911. 
Pt.  3  of  the  42d  Annual  Report  on  the 
Statistics  of  Labor.  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts    Bureau    of     Statistics.     1912.     P. 

VI,  119-318. 

Labor  Organizations.  1911.  4th  An- 
nual Report.  Pt.  2  of  the  43d  Annual 
Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Labor.    Boston. 
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Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics.    1912. 
p.  69-116. 

Membership  and  unemployment  statistics. 
Appendixes  give  definitions  and  explanation  of 
terms  used  in  the  report  and  specimen  forms  of 
schedules  used  in  collecting  trade  union  data. 

• State  Branch  of  American  Federa- 
tion OF  Labor.  Proceedings  of  27th  An- 
nual Convention,  held  at  Fitchburg,  Sept. 
16-19,    1912.     Boston.     1912.     112   p. 

McNama!ra  Case.  Statement  issued  by  the 
McNamara  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In 
American  Federationist.  v.  19.  p.  17- 
23.     Jan.  1912. 

Missouri.  Labor  Organizations.  In  34th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Jefferson  City.  1912.  p.  62- 
145. 

Statistics  of  labor  organizations  for  the  state 
\\'ith  special  presentation  for  the  larger  cities. 
The  tables  show  membership  and  hours  of  labor, 
wages,  amount  of  employment,  benefits,  strikes 
and  lockouts  involving  unions,  accidents,  and 
collective  agreements. 

•  Trade  Union  Directory.     In  34th  An- 


nual Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics.    Jefferson  City.     1912.     p.  12-62. 

National  and  District  Systems  of  Collective 
Bargaining  in  the  United  States.  By 
George  E.  Barnett.  In  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Ecojiomics.  v.  26.  p.  425-443.  May 
1912. 

Nebraska.  Industrial  Survey  of  the  Wage 
Earners,  Labor  Unions,  Occupational 
Diseases,  Industrial  Accidents,  Cost  of 
Living,  General  Labor  Conditions  of 
Nebraska.  Bulletin  no.  25  of  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  Nov.  1912. 
University  Place,  Neb.     [1912.]     118  p. 

"Neighborhood  Work"  of  Fellow  Unionists. 
By  Samuel  Gompers.  In  American  Feder- 
ationist.   v.  19.    p.  470-472.     June  1912. 

Netherlands.  Beknopt  Overzicht  van  den 
Omvang  der  Vakbeweging  op  1  Januari 
1912.  Bijdragen  tot  de  Statistiek  van 
Nederland,  no.  175.  's-Gravenhage.  Cen- 
traal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.  1912. 
25,  Ixiii  p. 

Statistics  of  trade  unions,  January  1,  1912, 
issued  by  the  central  bureau  of  statistics  of  the 
Netherlands. 


La  Federation    des    Syndicats    Neer- 

landais.  By  Paul  Louis.  In  Le  Musee 
Social.  Memoires  et  Documents.  Paris. 
Oct.  1912.     p.  281-300. 


New  Hampshire.  Directory  of  Labor  Organ- 
izations. In  9th  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  1912.  Concord.  1912. 
pt.  2.     p.  103-118. 

New  York.  Economic  Condition  of  Organ- 
ized Labor.  Pt.  2  of  Annual  Report  for 
1911  of  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics.   Albany.    1912.    xlvii,  601  p. 

Labor  Organizations.     In    Bulletin    of 

the  New  York  Department  of  Labor,  v.  14. 
p.  112-116,  220-227,  367-371,  434-441. 
whole  nos.  51  and  53.    June,  Dec.  1912. 

Labor  Organization  Statistics  in  1910. 

Annual  Report  of  New  York  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  1910.  Albany.  1912. 
Iviii,  653  p. 

— ■ New  York  TjTJOgraphical  Union  No.  6. 


Study  of  a  Modern  Trade  Union  and  its 
Predecessors.  By  George  A.  Stevens. 
Issued  as  Pt.  1  of  Annual  Report  for  1911 
of  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Albany.     1912.     (6),  xix,  717  p. 

Oklahoma.  Labor  Organizations.  In  4lh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
1910-1911.  Guthrie.  [1912.]  p.  123- 
147. 

Ontario.  Labour  Organizations.  In  12th 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  of  Ontario, 
1911.    Toronto.     1912.    p.  91-202. 

Includes  trade  union  directory. 

"Open"    and    "Closed"    Shops.     By    W.    E. 

Bryan.     In   American    Federationist.     v. 

19.     p.  321.     April  1912. 
Organization  of  Labor.    By  Frederick  A.  Ogg. 

In   his   Social   Progress   in   Contemporary 

Europe.     1912.     p.  293-307. 
Organized   Labor;     Its    Problems   and   How  to 

Meet  Them.     By  A.  J.  Portenar.     New 

York.     Macmillan.     1912.    vii,  134  p. 

A  discussion  based  upon  the  McNamara  case. 
The  author,  an  active  unionist,  makes  the  plea 
that  all  violence  be  avoided  by  union  members 
and  sympathizers  as  not  only  wrong  but  inex- 
pedient. 

Patriotism    and    the     Worker.      By    Gustave 

Herve.     (Translation)   New  Castle,  Pa. 

I.  W.  W.  Publishing  Bureau.    1912.    31  p. 
"Public    Opinion"    and    Labor.      By    Samuel 

Gompers.       In    American     Federationist. 

V.  19.     p.  101-114.     Feb.  1912. 
Railroad  Strikes  since  1877.     A  Triumphant 

Record  of  Trade  Unions.     By  Arthur  E. 

Holder.     In  American  Federationist.     v. 

19.     p.  451-457,  530-532,  614-617,  723- 

728,  922-924.    June-Sept.,  Nov.  1912, 
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Rhode  Island.  Directory  of  Trade  Unions. 
In  25th  Annual  Revort  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics.  Pro\'idence.  1912. 
p.  187-201. 

Saskatchewan.  Labour  Organizations.  In 
1st  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Sas- 
katchewan, 1911.   Regina.    1912.    p.  39-49. 

Includes  trade  union  directory. 

Shadow  of  Anarchy.  The  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World.  By  John  Graham  Brooks. 
In  Survey,    v.  28.     p.  80-82.    Apr.  6,  1912. 

Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Evening  Trans- 
cript, Feb.  10,  1912. 

Sins  of  the  State.  By  Willis  Bruce  Dowd. 
In  American  Federationist.  v.  19.  p.  390- 
392.     May  1912. 

Social  Uplift,  The.  By  John  Mitchell.  In 
American  Federationist.  v.  19.  p.  163- 
164.     Feb.  1912. 

Socialist  Methods  Versus  Trade  Union 
Methods.  By  Samuel  Gompers.  In 
American  Federationist.  v.  19.  p.  135- 
141.     Feb.  1912. 

Socialists  and  the  Old  Line  Unionists.  In 
Survey,    v.  29.    p.  271-273.    Dec.  7,  1912. 

Solution  of  the  Labor  Problem.  How  the 
JVorkers  May  Organize  and  Take  Off  the 
Market  the  Unemployed;  How  to  Get  Con- 
trol of  the  Jobs.  By  J.  C.  Petersen. 
Butte,  Mont.  Butte  Miner  Publishing 
Co.     1912.     46  p. 

Standard  Rate  in  American  Trade  Unions. 
By  David  A.  McCabe.  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies  in  Historical  and 
Political  Science.  series  30.  no.  2. 
Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1912. 
251  p. 

Standpoint  of  Syndicalism.  By  Louis  Levine. 
In  Annals  of  American  Academy,  v.  44. 
Nov.  1912.     p.  114-118. 

Syndicalism:  A  Critical  Examination.  By 
J.  Ramsay  Macdqnald,  Chicago.  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.    1912.    74' p. 

Syndicalism  and  the  General  Strike:  An  Ex- 
planation. By  A.  D.  Lewis.  London. 
Unwin.     1912.     320  p. 

Syndicalism,  "Partyism,"  and  Unionism.  By 
Samuel  Gompers.  In  American  Federa- 
tionist.    V.  19.     p.  361-371.     May  1912. 


Syndicalisme  Professionnel  et  Son  Evolution 
Necessaire.  By  Ghilde.  Paris.  Jouve 
et  Cie.     1912.     134  p. 

Textile  Workers  Organizing.  By  Henry 
Streifler.  In  American  Federationist. 
V.  19.     p.  474-477.     June  1912. 

That  Asinine  Canard:  "Gompers  Desecrated 
the  National  Flag!"  By  Samuel  .Gom- 
pers. In  American  Federationist.  v.  19. 
p.  125-131.     Feb.  1912. 

"The  Man  Higher  Up"  Outcry.  By  Samuel 
Gompers.  In  Am,erican  Federationist. 
V. 19.     p.  132-135.     Feb.  1912. 

Trade  Unions  and  Public  Policy:  Democracy 
or  Dynamite?  By  Henry  R.  Mussey. 
In  Atlantic  Monthly,  v.  109.  p.  441-446. 
Apr.  1912. 

Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Disputes.  In  Ameri- 
can Labor  Legislation  Review,  v.  2.  '^p. 
488,  489.     Oct.  1912. 

Analysis  of  laws  passed  in  the  United  States 
in  1912. 

Underhand  Opposition  to  Trade  Unionism. 
By  Samuel  Gompers.  In  American 
Federationist.  v.  19.  p.  441-446.  June 
1912. 

Value  of  Existing  Trade  Unionism.  By 
Charles  N.  Fay.  In  Atlantic  Monthly. 
V.  109.    p.  758-770.    June  1912. 

Wage-Earners  and  the  Emploj-ers,  The.  By 
John  Mitchell.  In  American  Federa- 
tionist.    V.   19.     p.  24-28.     Jan.   1912. 

Wage-Earners  —  Union  and  Non-Union.  By 
John  Mitchell.  In  American  Federa- 
tionist.    v.  19.     p.  162-163.     Feb.   1912. 

Washington.  Statistics  of  Organized  Labor. 
In  8th  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  Factory  Inspection, 
1911-1912.     Olympia.     1912.     p.  79-98. 

Western  Australia.  Industrial  Unions 
Registered  as  on  Dec.  31,  1911,  showing 
membership,  etc.  In  Reports  of  Proceed- 
ings before  the  Boards  of  Conciliation  and 
the  Court  of  Arbitration,  v.  10, 1911.  Perth. 
1912.     p.  223-232. 

Report  of  Proceedings  under  the  Indus- 
trial Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  1902 
and  under  the  Trade  Unions  Act,  1902,  for 
the  Year  Ended  30th  June  1912.  Perth. 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.  1912. 
23  p. 
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Annuaire  de  la  Legislation  du  Travail,  1911. 
Tome  I.  Bruxelles.  Office  du  Travail 
de  Belgique.     1912.    837  p. 

V.  1  of  the  labor  legislation  annual  for  1911. 
published  by  the  Belgian  bureau  of  labor. 
These  annuals  give,  each  year,  the  text  or 
digests  of  important  labor  legislation  through- 
out the  world,  arranged  by  countries. 

British  National  Insurance  Act,  1911.  Bulle- 
tin of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 
no.  102.    July  15,  1912.    87  p. 

Full  text  of  the  act  with  an  introductory 
summary  of  its  provisions. 

Bulletin  of  the  International  Labour  Office. 
V.7.  nos.  1-10.  London.  1912.  433,72, 
20  p. 

Thorough  survey  of  legislation  affecting  labor 
in  Europe  and  America.    BibUographies. 

Child  Labor  Laws  in  All  States.  Child  Labor 
Bulletin.  v.  1.  no.  2.  New  York. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee.  Aug. 
1912.     (6),  124  p. 

Coal  and  Coke  Productions  in  Virginia.  In 
15th  Annual  Report  of  Virginia  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  1912. 
Richmond,    p.  98-110. 

Text  of  the  law  of  March  13,  1912,  concerning 
coal  mines  and  safety  of  employees,  creating  a 
department  and  inspector  of  mines  under  the 
bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  ynth. 
statistics  of  production,  employment  and 
wages. 

,  Employers'  Liability,  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation, and  Insurance.  In  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review,  v.  2.  p.  467- 
475.     Oct.  1912. 

Analysis  of  laws  passed  in  the  United  States 
in  1912,  with  chart  showing  the  main  provisions 
of  existing  state  laws  on  workmen's  compensa- 
tion and  insurance. 

Horizon  of  Industrial  Democracy.     By  F.  C. 

Thorne.     In  American  Federationist.     v. 

19.  p.  685-693,  895-901,  993-999.     Sept., 

Nov.,  Dec.  1912. 
Immediate  Legislative  Program.    In  American 

Labor  Legislation  Review,     v.  2.     p.  511- 

603.     Dec.  1912. 

A  survey  of  work  in  progress  or  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  American  association  for  labor 
legislation. 


Industrial  Conditions  in  Lowell.  By  George 
F.  Kenngott.  In  his  Record  of  a  City. 
A  Social  Survey  of  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts.   New  York.    1912.    p.  138-171. 

A  study  of  labor  legislation  in  Massachusetts, 
particularly  as  affecting  Lowell,  and  of  strikes 
and  lockouts. 

Industrial  Survey  of  the  Wage  Earners,  Labor 
Unions,  Occupational  Diseases,  Industrial 
Accidents,  Cost  of  Living,  General  Labor 
Conditions  of  Nebraska.  Bulletin  no. 
25  of  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics,  Nov.  1912.  University  Place, 
Nebraska.     [1912.]     118  p. 

Labor  Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  1911.  In 
9th  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
1912.    Concord.     1912.    pt.  1.    p.  61-87. 

Labor  Laws  of  New  York  in  Force,  Jan.  1, 
1912.  In  11th  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  1911.  Albany.  1912. 
183-373. 

Labor  Laws  of  New  York,  1912.  In  Bulletin 
of  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor. 
V.  14.  p.  138-186.  whole  no.  51.  June 
1912. 

Notes  of  the  labor  laws  of  1912  and  the  text 
of  laws  and  executive  recommendations. 

Labor  Laws  of  Washington.     In  8th  Biennial 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

and  Factory  Inspection,  1911-1912.    Olym- 

pia.     1912.     p.  233-303. 
Labor  Laws  of  West  Virginia.    In  11th  Biennial 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  1911-1912. 

Charleston.     [1912.]     p.  259-305. 
Labor    Legislation    in    Massachusetts,     1912. 

Labor  Bulletin  no.  92.    June  1912.    Boston. 

Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics.    1912. 

108  p. 

Contains  text  of  acts  affecting  labor  passed 
during  the  legislative  session  of  1912,  table  of 
changes  showing  amendments  to  the  revised 
laws  of  1902  and  to  the  acts  enacted  since,  an 
index  of  the  bills  affecting  labor  introduced 
during  the  session  with  the  action  taken  on 
each,  the  veto  messages  of  the  governor  on 
labor  bills,  opiniona  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
judicial  court  on  pending  legislation. 

Labour  Legislation  of  Ontario.  In  12th  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  of  Ontario, 
1911.    Toronto.     1912.    p.  262-268. 

Law  Relating  to  Insurance  of  Salaried  Em- 
ployees in  Germany.  Introduction  and 
Translation  by  Henry  J.  Harris.     Bulle- 
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tin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 
no.  107.    Sept.  3,  1912.    67  p. 

Full  text  of  the  law  of  Dec.  20,  1911,  with 
introductory  notes. 

Laws  Affecting  Labor  in  Virginia.  In  loth 
Annual  Report  of  Virginia  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  1912. 
Richmond,     p.  126-148. 

Laws  Relating  to  the  Emploj-ment  of  Women 
and  Children  in  Force  Jan.  1,  1912.  In 
Labor  Laws  and  Factorj'  Conditions. 
T.  19  of  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman 
and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United 
States.  Washington,  Bureau  of  Labor. 
1912.    Appendix  A.    p.  655-856. 

Laws  Relating  to  the  Regulation  and  In- 
spection of  Factories  and  Work  shops, 
in  Force  Jan.  1,  1912.  In  Labor  Laws  and 
Factorj-  Conditions,  v.  19  of  Report  on 
Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage- 
Earners  in  the  United  States.  Washington. 
Bureau  of  Labor.  1912.  Appendix  B. 
p.  857-1107. 

Legislation  Affecting  Labor  in  Canada  in 
1912.  In  Canadian  Labor  Gazette,  v.  12. 
p.  1168-1170;  V.  13.  p.  514-524,  632- 
634.  Ottawa.  June,  Nov.  and  Dec. 
1912. 

Digest  of  laws  passed  by  the  dominion 
parliament  and  the  legislatures  of  Alberta, 
Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Saskatchewan. 

Loi  Anglaise  d'Assiirance  Sociale  de  1911. 
Bj-  Maurice  Bellom.  In  3  pts.  In 
Journal  des  Economistes.  71st  j-ear. 
Paris.  1912.  July  15,  p.  68-87;  Sept. 
15,  p.  391-415;   Oct.  15,  p.  63-88. 

Loi  Fed^rale  sur  les  Assurances  en  Stiisse.  By 
Ph.  FAV.iBGER.  In  Journal  des  Econo- 
mistes. 7l3t  year.  Paris.  Mar.  15, 1912. 
p.  447—454. 

Model  Safety  Law,  Draft  Outline  of  a.  De- 
signed to  Form  Part  of  the  Factory  Laws 
of  the  Several  States  and  for  Uniform 
Adoption  by  Them  in  the  Interest  of  Acci- 
dent Prevention.  New  York.  National 
Ci%'ic  Federation,  Department  on  Com- 
pensation for  Industrial  Accidents  and 
Their  Prevention.  Feb.  1,  1912.  (2), 
14  p. 

Progress  and  Uniformity  in  Child-Labor  Legis- 
lation. A  Study  in  Statistical  Measure- 
ment. By  William  F.  Ogburx.  Colum- 
bia University  Studies  in  Historj-,  Eco- 
nomics, and  Public  Law.  v.  48.  no.  2. 
New  York.     Longmans.     1912.     219  p. 


Recent  Labour  Legislation  in  Greece.  In 
British  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette. 
V.  20.    p.  176-177.    London.     May  1912. 

Regulations  for  Factories  and  Workshops  in 
Certain  Industries  Using  Lead  in  Great 
Britain.  In  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  no.  104.  p.  83-92. 
Aug.  7,  1912. 

The  text  of  regulations  and  special  rules  for 
dangerous  and  unhealthy  industries,  under  the 
factory-  and  workshops  act. 

Regulations  Governing  Domestic  Servants 
Employed  in  Vienna,  Austria.  In  Cana- 
dian Labour  Gazette,  v.  13.  p.  371-375. 
Ottawa.    Oct.  1912. 

Extracts  from  the  law  of  Oct.  28,  1911. 

Re\-iew  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1912.    American 

Labor  Legislation  Review,     v.  2.     p.  419— 

509.     Oct.  1912. 
Re^•iew   of    Labor   Legislation   of    1912.      By 

Lindley  D.  Cl.vrk.    Bulletin  of  the  United 

States  Bureau  of  Labor,     no.   111.     Dec. 

13,  1912.     263  p. 

Fourth  annual  review  of  labor  legislation 
summarizing  laws  enacted  at  the  sessions  of 
various  legislative  bodies  of  the  United  States. 

SCHWEIZERISCHE  VeREIXIGUKG  ZrR  FcR- 
DERUNG  DES  IXTERXATIONALEX  ArBEITER- 

SCHTTTZES.      Bericht   des    Vorstandes   uber 
die    Tatigkeit   der    Vereinigung    im    Jahre 

1911.  Zurich.  Griitlibuchhandlung.    1912. 
65  p. 

Report  for  1911  of  the  Swiss  association  for 
the  promotion  of  the  international  protection 
of  workmen. 

Seven  Day  Labor  Legislation.  By  John  A. 
Fitch.  In  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
New  York  Factory  Investigating  Commis- 
sion.   Albany.     1912.    v.  1.    p.  776-802. 

Sickness  and  Accident  Insurance  Law  of 
Switzerland.  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor,    no.  103.    Aug.  1, 

1912.  27  p. 

Full  text  of  the  law  of  June  13,  1911,  with  an 
introductorj-  summary  of  its  p^o^•i3ions. 

Strike  Legislation:  Reviews  of  the  Laws  of  the 

British  Dominions  and  Other  Countries. 

In  Engineering  Magazine,    v.  43.    p.  263- 

265.     May  1912. 
Traits  Elementaire  de   Legislation  Industrielle. 

By  Paul  Pic.    Paris.    A.  Rousseau.    1912. 

XV,  1206  p. 

A  thorough  review  of  the  historj'  of  labor 
legislation  in  each  of  the  important  countries 
and  states  of  the  world. 
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Uniform  Legislation.  Sd  Annual  Report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  the  Promotion  of  Uniformity  of  Legis- 
lation in  the  United  States,  Dec.  31,  1911. 
Boston.     1912.     7  p. 

Washington  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
Constitutional.  By  John  Bauer.  Amer- 
ican Economic  Review.  V.  2.  p.  187-189. 
March  1912. 

Wilson's  Mechanics'  Lien,  Employers'  Liabil- 
ity, and  Hours  of  Labor  Laws  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona,  Annotated  and  with 
Forms,   Including    Tenement  Act  of  Cali- 


fornia. Compiled  by  E.  Wilson.  Los 
Angeles.  Baumgardt  Publishing  Co. 
1912.     128  p. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Law  of  Michigan. 
Provisions  and  Operation  of  Public  Act 
no.  10,  Extra  Session  of  1912.  Lansing. 
Michigan  Industrial  Accident  Board. 
1912.     14  p. 

Year-Book  of  Social  Progress  for  1912.  Sum- 
mary of  Recent  Legislation,  Official  Re- 
ports and  Voluntary  Effort,  with  Regard 
to  Welfare  of  the  People.  London.  T. 
Nelson  &  Sons.     1912.    viii,  617  p. 
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18.    MANUFACTURES. 


The  Factory.  By  Jonathan  Thayer  Lincoln. 
Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  1912. 
xiv,  109  p. 

A  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  factory 
system  and  its  relation  to  the  modern  demo- 
cratic movement. 

Georgia.  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  ConCmerce  and  Labor,  1912. 
Atlanta.     1912.     38  p. 

Statistics  of  manufactures  by  industries 
showing  number  of  establishments,  wage- 
earners,  value  of  product,  capital  invested, 
wages  paid,  cost  of  materials,  etc. 

Great  Britain.  Recruiting  of  the  Employ- 
ing Classes  from  the  Ranks  of  the  Wage- 
Earners  in  the  Cotton  Industry.  By 
S.  J.  Chapman  and  F.  J.  Marquis.  In 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 
V.  75.    p.  293-306.    London.    Feb.  1912. 

Manufacturing  in  Philadelphia,  1683-1912. 
By  John  J.  Macfaklane.  Philadelphia. 
Commercial  Museum.     1912.     101  p. 

Maryland.  Manufactures.  In  20th  Annual 
Report  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  In- 
formation, 1911.  Baltimore.  1912.  p. 
296-308. 

Tabular  presentation  and  comparative  sum- 
mary for  1909,  1904,  and  1899. 

Massachusetts.  Statistics  of  Manufactures, 
1910.  25th  Annual  Report.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics.  1912. 
xxviii,  141  p. 

Tabular  presentation  of  statistics  by  indus- 
tries and  cities  and  towns  showing  capital 
invested,  value  of  product,  wage-earners, 
classified  weeldy  wages  and  days  in  operation. 

Missouri  Manufacturing,  1911.  In  3J^th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. Jefferson    City.   1912.    p.  443-574. 

Tabular  presentation  of  statistics  by  counties 
and  industries  showing  number  of  establish- 
ments, value  of  goods  made  and  materials 
used,  number  of  employees,  total  salaries  and 
wages,  capital  invested,  value  of  plants,  etc. 

New  Jersey.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning 
Industry  of  New  Jersey,  Season  of  1910. 
In  34-th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries,  1911. 
Camden.     1912.     p.  153-161. 

Statistics  showing  number  of  establishments, 
capital  invested,  number  of  persons  employed, 
total  amount  paid  in  wages,  selling  value  of 
products,  aggregate  number  of   days  in  opera- 


tion and  average  yearly  earnings  of  labor.  The 
figures  for  persons  employed  are  given  by  sex 
but  not  by  age  periods. 

- — •  Industrial  Directory  of  New  Jersey, 
1912.  Camden.  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  and  Industries.     1912.    Ixvii,  676p. 

— ■  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  1911.     In 


34th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Labor  and  Industries,  1911, 
Camden.     1912.     p.  1-129. 

Tabular  presentation  showing  character  of 
management,  amount  of  capital  invested,  cost 
of  material  used,  value  of  all  goods  made, 
number  of  persons  employed,  wages  and  earn- 
ings, days  in  operation,  and  average  working 
time  per  day  and  per  week,  etc. 

North  Carolina.  Statistics  of  Manufactures. 
In  26th  Annual  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Printing,  1912.  Raleigh. 
1912.     p.  34-167. 

Norway.  Industristatistik  for  Aaret  1909, 
Norges  Officielle  Statistik,  v.  155.  Kris- 
tiania.  Riksforsikringsanstalten.  1912. 
(4),  32,*  100  p. 

Industristatistik  for  Aaret  1910.    Norges 

Officielle  Statistik,  v.  183.  Kristiania. 
Riksforsikringsanstalten.  1912.  (4),  49* 
218  p. 

Ohio.  Manufactures  and  Coal  Mining.  In  35th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, 1910.    Springfield,  1912.    p.  15-497. 

Oklahoma.  Statistics  of  Manufactures.  In 
4th  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  1910-1911.  Guthrie.  1912.  p. 
148-217. 

Ontario.  Industrial  Statistics.  In  12th  Re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  of  Ontario, 
1911.     Toronto.     1912.     p.  203-251. 

Pennsylvania.      Mining   and    Manufactures. " 
Pt.   3  of  the  39th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau    of    Industrial     Statistics,     1911. 
Harrisburg.     1912.     p.  257-451. 

Philippine  Islands.  Industrial  Statistics,  1912. 
In  3d  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor.     Manila.     1912.     p.  7-19,  30-81. 

Rhode  Island.  Selected  Industries,  1909- 
1910.  In  25th  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Industrial  Statistics,  1912. 
Providence.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics.    1912.     p.  203-212. 

Tabular  presentation  by  industries  showing 
average  number  of  wage-earners,  total  wages 
paid,  cost  of  materials  used,  and  value  of 
product. 
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Saskatchewan.  Industrial  Statistics.  In 
1st  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Sas- 
katchewan, 1911.  Regina.  1912.  p.  31- 
39. 

South  Carolina.  Factory  Inspection  and 
Manufacturing  Statistics.  Sd  Annuxil  Re- 
port of  the  Labor  Division,  Department  of 
Agriculture,     Commerce     and     Industries, 

1911.  Columbia.     1912.     50  p. 

Statistical  presentation  showing  number  of 
establishments,  capital  invested,  value  of 
product,  wages,  number  of  employees,  and 
amount  of  employment,  etc. 

Story  of  Textiles;  a  Birds-Eye  View  of  the 
History  of  the  Beginning  and  Growth  of 
the  Industry  by  which  Mankind  is  Clothed. 
By  P.  Walton.    Boston.     J.  S.  Lawrence. 

1912.  274  p. 

United  States.  Manufacturing  and  Mining 
Industries.  In  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  1911.  Washington.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  1912. 
p.  179-231. 

A  tabular  presentation  of  statistics  of  manu- 
factures by  industries  for  the  year  1899,  1904, 
and  1909. 


Virginia.  Coal  and  Coke  Productions.  In 
16th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
and  Industrial  Statistics,  1912.  Richmond, 
p.  98-110. 

Text  of  the  law  of  March  13,  1912,  concern- 
ing coal  mines  and  safety  of  employees,  creating 
a  department  and  inspector  of  mines  under  the 
bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  with  sta- 
tistics of  production,  employment  and  wages. 

Industrial  Statistics.     In  15th  Annual 


Report  of  Virginia  Bureau  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Statistics,  1912.  Richmond, 
p.  5-110. 

Washington.  Statistics  of  Manufactures. 
In  8th  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  Factory  Inspection, 
1911-1912.    Olympia.    1912.    p.  111-152. 

West  Virginia.  Statistics  of  Manufactures. 
In  11th  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor,  1911-1912.  Charleston.  1912.  p. 
13-95. 

Tabular  presentation  showing,  by  industry, 
number  employed  Jan.  1,  1911,  capital  invested 
in  grounds,  buildings,  and  machinery,  total 
value  of  product  for  1911,  number  employed, 
amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  with 
per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  wage  rates 
during  1911. 
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19.    PENSION  AND  RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS. 


Administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act,  and  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act.  Pt.  1  of  4-1  st  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Great 
Britain,  1911-1912.  London.  1912. 
Ixxxvii,  242  p.     [Cd.  6327.] 

Aflonings-  och  Pensionsstatistik.  Sveriges  OfS- 
ciella  Statistik.  Stockholm.  Statistiska 
Centralbyra,     1912.     viii,  213  p. 

Statistics  of  wages  and  pensions  in  1905  in 
Sweden. 

American  Brewery-Workers'  Surprising  Re- 
jection of  Their  Proffered  Workmen's 
Compensation  and  Old-Age  Pensions. 
A  Clean-Cut  Case  of  "the  Consciousness 
of  Kind."  By  E.  B.  Phelps.  In  Ameri- 
can Underwriter.     Apr.  1912.     16  p. 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Retirement.  1st 
Report.    Boston.    Jan.  1913.     21  p. 

Contains  the  report  of  the  work  of  the  board 
for  the  year  1912  in  administering  the  retire- 
ment system  for  employees  of  the  common- 
wealth under  acts  of  1911  and  1912. 

Old  Age  and  Invalid  Pensions  in  Australia. 

In  British  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette. 

V.  20.    p.  130.    London.    Apr.  1912. 
Old  Age  Dependency  in  the  United  States.     A 

Complete  Survey  of  the  Pension  Movement. 

By    Lee    Welling    Squier.      New    York. 

Macmillan.     1912.     xii,  360  p. 
Old  Age  Pensions  System  for  Canada.     Mem- 


orandum, Oct.  1912.  Ottawa.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Bureau.     1912.     144  p. 

Pension  Plan  for  the  Brewing  Industry.  By 
I.  M.  RuBiNOW.  In  Survey,  v.  29.  p. 
360-363.     Dec.  21,  1912. 

Retirement  from  the  Classified  Civil  Service  of 
Superannuated  Employees.  Report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency.  House  doc.  no.  732. 
62d  cong.  2d  sess.  Washington.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  1912.  60, 
(550)  p. 

The  volume  includes  as  appendices  the  re- 
ports by  Herbert  D.  Brown  on  the  savings  and 
annuity  plan  proposed  for  the  retirement  of 
superannuated  civil-service  employees  (senate 
doc.  no.  745,  61st  cong.  3d  sess.),  civil  service 
retirement  in  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand 
(senate  doc.  no.  290,  61st  cong.  2d  sess.),  and 
civil  service  retirement  in  New  South  Wales 
(senate  doc.  no.  420,  61st  cong.  2d.  sess.), 
together  with  the  text  of  proposed  legislation 
and  the  schedule  used  by  the  commission  in 
gathering  data  for  the  report. 

Workmen's  Compensation  and  Old-Age  Pen- 
sions in  American  Breweries.  In  Cana- 
dian Labour  Gazette,  v.  12.  p.  883-886. 
Ottawa.     Mar.  1912. 

Workmen's  Compensation  and  Pension  Plan 
in  the  Brewing  Industry.  By  John  A. 
Fitch.  In  Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1617,  1618. 
Jan.  20,  1912. 


Reprinted  in  American  Federalionist. 
p.  229-230.     Mar.  1912. 


V.  19. 
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20.    PROFIT  SHARING. 


Comparative  Study  of  Wage  and  Bonus  Systems. 
By  Harrington  Emerson.  New  York. 
The  Emerson  Company.    [1912.]    27  p. 

Copartnership  in  Industry;  with  Notes  on  over 
200  British  Copartnership  and  Profit- 
Sharing  Schemes,  1829-1912.  By  C. 
Carpenter.  London.  Copartnership 
Publishers,  Ltd.     [1912.] 

Industrial  Betterment  Activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Metal  Trades  Association.  By 
Robert  Wuest.  In  Human  Engineering. 
V.  2.    p.  132-142.    Aug.  1912. 

Same  in  Annals  of  American  Academy,  Nov. 
1912.     p.  74-85. 

Participation  aux  Benefices.  Expose  des 
Differentes  Methodes  Adoptees  Pouvant 
Servir  de  Guide  Pratique  pour  L' Appli- 
cation du  Regime.  By  Albert  Trombert. 
Paris.  Librairies  Chaix  et  Alcan.  1912. 
xvi,  319  p. 

A  full  account  of  the  different  methods  of 
profit-sharing  in  various  countries.  Appen- 
dices give  the  actual  methods  of  several  in- 
dustrial undertakings.  There  is  a  detailed  list 
grouped  under  countries,  and  giving  the  dates 
when  the  methods  of  profit-sharing  were 
adopted.     Bibliography. 

Premium  and  Bonus  Systems  of  Payment. 
By  David  A.  McCabe.  In  his  Standard 
Rate  in  American  Trade  Unions.  Balti- 
more. Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1912.  p. 
235-241. 


Profit-Sharing  and  Labour  Copartnership. 
By  Theodore  C.  Taylor.  In  Contem- 
porary Review.  v.  101.  p.  625-634. 
May  1912. 

Profit-Sharing  and  Labour  Co-Partnership  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  London.  Board  of 
Trade,  Labour  Department.  1912.  (2), 
160  p.     [Cd.  6496.] 

The  report  is  divided  into  five  seitioas:  (1) 
scope  of  the  inquiry;  (2)  profit-sharing  and 
co-partnership  in  private  firms  and  companies, 
general  summary,  analysis  of  schemes  now  in 
force,  detailed  account  of  schemes  of  various 
types,  and  opinions  of  employers  as  to  results 
obtained;  (3)  profit-sharing  and  co-partnership 
in  co-operative  societies;  (4)  conversion  of 
ordinary  businesses  into  co-operative  societies; 
(5)  appendices:  tables  of  cases  in  which  profit- 
sharing  now  exists  or  has  been  abandoned, 
with  causes  of  abandonment,  amounts  invested 
by  employees,  rates  of  bonus  to  wages,  rules  of 
various  schemes,  and  a  bibUography  of  English 
pubUcations  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  labour  de- 
partment. 

Profit-Sharing  System  in  Great  Britain.  In 
15th  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  London.  Wyman  & 
Sons.     1912.     p.  1.34-136. 

Promising  Venture  in  Industrial  Partnership. 
By  Robert  F.  Foerster.  In  Annals  of 
American  Academy,  v.  44.  Nov.  1912. 
p.  97-103. 

A  discussion  of  the  scheme  of  the   Dennison 
manufacturing  company. 
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21.    SAVINGS  BANKS. 


Bank  Commissioner  of  Massachusetts.  An- 
nual Report,  1912.  pt.  1.  Boston,  xlix, 
497,  cxxv  p. 

Contains  statistics  and  legislation  relating  to 
savings  banks  and  institutions  for  savings, 
trust  companies,  and  foreign  banking  cor- 
porations. 

Caisse  Nationale  d'Epargne.  Rapport  sur  les 
Operations,  1911.  Paris.  Ministfere  des 
Travaux  Publics,  des  Postes  et  des  Tele- 
graphes.     1912.     119  p. 

Report  on  the  operations  of  the  national 
savings  bank  in  1911,  issued  by  the  ministry 
of  public  works,  postal  and  telegraph  service 
of  France. 

Co-operative  Banks  in  Massachusetts.  Ab- 
stract of  Annual  Reports  Showing  Their 
Condition  at  Close  of  Business  Oct.  31, 
1912.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bank  Commissioner  for  1912.  pt. 
2.  p.  iii-xxv,  1-325,  and  appendix  p.  v- 
xxix. 

Business  statements  of  co-operative  banks 
and  the  text  of  laws  governing  them. 

Regime  d'Epargne  Postale  des  Etats-Unis. 
By  W.  F.  WiLLOTJGHBY.  Translated  by 
A.  VuLLiOD.     In  Le  Musee  Social.     Me- 


Aug.  1912.     no.  8. 


moires  et  Documents. 
p.  245-268. 

Study  of  postal  savings  banks  in  the  United 
States. 

Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance,  v.  3.  nos.  1-4. 
Boston.  General  Insurance  Guaranty 
Fund.    Jan.-Oct.,  1912.     (32)  p. 

A  periodical  published  in  the  interest  of 
savings  bank  life  insurance  in  Massachusetts 
as  administered  by  the  insurance  departments 
of  savings  banks  under  the  state  actuary. 

Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  and  Efficiency. 
By  W.  H.  Kimball.  In  Human  Engi- 
neering.   V.  2.    p.  210-214.    Aug.  1912. 

Savings  Bank  Statistics,  Including  Postal 
Savings  Banks  in  the  Principal  Countries 
of  the  World.  In  Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States,  1911.  Washington. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
1912.     p.  773-780. 

Statistics  of  number  of  depositors,  amount 
of  deposits,  and  average  deposits,  1899-1910. 

Savings  Banks  in  New  York.  In  1st  Annual 
Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Indus- 
tries and  Immigration,  1911.  Albany. 
State  Department  of  Labor.  1912.  p. 
82-93. 
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22.    SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT. 


Analysis  of  Practical  Time-Motion  Studies. 
By  George  H.  Shepard.  In  Engineering 
Magazine,    v.  43.    p.  538-546.    July  1912. 

Applied  Methods  of  Scientific  Management. 
By  F.  A.  Parkhurst.  New  York.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons.     1912.    xii,  325  p. 

A  discussion  of  the  application  of  scientific 
methods  in  the  case  of  the  Ferracute  Machine 
Co.  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  where  the  Taylor 
system  is  in  use.  Portions  of  the  volume  are 
devoted  to  routine  work  through  the  shops, 
payment  of  labor,  and  time  studies.  An  ap- 
pendix gives  the  organization  record  of  Ferra- 
cute Machine  Co. 

Attitude  of  Labor  towards  Scientific  Manage- 
ment. By  Hollis  Godfrey.  In  Annals 
of  American  Academy.  v.  44.  Nov. 
1912.     p.  59-73. 

Conference  on  Scientific  Management,  held  at 
Hanovei,  N.  H.,  Oct.  12-14,  1911.  Ad- 
dresses and  Discussions.  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Tuck  School,  Dartmouth  College.  1912. 
xi,  388  p. 

Efficiency  of  Labor.  By  Charles  B.  Going. 
In  Review  of  Reviews,  v.  46.  p.  329-338. 
Sept.  1912. 

Efficiency  Society.  By  H.  J.  F.  Porter.  In 
Human  Engineering,  v.  2.  p.  69-92. 
Apr.  1912. 

Brief  account  of  the  organization  of  the 
society.  Mar.  18,  1912,  and  its  first  meeting, 
■with  some  of  the  papers  presented. 

Factor  of  Habit.  By  William  Hartness. 
New  York.   Efficiency  Society.   1912.    6  p. 

Factory  Organization  in  Relation  to  Indus- 
trial Education.  By  Hugo  Diemer.  In 
Annals  of  American  Academy,  v.  44. 
Nov.  1912.     p.  130-140. 

General  Manager;  His  Relation  to  the  Organ- 
ization, and  His  Functions.  By  Herbert 
F.  Stimpson-.  New  York.  Efficiency  So- 
ciety.    1912.     5  p. 

General  Principles  of  Organization  Applied  to 
an  Individual  Manufacturing  Establish- 
ment. By  Henry  R.  Towne.  In  Human 
Engineering,    v.  2.    p.  75-79.    Apr.  1912. 

Paper  read  before  the  Efficiency  Society 
Mar.  18,  1912. 

Human  Element.  By  Luther  Gulick.  In 
Human  Engineering,  v.  2.  p.  80-84. 
Apr.  1912. 

Paper  read  before  the  Efficiency  Society 
Mar.  18,  1912. 


Human  Factor  in  Works  Management.  By 
James  Hartness.  New  York.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.     1912.    ix,  159  p. 

Industrial  Efficiency  and  the  Interests  of 
Labor.  Round  Table  Discussion.  In 
American  Economic  Review,  v.  2.  Sup- 
plement,   p.  117-130.     Mar.  1912. 

Industrial  Management.  By  Hugo  Diemer. 
In  Journal  of  Accountancy,  v.  13.  p. 
272-278.     Apr.  1912. 

Investigation  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
Made  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency,  Dec.  1912. 
House  doc.  no.  1110.  62d  cong.  3d  sess. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    1912.     624  p. 

New  Industrial  Day.  By  William  C.  Red- 
field.  New  York.  Century  Co.  1912. 
213  p. 

Primer  of  Scientific  Management.  By  F.  B. 
GiLBRETH.  Introduction  by  L.  D. 
Brandeis.  New  York.  Van  Nostrand. 
1912.     viii,  108  p. 

Reorganization  of  a  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. By  G.  VON  L.  Meter.  In 
Human  Engineering,  v.  2.  p.  85-92. 
Apr.  1912. 

Paper  read  before  the  Efficiency  Society 
Mar.  18,  1912. 

Retirement  from  the  Classified  Civil  Service  of 
Superannuated  Employees.  Report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency.  House  doc.  no.  732.  62d 
cong.  2d  sess.  Washington.  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  1912.  60, 
(550)  p. 

The  volume  includes  as  appendices  the  reports 
by  Herbert  D.  Brown  on  the  savings  and  annuity 
plan  proposed  for  retirement  of  superannvjated 
civil-service  employees  (senats  doc.  No.  745, 
61st  cong.  3d  sess.),  civil  service  retirement  in 
Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand  (senate  doc. 
no.  290,  61st  cong.  2d  sess.),  and  civil  service 
retirement  in  New  South  Wales  (senate  doc. 
no.  420,  61st  cong.  2d  sess.),  together  with  the 
text  of  proposed  legislation  and  the  schedule 
used  by  the  commission  in  gathering  the  data 
for  the  report. 

Scientific  Management  and  the  Wage-Earner. 
By  Frank  T.  Carlton.  In  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  v.  20.  p.  834-845. 
Oct.  1912. 

Stop  Watch  and  Bonus  in  Government  Work. 
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House  report  no.  1001.  62d  cong.  2d  sess. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    July  15,  1912.     3  p. 

Survey  of  the  Education  of  Corporation  Em- 
»  ployees.  By  F.  C.  Hendebschott.  In 
Human  Engineering,  v.  2.  p.  93-105. 
Apr.  1912. 

Taylor  and  Other  Systems  of  Shop  Manage- 
ment. Hearings  before  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 


under  Authority  of  H.  Res.  90.  Wash- 
ington. Superintendent  of  Documents. 
1912.  1938  p. 
Wages  and  Efficiency  of  Labor  and  Machinery 
in  the  United  States.  Pt.  5  of  Wool  and 
Manufactures  of  Wool.  Report  of  the 
Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K.  House  doc. 
no.  342.  62d  cong.  2d  sess.  Washington. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  1912. 
p.  947-1222. 
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After  the  Common  Law  —  What  ?  A  Sym- 
posium. In  Survey,  v.  28.  p.  239-249. 
May  4,  1912. 

Criticisms  by  various  persons  of  the  Fried- 
ensburg  pamphlet  on  workingmen's  insurance 
in  Germany. 

British  National  Insurance  Act.  By  Robert 
F.  FoERSTER.  In  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  v.  26.  p.  275-312.  Feb., 
1912. 

British  National  Insurance  Act,  1911.  Bulle- 
tin of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 
no.  102.    July  15,  1912.    87  p. 

Full  text  of  the  act  with  an  introductory 
summary  of  its  provisions. 

Care  of  Tuberculous  Wage  Earners  in  Ger- 
many. By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman.  Bulle- 
tin of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 
no.  101.     July  1,  1912.     183  p. 

Compulsory  Insurance  of  Salaried  Employees: 
New  German  Law.  In  British  Board  of 
Trade  Labour  Gazette,  v.  20.  p.  47,  48. 
London.     Feb.  1912. 

Compulsory  Maternity  Insurance  in  Italy. 
In  British  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette. 
V.  20.    p.  235.    London.    June  1912. 

Compulsory  State  Insurance  from  the  Work- 
man's Viewpoint.  By  John  H.  Wallace. 
In  American  Labor  Legislation  Review. 
V.  2.     p.  15-28.     Feb.  1912. 

Employers'  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion and  Insurance.  In  American  Labor 
Legislation  Review,  v.  2.  p.  467-475. 
Oct.  1912. 

Analysis  of  laws  passed  in  the  United  States 
in  1912,  with  chart  showing  the  main  pro\'isiona 
of  existing  state  laws  on  workmen's  compensa- 
tion and  insurance. 

Everybody' s   Guide   to   the  National  Insurance 

Act,  1911.     By  Thomas  Smith.     London. 

Chas.  Knight  &  Co.     1912.     2d  edition. 

viii,  357  p. 
Insurance  Act  and   Yourself.     By  Horace  B. 

Samuel.      London.      Thomas    Murby    & 

Co.    .1912.     112  p. 
Is  the  German  Industrial  Insurance  System 

a  Failure  ?    A  Reply  to  Dr.  Friedensburg. 

By  Randolph   T.   Brodsky.     In  Survey. 

V.  28.    p.  233-238.     May  4,  1912. 

Digest  of  a  more  extended  criticism  of  Dr. 
Friedensburg's  article  on  the  German  insurance 
system. 


Law  Relating  to  Insurance  of  Salaried  Em- 
ployees in  Germany.  Introduction  and 
Translation  by  Henry  J.  Harris.  Bulle- 
tin of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 
no.  107.    Sept.  3,  1912.    67  p. 

Full  text  of  the  law  of  Dec.  20,  1911,  with 
introductory  notes. 

Liability    Insurance    Rates.      Bulletin    of   the 

Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,     v. 

1.     no.  6.     p.  287-300.     Madison.     Dec. 

20,  1912. 
Loi    Anglaise    d'Assurance    Sociale    de    1911. 

By    Maurice    Bellom.      In    3    pts.      In 

Journal     des     Economistes.       71st     year. 

Paris.      1912.     July  15,  p.  68-87;     Sept. 

15,  p.  391-415;  Oct.  15,  p.  63-88. 
Medical  Benefit;    a  Study  of  the  Experience  of 

Germany  and  Denmark  in  Administration 

of  Insurance  Schemes.    By  I.  G.  Gibbon. 

London.    P.  S.  King  &  Son.    1912.    296  p. 
Mortality  of  the  Workmen's  Sick  and  Death 

Benefit   Fund   of  America.     By  Edward 

H.  KoNiGER.     In  Quarterly  Publication  of 

the  American  Statistical  Association,    new 

series,     v.  13.    p.  267-275.     Sept.  1912. 
National   Health    Insurance   of   Women.      In 

Women's    Industrial   News,      new    series. 

V.  16.     p.  25^6.     London.    Apr.  1912. 
National  Insurance.    By  A.  S.  Comyns  Carr, 

W.  H.  Stuart  Garnett,  and  J.  H.  Taylor. 

Preface  by  D.  Lloyd  George.     London. 

Macmillan.     1912.    xxx,  504  p. 

The  book  is  intended  especially  for  the  use 
of  persons  concerned  in  enforcing  the  act  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  taken  up  by  the  text 
of  the  act  with  full  annotations. 

National  Insurance  Act,  1911.  Applications 
to  and  Decisions  by  the  Umpire,  1912. 
Monthly  Reports.  In  British  Board  of 
Trade  Labour  Gazette,  v.  20.  p.  149, 
197,  251-256,  302-311,  353-359,  397-400, 
435-437,  475,  476,  515.  London.  Apr.- 
Dec.  1912. 

National  Insurance  Act,  1911,  Explained, 
Annotated  and  Indexed.  By  A.  S.  Pringle. 
London.    W.  Green.     1912.    564  p. 

National  Insurance  Act,  [1911],  How  it  Works 
and  What  it  Secures.  By  W.  C.  Croas- 
DELL.     London.     Ganes.     1912.     99  p. 

National  Insurance  Act,  1911.  Summary. 
By  L.  Worthington  Evans.  London. 
National  Conservative  Union.  1912. 
152  p. 
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National  Insurance  in  Great  Britain.  In 
Canadian  Labour  Gazette,  v.  12.  p.  758- 
761.    Ottawa.     Feb.  1912. 

Norway.  Industristatistik  for  Aaret  1909. 
Norges  Officielle  Statistik,  v.  155.  Kris- 
tiania.  Riksforsikringsanstalten.  1912. 
(4),  32  *  100  p. 

Industristatistik  for  Aaret  1910.    Norges 

OfHcielle  Statistik,  v.  183.  Kristiania. 
Riksforsikringsanstalten.  1912.  (4),  49,* 
218  p. 

•  Ulykkesforsikringen,  1909.  Norges  Offi- 
cielle Statistik,  v.  175.  Kristiania. 
Riksforsikringsanstalten.    1912.    35,*  84  p. 

Statistics  of  laVjor  accident  insurance  in 
Norway  in  1909,  issued  by  the  royal  insurance 
office. 

Ontario.  Report  of  Inspector  of  Insurance 
and  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  1911. 
Toronto.     1912.     vi,  741  p. 

People's  Insurance.  Explained  by  D.  Lloyd 
George.  Containing  the  Text  of  the 
National  Insurance  Act  (1911)  together 
with  Explanations  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioners.  London.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.     1912.     3d  edition.     303  p. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  National  Insurance. 
By  G.  Stone.  London.  Butterworth. 
1912.     xxi,  224  p. 

Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance,  v.  3.  nos.  1-4. 
Boston  General  Insurance  Guaranty  Fund. 
Jan.-Oct.,  1912.     (32)  p. 

A  periodical  published  in  the  interest  of 
savings  bank  life  insurance  in  Massachusetts  as 
administered  by  the  insurance  departments  of 
savings  banks  under  the  state  actuary. 

Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  and  Efficiency. 
By  W.  H.  Kimball.  In  Human  Engi- 
neering.    V.  2.     p.  210-214.     Aug.  1912. 

Sickness  and  Accident  Insurance  in  Switzer- 
land: New  Law.  In  British  Board  of 
Trade  Labour  Gazette,  v.  20.  p.  176. 
London.     May  1912. 

Sickness  and  Accident  Insurance  Law  of  Switz- 
erland. Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor,    no.  103.    Aug.  1,  1912.     27  p. 

Full  text  of  the  law  of  June  13,  1911,  with  an 
introductory  summary  of  its  pro\'isions. 

Social  Insurance.  By  G.  H.  Knibbs.  Mel- 
bourne, Australia.  Commonwealth  Bu- 
reau of  Census  and  Statistics.    1912.    70  p. 

Social  Insurance  in  England  and  Germany. 
A  comparison.  By  W.  H.  Dawson.  In 
Fortnightly  Review,  v.  98.  p.  304-320. 
Aug.  1912. 


Social  Insurance  in  Germany,  1883-1911;  Its 
History,  Operation,  Results;  and  a  Com- 
parison with  the  National  Insurance  Act, 

1911.  By    William    Harbutt    Dawson. 
London.    Unwin.     1912.    xi,  283  p. 

Social  Policy  of  Bismarck.  By  A.  Ashley. 
Preface  by  G.  von  Schmoller.  Birming- 
ham Studies  in  Social  Economics  and 
Adjacent  Fields,  III.  New  York.  Long- 
mans.    1912.    xi,  95  p. 

Social  Progress  in  Contemporary  Europe.  By 
Frederick  A.  Ogg.  New  York.  Mac- 
millan.     1912.     vii,  384  p. 

Summary  of  the  past  century's  political, 
economic,   and  social  development  in   Europe. 

Sozialversicherung.  By  A.  Manes.  Berlin. 
G.  J.  Goschen.    1912.    3d  edition.     175  p. 

A  discussion  of  social  insurance. 

Sozialversicherung  in  Europa,  nach  dem 
Gegenwartigen  Stande  der  Gesetzgebung 
in  den  verschiedenen  Staaten.  Beitrag 
des  Reichsversicherungsamts.  Sonderbei- 
lage   zum    Reichs-Arbeitsblatte,     Dezember 

1912.  Berlin.     Kaiserliches  Statistisches 
Amt.     1912.     20  p. 

The  present  status  of  social  insurance  legis- 
lation in  Europe.  Published  as  a  special  sup- 
plement to  the  German  Imperial  Labor  Journal 
of  Dec,  1912,  issued  by  the  imperial  statistical 
office,  section  for  labor  statistics. 

State  Subsidies  to  Friendly  Societies  in  Bel- 
gium. In  British  Board  of  Trade  Labour 
Gazette,  v.  20.  p.  234,  235.  London. 
June  1912. 

State  Subvention  to  Unemployment  Funds  in 
Denmark  in  1910-1911.  In  British  Board 
of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  v.  20.  p.  235. 
London.     June  1912. 

State  Subventions  to  Unemployed  Benefit 
Funds  in  France  in  1911.  In  British 
Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  v.  20. 
p.  420.     London.     Oct.  1912. 

Versicherung  der  Arbeitslosen.  By  Molden- 
HAUER.  Mitteilungen  des  mittelrhein- 
ischen  Fabrikanten-Vereins,  505.  Leip- 
zig.    G.  J.  Goschen.     1912. 

Discussion  of  insurance  of  the  unemployed, 
published  by  the  middle-Rhenish  association  of 
manufacturers. 

Workmen's     Insurance    in     Germanj%     1910. 

In  British  Board  of  Trade  LabQur  Gazette. 

v.  20.    p.  175.    London.    May  1912. 
See  also  references  under  Unemployment  and 

Workmen's  Compensation. 
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Austria.  Arbeitseinstellungen  und  Aussper- 
rungen  in  Oesterreich  wdhrend  des  Jahres 

1911.  Wien.     K.  K.  Arbeitsstatistisches 
Amt.     1912.     347  p. 

A  thorough  and  detailed  report  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  Austria  issued  by  the  Austrian  bureau 
of  labor  statistics. 

Baltimore  Strike  and  What  it  Brought.  By 
Charles  G.  Girelius.  In  Survey,  v.  28. 
p.  599-GOl.     Aug.  3,  1912. 

Belgium.  Repartition  des  Graves  par  Indus- 
trie et  par  Provinces,  1896-1910.  In 
Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Belgique  et  du 
Congo  Beige,  1911.  Bruxelles.  1912. 
Minist^re  de  I'lnterieur.     p.  358,  359. 

Statistics  of  strikes  in  Belgium,  1896-1910, 
by  industries,  provinces,  and  duration.  Issued 
by  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

Bergarbeiterstreik   im  Ruhrgebiet   im  Friihjahr 

1912.  By  H.  Imbttsch.    Coin.   Christlicher 
Gewerkschaftsverlag.     1912.     80  p. 

Miners'  strike  in  the  Ruhr  district,  in  the  spring 
of  1912.  Published  by  the  Christian  labor  union 
at  Cologne. 

Boston  Street  Railway  Strike.  By  Robert 
A.  Woods.  In  Survey,  v.  28.  p.  598- 
599.     Aug.  3,  1912. 

Breadth  and  Depth  of  the  Lawrence  Out- 
come. By  Robert  A.  Woods.  In  Survey. 
V.  28.    p.  67,  68.    Apr.  6,  1912. 

Broad-Silk  Weavers  of  Paterson.  By  Mary 
Brown  Stjmner.  In  Survey,  v.  27.  p. 
1932-1935.     Mar.  16,  1912. 

Canada.  Monthly  Reports  of  Trade  Disputes, 
Dec.  1911-Nov.  1912.  In  Canadian 
Labour  Gazette,  v.  12.  p.  686-690,  780- 
784,  897-901,  991-996,  1106-1111,  1172- 
1179;  v.  13.  p.  77-83,  183-191,  270- 
277,  396-401,  554-559,  651-657.  Ot- 
tawa.    Jan.-Dec.  1912. 

Review  of  Trade  Disputes  in  Canada 

during  1911.      \n  Canadian  Labour  Gazette. 
v.  12.    p.  665-673.     Ottawa.     Jan.  1912. 

The  Clod  Stirs.  By  Robert  A.  Woods.  In 
Survey.  v.  27.  p.  1929-1932.  Mar. 
16,  1912. 

A  discussion  of  the  Lawrence  strike. 

Coal  Miner.  By  Earl  A.  Saliers.  Bethlehem. 
Pa.    Bethlehem  Printing  Co.    1912.    65  p, 

A  study  of  conditions  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Hocking  valley.  Discusses  labor  disturbances 
and  labor  organizations  and  the  truck  system 
of  wage  payment. 


Coal  Trade  Dispute.  In  British  Board  of 
Trade  Labour  Gazette,  v.  20.  p.  82-86, 
126-128.     London.     Mar.,  Apr.,  1912. 

Connecticut.  Strikes.  In  26th  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1912.  Hart- 
ford.    1912.     p.  57-59. 

A  tabular  presentation  of  strike  statistics. 

Contempt  Case,  The.  By  Samuel  Gompers. 
In  American  Federationist.  v.  19.  p. 
305-311.     April  1912. 

An  editorial  on  the  decision  in  the  Bucks' 
Stove  and  Range  Co.  case. 

Denmark.  Strejker  og  Lock'outs,  1897-1911. 
In  Statistisk  Aarbog,  1912.  Kjobenhavn. 
Statens  Statistiske  Bureau.  1912.  p. 
128,  129. 

Tabular  presentation  of  the  principal  data  on 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  Denmark  in  1911  with 
comparisons  for  the  years  1897-1911,  issued  by 
the  Danish  statistical  bureau. 

Strejker     og     Lock'outs    i    Danmark, 

1905-1910.  In  Statistiske  Meddelelser, 
1912.  Kjobenhavn.  Statens  Statis- 
tiske Bureau.     1912.    pt.  3.    97  p. 


A  statistical  study  of  strikes  in  Denmark  from 
1905  to  1910,  issued  by  the  Danish  statistical 
bureau. 

English    Coal    Strike.      By    Harry    Phillips. 

In  Survey,    v.  27.     p.  1935,  1936.     Mar. 

16,  1912. 
For  Justice  Sake.    Address  delivered  by  Vida 

D.    Scudder    at.  Lawrence.      In    Survey. 

V.  28.    p.  77-79.    Apr.  6,  1912. 
France.     Statistique  des  Greves  et  des  Recours 

d,   la   Conciliation   et  d,   V Arbitrage,   1910. 

Paris.      Minist^re    du    Travail    et    de   la 

Pr6voyance  Sociale.    Direction  du  Travail. 

1912.     xviii,  580  p. 

A  detailed  tabular  presentation  of  statistics 
of  strikes  and  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
France  in  1910  issued  by  the  labor  division  of 
the  French  ministry  of  labor  and  social  provi- 
dence. In  addition  to  the  statistical  tables  the 
report  contains  extended  accounts  of  the  more 
important  strikes. 

Germany.  Streiks  und  Aussperrungen  im 
Jahre  1911.  Statistik  des  deutschen 
Reichs,  Band  259.  Berlin.  Kaiser- 
liches  Statistisches  Amt.  1912.  (4), 
68  p. 

Tabular  presentation  of   statistics  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  Germany  in  1911  prepared  by 
the  German  imperial  bureau  of  statistics. 
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Great  Britain.  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs and  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Boards  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1911, 
with  Comparative  Statistics  for  1902-1910. 
London.  Board  of  Trade,  Labour  De- 
partment.    1912.     204  p.     [Cd.  6472.] 

Strikes  and  Lock-outs.  Memoranda  Re- 
lating to  the  Text  and  Operation  of 
Certain  Laws  in  the  British  Dominions 
and  Foreign  Countries  Affecting  Strikes 
and  Lock-outs  with  Especial  Reference 
to  Public  Utility  Services.  London. 
Board  of  Trade,  Labour  Department. 
1912.     X,  162  p.     [Cd.  6081.] 

La  Greve  dans  V Industrie  Privee,  Son  Histoire, 
Sa  Legitimite,  Ses  Dangers,  Ses  Conse- 
quences Juridiques,  Sa  Reglementation, 
V Assurance  contre  Ses  Risques.  By  P. 
GoNNOT.  Paris.  A.  Rousseau.  1912. 
112  p. 

A  discussion  of  the  strike  in  private  industry, 
its  history,  legitimacy,  dangers,  juridical  con- 
sequences and  regulation,  and  insurance  against 
its  risks. 

La  Grfeve  des  Mineurs  dans  la  Grande  Bre- 
tagne.  By  Yves  Guyot.  In  Journal  des 
Economistes.  71st  year.  Paris.  Mar.  15, 
1912.    p.  353-376. 

The  miners'  strike  in  Great  Britain. 

Les  Graves  du  Chamhon.     By  L.  de  Seilhac. 

Paris.    A.  Rousseau.     1912.     163  p. 
Guilty  of   Contempt,  says  Justice   Wright  — 

A    Review.     By    Samuel    Gompers.      In 

American  Federationist.     v.   19.     p.  601- 

611.     Aug.  1912.       . 
History    of    the   London    Transport    Workers' 

Strike,  1911.     By  B.  Tillett.     London. 

National  Transport  Workers'  Federation. 

1912.     71  p. 
La  Huclga  Minera  Inglesa,  Enero-Ahril  1912. 

Madrid.       Institute     de     Reformas     So- 

ciales.     1912.     40  p. 

The  British  miners'  strike,  1912.  A  discus- 
sion prepared  and  issued  by  the  institute  for 
social  reform,  at  Madrid. 

Illusions  Socialistes  et  Realites  Economiques. 
Graves  et  Arbitrage  Obligatoire  pour 
Remplacer  le  Salaire.  Experiences  Austra- 
liennes.  By  Daniel  Bellet.  Paris. 
Marcel  Riviere.     1912.     198  p. 

A  criticism  of  the  intervention  of  the  state 
in  industrial  matters  as  exemplified  by  the 
working  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  its  Umited  degree  of 
utility  in  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes. 


Industrial  Conditions  in  Lowell.  By  George 
F.  Kenngott.  In  his  Record  of  a  City. 
A  Social  Survey  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
New  York.     1912.    p.  138-171. 

A  study  of  labor  legislation  in  Massachusetts, 
particularly  as  affecting  Lowell,  and  of  strikes 
and  lockouts. 

Industrial  Revolt  at  Lawrence.  By  John 
Martin.  In  Independent,  v.  72.  p.  491- 
495.     Mar.  7,  1912. 

Italy.  Statistica  degli  Scioperi  amenuti  in 
Italia  nelV  Anno  1910.  Pubblicazioni 
series  B,  no.  39.  Roma.  Uffieio  del 
Lavoro.     1912.     xxiv,  203  p. 

Statistics  of  strikes  in  Italy  in  1910  issued  by 
the  bureau  of  labor  of  Italy. 

Statistica    degli    Scioperi    amenuti  in 

Italia  nelV  Anno  1911.  Pubblicazioni 
series  B,  no.  41.  Roma.  Uffieio  del 
Lavoro.     1912.     xxxv,  310  p. 

Statistics  of  strikes  in  Italy  in  1911  issued  by 
the  bureau  of  labor  of  Italy. 

Der  Kampf  im  deutschen  Baugewerbe,  1910. 
By  A.  Tischer.  Munchen.  Duncher 
&  Humblot.     1912.     viii,  158  p. 

Dispute  in  the  German  building  trades  in 
1910. 

Labor  Conditions  in  Great  Britain.     Address 

delivered  by  Sir  George  Askwith  before 

the      Canadian     Club     of     Ottawa.      In 

Canadian  Labour  Gazette,     v.  13.     p.  501- 

509.     Ottawa.     Nov.  1912. 
Labor    W^ar    at    Lawrence.       By    Mary    K. 

O'SuLLiVAN.    In  Survey,    v.  28.    p.  72-74. 

Apr.  6,  1912. 
Lawrence  Dynamite  Conspiracy.    By  Samuel 

Gompers.       In    American    Federationist. 

v.  19.     p.  815-823.     Oct.  1912. 
Lawrence  Strike.     By  Samuel  Gompers.     In 

American  Federationist.     v.   19.     p.  281- 

293.     Apr.  1912.    ■ 
Lawrence    Strike.      By    Wilbur    E.    Rowell. 

In  Survey,    v.  27.    p.  1958-1960.    Mar.  23, 

1912. 
Lawrence    Strike.      A    Study.      By   Lorin    F. 

Deland.     In  Atlantic  Monthly,     v.   109. 

p.  694-705.     May  1912. 
Lawrence    Strike    from    Various    Angles.      A 

Symposium.    In  Survey,    v.  28.    p.  65-80. 

Apr.  6,  1912. 
Lawrence  Strike  Hearings.     By  Constance  D. 

Leupp.    In  Survey,    v.  27.    p.  1953,  1954. 

Mar.  23,  1912. 
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Lawrence  Strike  of  1912.  By  John  Bruce 
McPherson.  Boston.  Rockwell  & 
ChurchUl  Press.     1912.     (2),  46  p. 

Reprinted  from  the  Sept.  1912  bulletin  of 
the  national  association  of  wool  manufacturers, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Legal  Aftermath  of  the  Lawrence  Strike.  By- 
James  P.  Heaton.  In  Survey,  v.  28. 
p.  503-510.     July  6,  1912. 

Lesson  from  Lawrence.  By  William  J.  Latjck. 
In  North  American  Review,  v.  195.  p. 
665-672.     May  1912. 

Maryland.  Strikes  and  Lockouts,  1911.  In 
20th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics and  Information,  1911.  Baltimore. 
1912.     p.  153-156. 

Massachusetts.  12th  Annual  Report  on 
Strikes  and  Lockouts,  1911.  Pt.  1  of  the 
42d  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of 
Labor.  Boston.  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Statistics.     1912.     68  p. 

Miners'  Strike  in  the  Bituminous  Coal  Field  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  in  1910-1911. 
By  Walter  B.  Palmer.  House  doc.  no. 
847.  62d  cong.  2d  sess.  Washington. 
Bureau  of  Labor.     1912.    255  p. 

Murder  is  Murder.  By  Samuel  Gompers.  In 
American  Federationist.  v.  19.  p.  376— 
378.     May  1912. 

Muscatine.  The  Strike  Problem  of  a  Mid- 
Western  Town.  By  Samuel  Z.  Batten. 
In  Survey,  v.  28.  p.  390-399.  June  1, 
1912. 

New  Bedford  Textile  Strike.  By  Warren  D. 
Foster.  In  Survey,  v.  28.  p.  658,  659. 
Aug.  24,  1912. 

New  Jersey.  Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  S^th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor  and  Industries,  1911.  Camden. 
1912.     p.  289-308. 

New  York.  Industrial  Relations  in  New 
York.  Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  Bulle- 
tin of  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor. 
V.  14.  p.  11-20,  117-128,  264-281,  372- 
388.  whole  nos.  50-53.  Mar.,  June, 
Sept.  and  Dec.  1912. 

New  York  Street-Cleaners'  Strike,  The.  In 
American  Federationist.  v.  19.  p.  115- 
120.    Feb.  1912. 

Philippine  Islands.  Strikes.  In  3d  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  Manila. 
1912.     p.  7. 

Railroad  Strikes  since  1877.  A  Triumphant 
Record  of  Trade  Unions.  By  Arthur  E. 
Holder.  In  American  Federationist. 
V.  19.  p. 451-457,  530-532,  614-617,  723- 
728,  922-924.    June-Sept.,  Nov.  1912. 


Rhode  Island.  Strikes  and  Lockouts  Among 
Wage-Earners,  1911.  In  25th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics, 
1912.    Providence.     1912.    p.  177-186. 

Right  to  Strike,  The.  By  W.  M.  Reedy.  In 
American  Federationist.  v.  19.  p.  58,  59. 
Jan.  1912. 

Reprint  of  an  article  published  in  the  "St. 
Louis  Mirror." 

Saskatchewan.  Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In 
1st  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Sas- 
katchewan, 1911.  Regina.  1912.  p.  55, 
56. 

Shadow  of  a  Great  Strike  —  The  Miners' 
Victory.  By  Samuel  Gompers.  In  Am- 
erican Federationist.  v.  19.  p.  517-529. 
July  1912. 

An  account  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  operators  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1912. 

Significance    of    the    Situation    at    Lawrence. 

The    Condition    of    the    New    England 

Woolen  Mill  Operative.    By  W.  J.  Lauck. 

In  Survey,     v.  27.     p.   1772-1774.     Feb. 

17,  1912. 
Spain.       Estadistica    de    las    Huelgas,     1910. 

Madrid.     Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales. 

1912.     151  p. 

Statistics  of  strikes  in  Spain  in  1910  issued 
by  the  institute  for  social  reform. 

Statutory  Restrictions  on  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs in  the  Dominions  and  Foreign 
Countries.  In  British  Board  of  Trade 
Labour  Gazette,  v.  20.  p.  90,  91.  London. 
Mar.  1912. 

Strike  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  House  Resolutions  409 
and  433,  Mar.  2-7,  1912.  House  doc.  no. 
671.  62d  cong.  2d  sess.  Washington. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  1912. 
464  p. 

Strike  Brought  About  by  a  Bundle  of  Dirty 
Linen.  By  Mary  Brown  Sumner.  In 
Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1685-1690.  Feb.  3, 
1912. 

An  account  of  the  New  York  laundry  workers' 
strike,  Jan.  1912. 

Strike  for  Four  Loaves  of  Bread.  By  Lewis  E. 
Palmer.  In  Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1690- 
1697.     Feb.  3,  1912. 

An  account  of  the  textile  workers'  strike  at 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
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Strike  Legislation :  Reviews  of  the  Laws  of  the 
British  Dominions  and  Other  Countries. 
In  Engineering  Magazine,  v.  43.  p.  263- 
265.     May  1912. 

Strike  of  Coal  Miners  in  Great  Britain.  In 
Canadian  Labour  Gazette,  v.  12.  p.  973- 
975.     Ottawa.     Apr.  1912. 

Strike  of  Textile  Workers  in  Lawrence,  Mass., 
in  1912.  By  Fred.  C.  Croxton.  Senate 
doc.  no.  870.  62d  cong.  2d  sess.  Washing- 
ton.    Bureau  of  Labor.    1912.    511  p. 

Strike  with  Dark  Shadows  and  Bright  Lights. 
By  Graham  Taylor.  In  Survey,  v.  28. 
p.  571,  572.     July  20,  1912. 

Notes  on  the  strike  against  newspaper  pub- 
lishers in  Chicago. 

Strikes  and  Farm  Labor  in  Italy  and  Hungary. 
By  Booker  T.  Washington.  In  his  Man 
Farthest  Down.    1912.    p.  86-104. 

Strikes  and  Political  Economy.  By  E.  F. 
Allnutt.  In  Westminster  Review.  v. 
177.     p.  607-613.     June  1912. 

Sweden.  Les  Lockout  et  la  Grhve  Generale  en 
Suede  en  1909.  Rapport  Presente  par 
rOfl&ce  du  Travail  a  I'Administration 
Royale  de  I'lndustrie  et  du  Commerce. 
Stockholm.  K.  Kommerskollegii,  Afdel- 
ning  for  Arbetsstatistik.    1912.    (4),  186  p. 

A  r6sum6  in  French  of  the  three  volume 
report  on  the  general  strike  and  lockout  in 
Sweden  in  1909  which  was  prepared  and  issued 
by  the  Swedish  bureau  of  labor  statistics  by 
order  of  the  government.  The  r6sum6  is  based 
principally  upon  v.  1  of  the  full  report  but  con- 
tains also  the  more  important  documents  pub- 
Ushed  in  v.  2  and  certain  statistical  data  from 
V.  3.     A  similar  r§sum6  was  issued  in  German. 

•  Redogorelse   for  Lockouterna   och  Stor- 

strejken  i  Sverige,  1909.  Arbetsstatistik 
A:  9.  V.  3.  Stockholm.  K.  Kom- 
merskollegii, Afdelning  for  Arbetsstatis- 
tik.    1912.     230  p. 

V.  3.  of  the  report  of  an  investigation  by  the 
Swedish    bureau    of    labor    statistics    into    the 


general  strike  and  lockout  in  Sweden  in  1909, 
of  which  V.  1  and  2  were  issued  in  1910.  V.  1 
(595  p.)  contains  a  general  report  on  the  causes 
and  development  of  the  strike  and  the  measures 
taken  by  the  authorities,  together  with  various 
documents  relating  to  the  strike;  v.  2  (290  p.) 
contains  further  documents;  and  v.  3  (230  p.) 
contains  detailed  statistics  of  the  strike  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  country  and  for  the 
various  industries. 


Statens  Forlikningsmdns  for  Medling  i 

Arbetstvister  Verksamhet  under  ar  1911. 
Stockholm.  K.  Kommerskollegii,  Afdel- 
ning for  Arbetsstatistik.     1912.     62  p. 

Statistics  of  government  intervention  in 
labor  disputes  in  Sweden,  1911,  issued  by  the 
bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Syndicalism  and  the  General  Strike:  An  Ex- 
planation. By  A.  D.  Lewis.  London. 
Unwin.     1912.     320  p. 

Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Disputes.  In 
American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  v.  2. 
p.  488,  489.    Oct.  1912. 

Analysis  of  laws  passed  in  the  United  States 
in  1912. 

United  States.  Strikes  and  Lockouts,  1881- 
1905.  In  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1911.  Washington.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  1912. 
p.  264-270. 

Strikes  in  Coal  Mines,  1909  and  1910. 

In  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
1911.  Washington.  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.    1912.    p.  271. 

Virtuous  Citizenship,  A.  By  Samuel  Gompers. 
In  American  Federationist.  v.  19.  p. 
384-385.     May  1912. 

West  Virginia  Mining  Investigation  Com- 
mission, Report  of.  Appendix  to  Regular 
Biennial  Message  of  Governor  Glasscock 
to  the  Legislature  for  the  Period  Oct.  1, 
1910  to  Sept.  30,  1912.  Charleston. 
Union  Pubhshing  Co.     1912.    p.  59-82. 
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25.    UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Arbeitsnachweise  der  Gewerkschaften  im  deut- 
schen  Reiche.  By  O.  Michalke.  Berlin. 
G.  Reimer.     1912.    x,  306  p. 

Trade  union  employment  bureaus  in  Ger- 
many. 

British  Labor  Exchanges.    By  Thomas  Reece. 

In  American  Federationist.     v.  19.     p.  56, 

57.     Jan.  1912. 
California.       Employment     Agencies.       In 

Biennial  Report   of  the  Bureau   of  Labor 

Statistics,  1911-1912.    Sacramento.    1912. 

p.  38-40,  531-551. 
Chdmage  et  son  Remede.     By  Daniel  Bellet. 

Preface  by  P.  Leroy-Beaulieu.     Paris. 

F.  Alcan.     1912.    viii,  282  p. 

A  discussion  of  unemployment  and  the 
remedy  therefor. 

Connecticut.  Free  Public  Employment 
Bureaus.  In  3fith  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  1912.  Hartford.  1912. 
p.  23-35. 

Denmark.  Arbejdsloshed.  In  Statistisk 
Aarbog,  1912.  Kjobenhavn.  Statens 
Statistiske  Bureau.     1912.    p.  125-127. 

Statistics  of  unemployment  among  organized 
workmen  and  of  unemployment  funds  and  the 
municipal  free  employment  office  of  Copenhagen. 

Experience  of  the  National  Employment 
Exchange.  By  Edward  W.  Carpenter. 
In  American  Labor  Legislation  Review. 
V.  2.    p.  101-104.     Feb.  1912. 

German  Labour  Colonies  in  1911.  In  British 
Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  v.  20. 
p.  286.    London.    July  1912. 

Germany.  Statistische  Erhebung  iiber  Ar- 
beitsnachweise in  deutschen  Reiche.  Son- 
derbeilage  zum  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt,  Dec. 
1912.  Berlin.  Kaiserliches  Statistiches 
Amt.     1912.     4  p. 

Statistics  of  employment  offices  in  Germany 
issued  as  a  special  supplement  to  the  imperial 
labor  journal. 

Great  Britain.  Administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  and 
the  Old  Age  Pension  Act.  Pt.  1  of  41st 
Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  1911-1912.  London.  1912. 
Ixxxvii,  242  p.     [Cd.  6327.] 

Monthly  Reports  of  the  Work  of  Board 

of  Trade  Labour  Exchanges,  Dec.  1911- 
Nov.    1912.     In  British  Board  of  Trade 


Labour  Gazette,  v.  20.  p.  32-35,  70-73, 
114-117,  154-157,  202-205,  262-265,  317- 
320,  366-369,  406-409,  442-445,  482-485, 
522-525.     London.     Jan.-Dec.  1912. 

■  Unemployment,  1911.     In  15th  Abstract 

of  Labour  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,. 
London.    Wyman  &  Sons.    1912.    p.  2-22. 

Statistics  of  the  unemployed  in  trade  unions 
and  the  work  of  labor  exchanges. 

' Unemployment:    Official  Report   of  the 

Proceedings  of  the  Unemployment  Section 
of  the  Second  National  Conference  on  the 
Prevention  of  Destitution.  London.  P. 
S.  King  &  Son.     1912.     147  p. 

Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices.  13th 
Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1911.  Springfield.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.     1912.     122  p. 

Industrial  Betterment  Activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Metal  Trades  Association.  By 
Robert  Wuest.  In  Human  Engineering. 
V.  2.    p.  132-142.^  Aug.  1912. 

Same  in  Annals  of  American  Academy,  Nov. 
1912.     p.  74-85. 

Juvenile  Employment  Bureaux.  By  Maria  M. 
Ogilvie  Gordon.  In  Women's  Industrial 
News.  new  series.  v.  16.  p.  1—11. 
London.     Jan.  1912. 

Labour  Exchanges  in  Belgium  in  1911.  In 
British  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette. 
v.  20.    p.  380,  381.    London.    Sept.  1912. 

Laws  of  Supply  and  Demand  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  their  Influence  on  Over-Production 
and  Unemployment.  By  George  Binney 
DiBBLEE.  London.  Constable  &  Co. 
1912.     xxiv,  287  p. 

Liverpool  Docks  Problem.  By  R.  Williams. 
Liverpool.  Northern  Publishing  Co. 
1912.     44  p. 

Paper  read  before  the  Liverpool  economic 
and  statistical  society,  Apr.  19,  1912,  and  pub- 
Mshed  by  the  society. 

Lutte  contre  le  Chomage.  Bulletin  Trimestriel 
de  V Association  Internationale.  2d  year, 
no.  4.  Paris.  Association  Internationale 
pour  la  Lutte  contre  le  Chomage.  Oct.- 
Dec.  1912.    p.  653-934. 

Quarterly  bulletin  of  the  international  asso- 
ciation for  the  struggle  against  unemployment 
containing  reports  presented  to  the  inter- 
national committee  and  proceedings  of  the 
committee's  sessions. 
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Maryland.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  In 
20th  Annual  Report  of  Maryland  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  Information,  1911.  Balti- 
more.    1912.     p.  148-152. 

Report  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  1911. 

Massachusetts.  Quarterly  Report  on  the 
State  of  Employment,  1911-1912.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics.    1912. 

Dec.  30,  1911.  Labor  Bulletin,  no.  89. 
Feb.  1912.     8  p. 

Mar.  30,  1912.     Leaflet.     4  p. 

June  29,  1912.     Leaflet.     4  p. 

Sept.  30,  1912.     Leaflet.     4  p. 

Quarterly  statistics  of  unemployment  among 
members  of  labor  organizations  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

State    Free    Employment  Offices  for  the 


Year  ending  Nov.  30,  1911,  5th  Annual 
Report  on  the.  Boston.  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics.     1912.     21  p. 

Unemployment  in  the  Organized  In- 
dustries. In  pt.  2  of  the  42d  Annual  Re- 
port on  the  Statistics  of  Labor.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics.  1912. 
p.  89-100. 

Measurement  of  Unemployment.  An  Experi- 
ment. By  Arthur  L.  Bowley.  In  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  v.  75. 
p.  791-822.     London.    July  1912. 

Michigan.  Free  Employment  Bureaus.  In 
29th  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  1912.    Lansing.     1912.    p.  36-42. 

Reports  of  superintendents  of  four  free  em- 
ployment bureaus  on  the  work  for  the  year  1912. 

Missouri.  Annual  Report  of  State  Free 
Employment  Bureaus  for  Year  Ending 
Sept.  30,  1912.  In  34th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Jefferson 
City.     1912.     p.  145-153. 

New  South  Wales.  6th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Director  of  Labour,  State  Labour  Bureau, 
1911.    Sydney.     1912.     (2),  59  p. 

New  York  Commissioner  of  Licenses'.  Re- 
port by  Herman  Robinson  covering  the 
Work  of  His  Office  for  the  License  Year, 
May  1,  1911,  to  May  1,  1912.  New  York. 
[1912.]     19  p. 

— — — •  Distribution  of  Labor.  In  1st  Annual 
Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  In- 
dustries and  Immigration,  1911.  Albany. 
State  Department  of  Labor.  1912.  p. 
33-62. 

■ State  of  Employment.  In  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1910. 
Albany.     1912.     p.  vii-xxi,  20-41,  98-441. 


•  State  of  Employment.     In  Bulletin  of 

the  New    York  Department  of  Labor,     v. 

14.      p.    6-10,-  68-72,    102-106,    220-227, 

257-263,     330-334,     359-363,     434-441. 

whole    nos.    50-53.      Mar.,    June,    Sept. 

and  Dec.  1912. 
New   Zealand  Department  of  Labour.     21st 

Annual  Report,  1912.    Wellington.     1912. 

Cxiv  p. 

Contains  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of 
factories  and  registrar  of  industrial  unions, 
reports  of  local  inspectors,  women's  employment 
branches,  conciliation  commissioners,  returns 
of  overtime  and  other  conditions  reported 
under  the  factories  and  shops  acts,  returns 
under  the  shearers'  accommodation  act,  report 
on  the  unemployed,  statistics  of  shops,  showing 
weekly  wages  and  number  of  persons  employed, 
and  awards  and  agreements  under  the  industrial 
conciUation  and  arbitration  act. 

Ohio.  Free  Public  Employment  Offices.  In 
35th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  1910.  Columbus.  [1912.] 
p.  499-515. 

Oklahoma.  Free  Employment  Bureaus.  In 
4th  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  1910-1911.  Guthrie.  [1912.] 
p.  103-120. 

Ontario.  Free  Employment  Bureaus.  In 
12th  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  of 
Ontario,  1911.    Toronto.     1912.    p.  88-90. 

Philippine  Islands.  Free  Employment  Agen- 
cies, 1912.  In  3d  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor.  Manila.  1912.  p. 
24-29. 

La  Question  des  Bureaux  de  Placement.  Loi 
de  1904.  Ses  Resultats.  By  Marcel 
Lavieuville.  Paris.  A.  Pedoue.  1912. 
271  p. 

An  analysis  of  official  documents  relating  to 
employment  bureaus  in  France.  Before  dis- 
cussing the  law  of  1904,  the  author  gives  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  question  beginning  with 
the  revolution. 

Recent  Advances  in  the  Struggle  Against  Un- 
employment. By  Charles  R.  Henderson. 
In  American  Labor  Legislation  Review. 
V.  2.    p.  105-110.     Feb.  1912. 

Rhode  Island  State  Free  Employment  Office. 
4th  Annual  Report.  In  25th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 
Providence.     1912.     p.  127-176. 

Seasonal  Trades.  By  Various  Authors. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Sidney  Webb. 
Edited  by  Sidney  Webb  and  Arnold 
Freeman.  [London.]  Constable  &  Co. 
1912.     xi,  410  p. 
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Solution  of  the  Labor  Problem.  How  the  Workers 
May  Organize  and  Take  Off  the  Market 
the  Unemployed;  How  to  Get  Control  of 
the  Jobs.  By  J.  C.  Petersen.  Butte, 
Mont.  Butte  Miner  Publishing  Co. 
1912.     46  p. 

Statistics  of  Unemployment  and  the  Work  of 
Employment  Offices.  By  Frank  B.  Sar- 
gent. Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor,  no.  109.  Washington.  Oct. 
15,  1912.     147  p. 

Supply  of  Farm  Labor.  By  George  K.  Holmes. 
Bulletin  no.  94  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.    Nov.  9,  1912.    81  p. 

Sweden.  Arbetaretillgang,  Arbetstid  och  Arbets- 
lon  inom  Sveriges  Jordbruk,  1911.  [So- 
cialstatistik.]  Stockholm.  K.  Kom- 
merskoUegii,  Afdelning  for  Arbetsstatistik. 
1912.     117  p. 

Statistics  of  labor  supply,  hours  of  labor  and 
wages  in  agriculture  in  Sweden  in  1911,  issued 
by  the  Swedish  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Berdttelse    angaende    Stockholms    Stads 

Arbetsformedling  jamte  Statistisk  Ofversikt, 
1910.  Stockholm.  Stads  Statistika  Kon- 
tor.     1912.     60,*  35  p. 

Report  of  the  municipal  employment  office 
of  Stockholm  together  with  a  statistical  r^sumS. 

Unemployment.     By    John  Mitchell.       In 

American  Federationist.  v.  19.  p.  159, 
160.     Feb.  1912. 

Unemployment.     A  Problem  of  Industry.     By 


W.  H.  Beveridge.  London.  Longmans. 
1912.    3d  edition,    xv,  405  p. 

Unemployment  as  a  Coming  Issue.  By 
William  Hard.  In  American  Labor  Leg- 
islation Review,  v.  2.  p.  93-100.  Feb. 
1912, 

Versicherung  der  Arbeitslosen.  By  Molden- 
HAUER.  Mitteilungen  des  mittelrheini- 
schen  Fabrikanten-Vereins,  505.  Leipzig. 
G.  J.  Goschen.     1912. 

A  discussion  of  unemployment  insurance. 
Issued  by  the  middle-Rhenish  association  of 
manufacturers. 

Wages  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  By 
Scott  Nearing.  In  Quarterly  Publication 
of  American  Statistical  Association,  new 
series,     v.  13.     p.  157-173.     June  1912. 

A  study  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  bureaus 
of  statistics  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey. 

Washington.  Free  Employment  Bureaus. 
In  8th  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  Factory  Inspection, 
1911-1912.    Olympia.     1912.    p.  189-204. 

West  Virginia.  Report  of  the  Free  Public 
Employment  Bureau,  May  15,  1901  to 
May  15,  1912.  In  11th  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  1911-1912. 
Charleston.     [1912.]     p.  97-99. 

Western  Australia.  14th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Labour 
Bureau  for  year  ended  30th  June,  1912. 
Perth.     1912.     27  p. 

See  also  references  under  Insurance. 
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Arheitszeit  in  Ununterbrochenen  Betrieben  der 
Grosseisenindustrie.  By  Franz  Wieber. 
Berlin.  Gesellschaft  fiir  Soziale  Reform. 
1912.     63  p. 

Hours  of  labor  in  continuous  processes  in  the 
iron  industry,  issued  by  the  society  for  social 
reform,  Berlin. 

Austria.  Arbeitszeitverldngerungen  (Ueber- 
stunden)  im  Jahre  1911  in  Fabriksmassigen 
Betrieben  Oesterreiclis.  Wien.  K.  K. 
Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt.     1912.     30  p. 

Annual  report  of  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor 
statistics  on  overtime  work  in  factories  in  1911, 
gi\-ing  statistics  of  time  operated  in  excess  of 
the  11  hours  maximum  per  day  prescribed  under 
the  industrial  code  of  Austria.  Tabular  pres- 
entations show  the  extent  of  overtime  by  in- 
dustries and  geographical  divisions  with  com- 
parisons for  the  years  1907  to  1911. 

BELGitTM.  La  Dentelle  Beige.  By  Pierre 
Verhaegex.  Bruxelles.  Office  du  Tra- 
vaH.     1912.     4,  304  p. 

A  study  of  lace  makers  in  Belgium,  being  a 
partial  reprint  and  revision  of  v.  4  and  5  of 
"Les  Industries  h.  Domicile  en  Belgique," 
issued  in  1902  by  the  Belgian  bureau  of  labor. 
The  volume  contains  numerous  plates  and  a 
bibliography. 

Rapports  Annuels   de    V Inspection    du 

Travail,     1911.       Bnixelles.       Office     du 
Travail.     1912.      560  p. 

17th  annual  report  on  labor  and  factory 
inspection  in  Belgium,  issued  by  the  Belgian 
bureau  of  labor  in  the  department  of  industry 
and  labor.  Each  inspector's  report  devotes 
a  section  to  the  discussion  of  wages  in  the 
industries  inspected. 

Board  of  -\rbitration  in  the  Matter  of  the 
Controversy  between  the  Eastern  Rail- 
roads and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers.  Report,  Nov.  2,  1912:  Wash- 
ington.    1912.     iv,  123  p. 

Brazil,  Sao  Paulo.  Salarios  Correntes.  In 
Boletim  do  Departamento  Estadual  do 
Trabalho.  v.  1.  p.  525-540.  3d  quarter 
of  1912. 

Statistics  of  wages  in  the  district  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil. 

British  Miners  and  the  Minimum  Wage.  By 
John  A.  Ryan.  In  Survey,  v.  28.  p.  10, 
11.     Apr.  6,  1912. 

Californta.  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California  upholding  the   Canstitutionality 


of  the  Eight-Hour  Law  for  Wotiien.  Sac- 
ramento. Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
1912.    7  p. 

Text  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in 
the  matter  of  the  appMcation  of  F.  A.  Miller  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  May  27,  1912. 

Hours  of  Labor  and  Wages.  In  Bien- 
nial Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, 1911-1912.  Sacramento.  1912. 
p.  91-458. 

A  tabular  presentation,  by  occupations,  for 
the  principal  cities,  miscellaneous  towns,  and 
the  state. 


•  Organized   Labor,  Showing    Rates    of 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
1911-1912.  Sacramento.  1912.  p.  552- 
595. 

A  tabular  presentation  of  statistics  reported 
by  labor  organizations. 

PajTnent  of  Wages.     In  Biennial  Re- 


port   of   the    Bureau    of  Labor   Statistics, 

1911-1912.     Sacramento.     1912.     p.  29- 

37,  51-61. 
Canada.      Changes  in   Rates   of  Wages   and 

Hours    of    Labor.       Quarterly    Reports, 

1911-1912.     In  Canadian  Labour  Gazette. 

V.    12.      p.    766-770,    1076-1083;    v.    13. 

p.     159-168,    537-546.      Ottawa.      Feb., 

May,  Aug.,  Nov.  1912. 
Fair  Wages   Schedule  in  Government 

Contracts.     Monthly  Reports,  1911-1912. 

In  Canadian  Labour  Gazette      v.    12.     p. 

695-701,    771-777,    907-909,    1094-1099, 

1193-1197;     V.    13.      p.    70-73,    169-172, 

284-288,     411-418,     569-578,     662-667. 

Ottawa.     Jan.-Mar.,  May-Dec.  1912. 
Case  against  the  Minimum  Wage.    By  Edward 

F.  McSwEEXEY.     [Boston.]     1912.     23  p. 

An  address  deUvered  Feb.  14,  1912,  before 
the  executive  council  of  the  Massachusetts 
board  of  trade. 

Coal  Miner.  By  Earl  A.  Saliers.  Bethlehem, 
Pa.     Bethlehem  Printing  Co.    1912.    65  p. 

A  study  of  conditions  in  the  coal  mines  of 
the  Hocking  valley.  Discusses  labor  disturb- 
ances and  labor  organizations  and  the  truck 
system  of  wage  payment. 

Comparative  Study  of  Wage  and  Bonus  Systems. 
By  Harrington  Emerson.  New  York. 
The  Emerson  Company.     [1912.]    27  p. 
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Conditions  in  British  Iron  and  Steel  Works. 
By  John  Hodge.  London.  International 
Association  for  Labour  Legislation,  British 
Section.     1912.     8  p. 

Speech  delivered  to  the  special  commission 
on  hours  of  labor  of  the  international  associa- 
tion, June  11,  1912.  Discusses  hours  of  labor 
in  continuous  processes. 

Consumers  and  Wage-Earners;  the  Ethics  of 
Buying  Cheap.  By  J.  E.  Ross.  New 
York.  Devin-Adair  Co.  1912.  5,  3, 
139  p. 

Discusses  unjust  wage  conditions  and  offers 
a  solution.  The  book  is  of  interest  to  every 
buyer,  seller,  consumer,  and  wage-earner,  and 
to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  working  children. 

Cracking  the  Twelve-Hour  Day.     In  Survey. 

V.  28.     p.  183,  184.     Apr.  27,  1912. 
Denmark.    Arbejdslonnen  i  Industrien  ifolge 

Haandvffirks-  og  Industritsellingen,   1906. 

In  Statistisk  Aarbog,  1912.     Kjobenhavn. 

Statens  Statistiske  Bureau.    1912.    p.  130. 

Statistics  of  wages  in  Denmark  by  industries, 
1906,  compiled  by  the  Danish  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics. 

Arbejdstiden  i  Industrien  ifolge  Haand- 

vserks-  og  Industritsellingen,  1906.  In 
Statistisk  Aarbog,  1912.  Kjobenhavn. 
Statens  Statistiske  Bureau.  1912.  p. 
129. 

Statistics  of  hours  of  labor  in  industries  in 
Denmark  in  1906,  compiled  by  the  Danish 
bureau  of  statistics. 

EfBciency  and  the  Railway  Wage  Problem. 
By  F.  L.  Jandron.  In  Engineering  Maga- 
zine. V.  44.  p.  241-247.  Nov.  1912. 
•  Efficiency  Wage  Standards.  By  Scott  Near- 
ING.  In  Popular  Science  Monthly,  v.  80. 
p.  257-262.     Mar.  1912. 

Experiments  with  the  Eight-Hour  Day.  By 
John  A.  Fitch.  In  Survey,  v.  29.  p. 
198-200.     Nov.  16,  1912. 

Fatigue  and  Efficiency.  A  Study  in  Industry. 
By  Josephine  Goldmark.  New  York. 
Charities  Publication  Committee.  1912. 
xvii,  302,  591  p.  (Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion Publication.) 

A  studj'  of  the  precise  relation  between  long 
hours  of  work  and  personal  efficiency.  The 
substance  of  four  briefs  in  defense  of  woman's 
labor  laws  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  Josephine 
Goldmark  is  contained  in  the  book. 

France.  Reglementation  du  Travail  des  Em- 
ployes. Rapports  de  MM.  Artatjd  et 
Honore.      Proems- Verbaux,    Enquete    et 


Documents.  Paris.  Conseil  Superieur 
du  Travail.  1912.  (2),  xl,  291  p. 
Germany.  Statistik  iiber  die  Berufs-,  Arbeits-, 
Lohn-  und  Organisations-Verhaltnisse  der 
Arbeiter  und  Arbeiterinnen  in  der  Hand- 
schuh-Industrie    Deutschlands     im    Jahre 

1911.  Berlin.  Zentralverband  der  Leder- 
arbeiter  und  Arbeiterinnen  Deutschlands. 

1912.  97  p. 

Labor  conditions,  wages,  and  unionism  among 
Germian  glovemakers  in  1911. 

Great  Britain.  Awards  under  the  Coal 
Mines  (Minimum  Wage)  Act,  1912. 
In  British  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette. 
v.  20.  p.  166-170,  214-229,  276-282,  330- 
332.     London.     May-Aug.  1912. 

Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours 

of  Labour  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1911, 
with  Comparative  Statistics  for  1902-1910. 
London.  Board  of  Trade,  Labour  De- 
partment.     1912.      159    p.      [Cd.    6471.] 

Earnings    and    Hours    of    Labour    of 

Workpeople  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Re- 
port of  an  Enquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
into  the.  VII.  Railway  Service  in  1907. 
London.  Board  of  Trade,  Labour  Depart- 
ment.    1912.     xxix,  258  p.     [Cd.  6053.] 

■  Night  Employment  of  Male  Youn-g  Per- 
sons in  Factories  and  Workshops.  Report 
of  Departmental  Committee.  London. 
Wj-man&Sons.     1912.     18  p.     [Cd.  6503.] 

Standard  Time  Rates  of  Wages  in  the 

United  Kingdom,  January  1,  1912.  Lon- 
don. Board  of  Trade,  Labour  Depart- 
ment.    1912.    iv,  124  p.     [Cd.  6054.] 

A  tabular  presentation  of  standard  rates 
of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  various  trades 
as  recognized  by  the  trade  unions  concerned. 

Hours  and  Wages  of  Restaurant  Girls  and 
Hotel  Labor.  In  Survey,  v.  28.  p.  695- 
697.     Sept.  7,  1912. 

Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Steel  Industry.  By 
John  A.  Fitch.    Boston.    1912.     20  p. 

A  communication  to  15,000  stockholders  of 
the  United  States  steel  corporation,  written  after 
a  fuU  investigation  by  Mr.  Fitch  for  Charles  M. 
Cabot,  a  stockholder.  The  material  obtained 
in  this  investigation  formed  the  basis  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  IMr.  Fitch,  entitled  "The  human 
side  of  large  outputs,"  pubUshed  in  The  Survey, 
v.  27  and  2S. 

Hours  of  Labor  in  the  United  States.  In 
A7nerican  Labor  Legislation  Review,  v.  2. 
p.  476-480.     Oct.  1912. 

Analysis  of  laws  passed  in  the  United  States 
in  1912. 
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Human  Side  of  Large  Outputs.  Steel  and 
Steel  Workers  in  Six  American  States. 
By  John  A.  Fitch,  pts.  4,  5  and  6.  In 
Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1527-1540,  1706-1720; 
V.  28.  p.  17-27.  Jan.  6,  Feb.  3,  Apr.  6, 
1912. 

An  investigation  carried  out  under  a  special 
fund  supplied  by  Charles  M.  Cabot  of  Boston, 
a  stockholder  of  the  steel  corporation.  The 
practical  effects  of  Mr.  Fitch's  work  are  sum- 
marized in  an  editorial  in  The  Survey  of  Oct.  5, 
1912,  p.  6,  7. 

Illinois  Ten-Hour  Law.  By  Edith  Wyatt. 
In  Survey,  v.  28.  p.  490-492.  July  6, 
1912. 

INTERNATI0N.4.L  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LaBOR  LEG- 
ISLATION. Publication  no.  8.  Report  of 
7th  General  Meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  the  International  Association,  held  at 
Zurich,  Sept.  10-12,  1912.  London.  P. 
S.  King  &  Son.     1912.     188,  20  p. 

International  Conference  on  Continuous  In- 
dustries. By  John  A.  Fitch.  In  Survey. 
V.  28.    p.  570,  571.    July  20,  1912. 

Legal  Minimum  Wage  in  the  United  States. 
By  A.  N.  HoLCOMBE.  In  American 
Economic  Review,  v.  2.  p.  21-37.  Mar. 
1912. 

Lohnsystem  und  Lohne  in  der  Brauindustrie. 
Tarifvertrage.  Eine  Abhandlung  fiber 
moderne  Lohnprobleme  und  Lohnpolitik. 
By  Emil  Wolff.  Berlin.  Carl  Hey- 
manns  Verlag.     1912.    viii,  168  p. 

A  discussion  of  wages  in  the  brewing  in- 
dustry. Rates  of  wages  paid  under  various 
agreements  and  the  hours  and  other  conditions 
of  labor  are  examined  in  detail  in  the  second 
section  of  the  book. 

Maryland.  Hours  of  Labor  and  Earnings. 
In  20th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Information,  1911.  Balti- 
more.     1912.     p.  201,  202. 

Massachusetts.  Commission  on  Minimum 
Wage  Boards.  Report,  Jan.  1912.  Boston. 
1912.     326  p. 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  commission 
the  volume  includes  a  report  of  about  225  pages 
on  wages  of  women  workers  in  Massachusetts, 
prepared  by  Mary  W.  Dewson;  a  study  of  the 
living  wage  by  Elizabeth  G.  Evans;  and  sum- 
maries of  state  and  federal  reports  on  woman 
wage-earners. 

Time-Rates    of   Wages  and  Hours    of 

Labor  in  Certain  Occupations  on  Oct.  1, 
1911.  Labor  Bulletin,  no.  91.  Apr.  1912. 
Boston.  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics.    1912.     80  p. 


— — ■ — •  Wage-Earners,  1910.  In  25th  Annual 
Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures, 
1910.  Boston.  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics.     1912.     p.  54-137. 

Tabular  presentation  of  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed  each  month,  classified  by  in- 
dustries; the  number  employed,  Dec.  17,  1910, 
by  age  and  sex  for  each  industry;  and  the  classi- 
fied weekly  wages,  by  industries,  showing  for 
each  industry  the  number  of  persons  over  ]8 
years  of  age  —  male  and  female  —  and  the 
number  of  young  persons  employed  at  each  | 
wage  rate. 

Minimum  de  Salaire  des  Mineurs  Britanniques. 
By  Yves  Guyot.  In  Journal  des  Econo- 
mistes.  71st  year.  Paris.  Apr.  15,  1912. 
p.  3-26. 

A  discussion  of  the  minimum  wage  for 
British  mine  workers. 

Minimum-Wage  Act.  A  Substantial  Review 
of  the  Text  of  the  British  Coal  Mine  Act. 
In  Engineering  Magazine,  v.  43.  p.  451- 
453.     June  1912. 

Minimum  Wages  for  Agricultural  Labourers. 
By  Charles  R.  Buxton.  In  Contempo- 
rary Review,  v.  102.  p.  193-201.  Aug. 
1912. 

Minimum  Wages  in  Public  Contracts  in  Bel- 
gium. In  British  Board  of  Trade  Labour 
Gazette.  v.  20.  p.  48,  49.  London. 
Feb.  1912. 

Missouri.  Wages  and  Salaries  in  Manufac- 
turing Establishments  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  and  St.  Joseph.  In  34th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Jefferson  City.  1912.  p.  468-477,  484- 
491,  498-504. 

Nebraska.  Industrial  Survey  of  the  Wage 
Earners,  Labor  Unions,  Occupational 
Diseases,  Industrial  Accidents,  Cost  of 
Living,  General  Labor  Conditions  of 
Nebraska.  Bulletin  no.  25  of  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  Nov.  1912. 
University  Place,  Neb.     [1912.].    118  p. 

Netherlands.  Releve  des  Salaires,  de  la 
Duree  du  Service,  des  Absences  h  Cause 
de  Maladie,  etc.,  des  Ouvriers  dans  le 
Service  de  la  Ville  d' Amsterdam  pendant 
I'Annee  1911,  elabore  par  I'Office  Munic- 
ipal du  Travail  dAmsterdam.  Amster- 
dam. Johannes  Miiller.  1912.  (4),  v, 
50  p. 

A  report  on  wages,  duration  of  service, 
absence  on  account  of  sickness,  etc.,  of  munic- 
ipal employees  of  Amsterdam  in  1911,  prepared 
by  the  municipal  bureau  of  labor. 
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•  Statistiek  van  de  Loonen  der  Volgens  de 

Ongevallenwet  1901  Verzekerde  Werkliedeii 
in  de  Textielindustrie,  in  1908.  Bijdragen 
tot  de  Statistiek  van  Nederland,  no.  176. 
's-Gravenhage.  Centraal  Bureau  voor 
de  Statistiek.     1912.    xxviii,  20  p. 

Statistics  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of 
textile  workers  insured  under  the  industrial 
accident  law  of  1901  during  1908.  Prepared  by 
the  central  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

New  Hajmpshire.  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor. 
In  9th  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor,  1912.  Concord,  1912.  pt.  1,  p. 
9-60;  pt.  2,  p.  11-64. 

New  Jersey.  Increase  or  Decrease  in  Wages 
or  Working  Hours.  In  S4th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
and  Industries,  1911.  Camden.  1912.  p. 
273-275. 

■ Statistics    of    Employment   on  Steam 

Railroads  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1911.  In  S4th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries,  1911. 
Camden.    1912.     p.  133-144. 

New  South  Wales.  Report  of  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  into  the  Hours  and 
General  Conditions  of  Employment  of  Fe- 
male and  Juvenile  Labour  in  Factories  and 
Shops,  and  the  Effect  on  Such  Employees. 
Sydney.     W.A.  Gullick.     1912.     lix,58p. 

Report  on  the  Working  of  the  Factories 

and  Shops  Act;  Minimum  Wage  Act; 
Early  Closing  Acts;  Shearers'  Accommo- 
dation Act,  etc.,  etc.,  during  the  year  1911. 
Sydney.  Department  of  Labour  and  In- 
dustry.    1912.     iv,  61  p. 

•  Trade  Union  Rates  of  Wages,  1910-11. 


In  6th  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of 
Labour,  State  Labour  Bureau,  1911. 
Sydney.     1912.     p.  26,  27. 

New  York.  Economic  Condition  of  Organ- 
ized Labor.  Pt.  2  of  Annual  Report  of 
New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for 
1911.    Albany.     1912.    xlvii,  601  p. 

— •  Hours  of  Labor.     In  Annual  Report  of 

the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1910. 
Albany.  1912.  p.  xxxvi-xlviii,  442-505, 
592-637. 

Wages  and  Earnings.  In  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
1910.  Albany.  1912.  p.  xxii-xxxv,  34- 
41,  234-591. 

Wages  and  Earnings.      In  Bulletin   of 

the  New  York  Department  of  Labor,  v.  14. 
p.  107-111,  364-366.  whole  nos.  51  and 
52.     June,  Dec.  1912. 

[ 


New  Zealand  Department  of  Labour.  21st 
Annual  Report,  1912.  Wellington.  1912. 
cxiv  p. 

Contains  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of 
factories  and  registrar  of  industrial  unions, 
reports  of  local  inspectors,  women's  employ- 
ment branches,  conciliation  commissioners, 
returns  of  overtime  and  other  conditions  re- 
ported under  the  factories  and  shops  acts, 
returns  under  the  shearers'  accommodation  act, 
report  on  the  unemployed,  statistics  of  shops, 
showing  weekly  wages  and  number  of  persons 
employed,  and  awards  and  agreements  under 
the  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act. 

Norway.  Handelsfunktioncer ernes  Lonnings- 
forhold,  1909.  Norges  Officelle  Statistik, 
V.  157.  Kristiania.  Statistiske  Central- 
byraa.     1912.     (4),  42,*  346  p. 

Statistics  of  wages  and  labor  conditions  of 
employees  in  retail  stores,  issued  by  the  Nor- 
wegian central  bureau  of  statistics. 

Oklahoma.  Wage  Earners.  In  4th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  1910- 
1911.    Guthrie.     [1912.]     p.  218-272. 

One  Day  of  Rest  in  Seven.  In  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review,  v.  2.  p.  517- 
533.     Dec.  1912. 

Ontario.  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  as  Re- 
ported by  Labor  Organizations.  In  12th 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  of  Ontario 
1911.    Toronto.     1912.    p.  188-200. 

Pay  Rolls  and  Profits.  By  Mary  W.  Dewson. 
In  Survey,  v,  29.  p.  174,  175.  Nov.  9, 
1912. 

Philippine  Islands.  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Labor.  In  3d  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor.     Manila.     1912.    p.  32-81. 

Plea  for  the  Eight-Hours'  Day  in  Continuous 
Processes.  By  A.  H.  Crosfield.  London. 
International  Association  for  Labour 
Legislation,  British  Section.     1912.     8  p. 

Rhode  Island.  Wages  and  Family  Income 
in  the  Village  of  Lonsdale.  [By  Carol 
Aronovici.]  Pt.  2.  of  the  25th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 
Pro^ddence.     1912.     p.  35-67. 

Saskatchewan.  Report  of  Fair  AVages  Officer, 
1911.  In.  1st  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labour  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  Saskatchewan,  1911.  Regina.  1912. 
p.  15-21. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour.     In  1st 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Sas- 
katchewan, 1911.  Regina.  1912.  p.  50- 
53. 
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Special  Commission  on  Hours  of  Labor  in  Con- 
tinuous Industries,  Report  of  the.  London. 
International  Association  for  Labour 
Legislation,  British  Section.     1912.    26  p. 

Standard  Rate  in  American  Trade  Unions.  By 
David  A.  McCabe.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science,  series  30.  no.  2.  Baltimore. 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.     1912.     251  p. 

Statistics  of  Night  Telephone  Operators.  By 
E.  B.  Patton.  In  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Department  of  Labor,  v.  14.  p.  389-404. 
whole  no.  53.     Dec.  1912. 

Sweden.  Aflonings-  och  Pensionsstatistik. 
Sveriges  OfHciella  Statistik.  Stockholm. 
Statistiska  Centralbyra.  1912.  viii, 
213  p. 

Statistics  of  wages  and  pensions  in  1905  in 
Sweden,  issued  by  the  Swedish  central  statis- 
tical ofiBce. 


■  Arhetaretillgang,  Arbetstid  och  Arbetslon 

inom  Sveriges  Jordbruk,  1911.  Social- 
statistik.  Stockholm.  K.  Kommerskol- 
legii,  Afdelning  for  Arbetsstatistik.  1912. 
117  p. 

Statistics  of  labor  supply,  hours  of  labor  and 
wages  in  agriculture  in  Sweden  in  1911,  issued 
by  the  Swedish  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Switzerland.  Arbeitsordnung  und  Lohnregu- 
lativ  far  die  Arbeiter  der  Stadtverwaltung 
Zurich.  Anhang:  Dienst-  und  Fabrikord- 
nung.  By  H.  Khagi.  Ziirich.  Grut- 
libuchhandlung.     1912.     viii,  146  p. 

Regulation  of  employment  and  earnings  of 
municipal  employees  of  Zurich. 

Tennessee.  Wages  in  Coal  Mines.  In  31st 
Annual  Report  of  the  Mining  Department 
1911.     Nashville,  1912.     p.  45-47,  77-88. 

United  States.  Eight  Hour  Law.  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  United  States  Senate,  62d  Con- 
gress, on  H.  R.  9061.  Washington.  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents.    1912,    428  p. 

Labor   Laws  and  Factory  Conditions. 

[By  Hugh  S.  Hanna.]  V.  19  of  Report  on 
Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage- 
Earners  in  the  United  States.  Senate  doc. 
no.  645.  61st  cong.  2d  sess.  Washing- 
ton.   Bureau  of  Labor.     1912.     1125  p. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  into  the  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  laws  on  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  in  17  states. 
The  report  gives  an  analysis  of  the  scope  and 
enforcement  of  labor  laws,  by  states  and  sub- 
jects covered;  statistical  tables  of  data  regard- 
ing the  conditions  of  employment  in  factories 
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and  workshops;  and  the  text  of  laws  regulating 
woman  and  child  labor  and  the  inspection  of 
factories  and  workshops,  by  states. 

■  Treatise  on  the  Federal  Employers'  Lia- 
bility and  Safety  Appliances  Acts,  with 
Similar  State  Statutes  and  Federal  Statutes 
on  Hours  of  Labor.  By  W.  W.  Thornton. 
Cincinnati.  W.  H.  Anderson  Co.  1912. 
2d  edition.     Ixiii,  755  p. 

Wages    and   Efficiency  of    Labor    and 

Machinery  in  the  United  States.  Pt.  5 
of  Wool  and  Manufactures  of  Wool. 
Report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K. 
House  doc.  no.  342.  62d  cong.  2d  sess. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    1912.     p.  947-1222. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  —  General 

Tables.  V.  2  of  Conditions  of  Employ- 
ment in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  in  the 
United  States.  Prepared  by  Chas.  P. 
Neill,  Commissioner  of  Labor.  Senate 
doc.  no.  110.  62d  cong.  1st  sess.  Washing- 
ton.    Bureau  of  Labor.     1912.    v,  1058  p. 

Wages   in   the  Cotton  Manufacturing 

Industry.  In  Cotton  Manufactures.  Re- 
port of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  I, 
House  doc.  no.  643.  62d  cong.  2d  sess. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    1912.     p.  629-666. 

Wages    of    Farm    Labor,  1909.      By 

George  K.  Holmes.  Bulletin  99  of  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.     Nov.  7,  1912.     72  p. 

Use  of  Averages  in  Expressing  the  Wages  and 
Hours  of  Milwaukee  Street  Car  Trainmen. 
By  Horace  Secrist.  In  Quarterly  Pub- 
lications of  American  Statistical  Associ- 
ation, new  series,  v.  13.  p.  279-297. 
Dec.  1912. 

Victoria.  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories,  Work-Rooms,  and  Shops,  1911, 
Melbourne.     1912.     147  p. 

A  report  of  the  work  of  factory  inspectors 
and  of  special  boards  appointed  to  determine 
wages  in  various  trades. 

Virginia.  Wages  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Accidents,  1911.  In  15th  Annual  Report 
of  Virginia  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Statistics,  1912.  Richmond,  p.  111- 
117. 

Wage  Boards  in  England.  By  E.  F.  Wise. 
In  American  Economic  Review,  v.  2.  p. 
1-20.     Mar.  1912. 

Wage  Scales  of  Woolen  Operatives  in  England, 
Germany,  Austria  and  other  Countries. 
In  Wool  and  Manufactures  of  Wool 
Report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K, 
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House  doc.  no.  342.  62d  cong.  2d  sess. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    1912.     p.  713-842. 

Wages  and  Savings.  By  Frederick  A.  Ogg. 
In  his  Social  Progress  in  Conte7nporary 
Europe.    1912.    p.  308-323. 

Wages  in  Cotton  Mills  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
By  Earle  Clark.  In  Survey,  v.  27.  p. 
1957,  1958.     Mar.  23,  1912. 

Wages  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  By 
Scott  Nearing.  In  Quarterly  Publications 
of  American  Statistical  Association,  new 
series,    v.  13.    p.  157-173.     June  1912. 

A  study  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  bureaus 
of  statistics  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey. 

Wages  in  the  Book-Printing  Trade  in  Ger- 
many. In  British  Board  of  Trade  Labour 
Gazette,    v.  20.    p.  8.    London.    Jan.  1912. 

Wages  in  the  United  States.  In  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review,  v.  2.  no  3. 
p.  491-494.     Oct.  1912. 

Analj'sis  of  laws  passed  in  the  United  States, 
1912. 

Wages  of  Women  Workers  in  Massachusetts. 
By  Mary  W.  Dewson.  In  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Minimum 
Wage  Boards.  Boston.  Jan.  1912.  p. 
34-179,  251-326. 

A  study  of  the  employment  of  women  in  the 
low-paid  industries  —  candy  factories,  retail 
stores,  and  laundries  —  discussing  earnings, 
hours  of  labor,  unemployment,  cost  of  Uving, 
and  other  economic  conditions.  An  appendix 
gives  a  tabular  presentation  of  statistics  by 
occupations. 

Washington.  Eight  Hour  Law  for  Women. 
In  8th  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  Factory  Inspection, 
1911-1912.     Olympia.     1912.     p.  42-71. 

Statistics  of  Railways  and  Telephone 

and  Telegraph  Companies.  In  the  Bien- 
nial Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  Factory  Inspection,  1911—1912. 
Olympia.     1912.     p.  153-188. 

Employment,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of 
employees  of  steam  railroads,  electric  railways, 
and  telephone  and  telegraph  companies. 


Western  Australia.  14th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Labour 
Bureau  for  Year  Ended  30th  June  1912. 
Perth.     1912.    27  p. 

In  addition  to  the  report  on  the  work  of 
employment  bureaus,  the  volume  gives  standard 
rates  of  wages  by  occupations. 

Table  Showing  Minimum  Wages  Estab- 


lished under  Awards,  Recommendations 
and  Industrial  Agreements,  up  to  Dec. 
31,  1911.  In  Reports  of  Proceedings 
before  the  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  the 
Court  of  Arbitration,  v.  10.  Perth.  1912. 
p.  237-261. 
What  is  a  Living  Wage?  By  Elizabeth  G. 
Evans.  In  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Minimum  Wage  Boards. 
Boston.    Jan.  1912.    p.  209-238. 

A  study  based  on  various  reports  dealing 
with  wages  of  women  workers. 

What  is  the  Minimum  Wage?     By  Arthur  N. 

HoLCOMBE.     In  Survey,    v.  29.  ■  p.  74-76. 

Oct.  19,  1912. 
Women's  Wages.     By  Dorothy  M.  Zimmern. 

In  Women's  Industrial  News,    new  series. 

v.  16.    p.  49-68.    London.    July  1912. 

Discusses  number  of  women  and  girl  wage- 
earners,  amount  of  wages  earned,  and  causes 
and  remedies  for  inadequate  wages.  Summary 
tables  of  women's  and  girls'  wages  based  on 
official  and  private  investigations  and  a  bibU- 
ography  are  appended  to  the  study. 

Working  of  the  Trades  Boards  Act  in  Great 
Britain.  By  Constance  Smith.  In  Pub- 
lication no.  8  of  International  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation.  London.  P.  S. 
King  &  Son.     1912.    p.  145-1.54. 

A  discussion  of  the  work  of  minimum  wage 
boards,  presented  to  the  7th  general  meeting 
of  the  committee  of  the  international  association 
for  labor  legislation  at  Zurich,  Sept.  10-12,  1912. 

See  also  references  under  Collective  Agreements 
and  Profit  Sharing. 
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WELFARE  AVORK. 


Emergency   Room   of   the   Yale   and    Towne 

Manufacturing    Company.      By    R.     C. 

Lewis.      In  Human  Engineering,     v.   2. 

p.  129-131.     Aug.   1912. 
Experiments   in  Industrial  Organization.     By 

Edward    Cadbury.      Preface    by    W.    J. 

Ashley.    New  York.    Longmans.     1912. 

xxi,  296  p. 

A  discussion  of  the  ideals  and  practice  of 
management  at  the  works  of  Cadbury  Bros., 
Ltd.,  at  Bourneville,  England.  The  author 
discusses  the  selection  and  training  of  employees, 
methods  of  wage  payment,  provisions  for  health, 
safety,  and  general  welfare  of  employees. 
The  most  important  of  the  welfare  undertakings 
is  a  housing  scheme. 

Female  and  Juvenile  Labour  in  Factories  and 
Shops  in  New  South  Wales.  Report  of 
Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Hours  and  General  Conditions  of  Employ- 
ment of  Female  and  Juvenile  Labour  in 
Factories  and  Shops,  and  the  Effect  on  Such 
Employees.  Sydney.  W.  A.  Gullick. 
1912.     lix,  58  p. 

Human  Side  of  Large  Outputs.  Steel  and 
Steel  Workers  in  Six  American  States. 
By  John  A.  Fitch,  pts.  4,  5  and  6.  In 
Survey.  v.  27.  p.  1527-1540,  1706- 
1720;  V.  28.  p,  17-27.  Jan.  6,  Feb.  3, 
Apr.  6,  1912. 

An  investigation  carried  out  under  a  special 
fund  supplied  by  Charles  M.  Cabot  of  Boston, 


a  stockholder  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  The 
practical  effects  of  Mr.  Fitch's  work  are  sum- 
marized in  an  editorial  in  The  Survey  of  Oct. 
5,  1912,  p.  6,  7. 

Krupp'sche  Arbeiter-Familien.  Entwicklung 
und  Entwicklungs-Faktoren  von  drei 
Generationen  deutscher  Arbeiter.  By  R. 
Ehrenberg  and  H.  Racine.  Archiv 
fiir  Exakte  Wirtschaftsforschung.  Ergan- 
zungsheft  6.  Jena.  Fischer.  1912.  vii, 
398  p. 

A  study  of  three  generations  of  employees 
at  the  Krupp  works. 

A  Modern  Lear.  By  Jane  Addams.  In  Survey. 
V.  29.    p.  131-137.    Nov.  2,  1912. 

A  discussion  of  conditions  in  Pullman, 
Illinois,  at  the  time  of  the  Pullman  strike,  in 
1894. 

Select  Bibliography  of  Recent  Publications  on 
the  Helpful  Relations  of  Employers  and 
Employed.  Compiled  by  Winthrop  Tal- 
bot. Cleveland.  The  Author.  1912. 
112  p. 

Welfare  Work,  Conducted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Employees.  New  York.  Metro- 
politan Life  Press.     1912.     22  p. 

I 
Prepared   for   distribution   at   the   exhibition    I 
of   the    loth  congress   on  hygiene  and  demog-    ] 
raphy. 
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28.    WOMAN  LABOR. 


Admission  to  American  Trade  Unions.  By 
F.  E.  Wolfe.  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science, 
series  30.  no.  3.  Baltimore.  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press.     1912.     181  p. 

The  admiasion  of  women  to  trade  unions  and 
the  employment  of  women  in  organized  trades 
is  discussed  in  chapter  4,  p.  74-95. 

Breadwinners  among  Females  in  the  United 
States.  In  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  1911.  Washington.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  1912. 
p.  260-263. 

A  tabular  presentation  of  the  numbers  and 
percentages  of  workingwomen  in  the  United 
States  in  the  census  years  1880,  1890,  and  1900, 
classified  by  residence,  marital  condition, 
nativity,  and  occupation. 

Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners 
in  the  United  States,  Report  on.  Senate 
doc.  no.  645.  61st  cong.  2d  sess.  Wash- 
ington.    Bureau  of  Labor.     1910-1912. 

V.  1.  Cotton  Textile  Industry.    1910.  1044  p. 

V.  2.  Men's  Ready  Made  Clothing.  1911. 
878  p. 

V.  3.  Glass  Industry.     1911.    970  p. 

V.  4.  The  Silk  Industry.     1911.    592  p. 

V.  5.  Wage-Earning  Women  in  Stores  and 
Factories.     1910.     384  p. 

V.  6.  The  Beginnings  of  Child  Labor  Leg- 
islation in  Certain  States:  A  Comparative 
Study.  By  Elizabeth  L.  Otey.  1910. 
225  p. 

V.  7.  Conditions  under  Which  Children 
Leave  School  to  Go  to  Work.  1910. 
309  p. 

V.  8.  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Its  Re- 
lation to  Employment.    1911.    177  p. 

V.  9.  History  of  Women  in  Industry  in  the 
United    States.      By   Helen   L.    Sumner. 

1910.  277  p. 

V.  10.  History  of  Women  in  Trade  Unions. 

By   John    B.    Andrews    and    W.    D.    P. 

Bliss.     1911.    236  p. 
V.  11.  Employment  of  Women  in  the  Metal 

Trades.     Bj^  Lucian  W.  Chaney.     1911. 

107  p. 
V.  12.  Employment  of  Women  in  Laundries. 

1911.  121  p. 

V.  13.  Infant  Mortality  and  Its  Relation  to 
the  Employment  of  Mothers.  [By  Edward 
Bunnel  Phelps  and  Charles  H.  Vekrill.] 

1912.  174  p. 


V.  14.  Causes  of  Death  among  Woman  and 
Child  Cotton-Mill  Operatives.  By  Arthur 
R.  Perry.     1912.    430  p. 

V.  15.  Relation  between  Occupation  and 
Criminality  of  Women.  By  Mary  CoN- 
yngton.     1911.     119  p. 

V.  16.  Family  Budgets  of  Typical  Cotton- 
Mill  Workers.  By  Wood  F.  and  Daisy 
Worthington  Worcester.     1911.     225  p 

V.  17.  Hookworm  Disease  among  Cotton- 
Mill  Operatives.  By  Charles  Wardell 
Stiles.     1912.     45  p. 

V.  18.  Employment  of  Women  and  Children 
in  Selected  Industries.  By  Mary  Con- 
YNGTON.     1913.     531  p. 

V.  19.  Labor  Laws  and  Factory  Conditions. 
By  Hugh  S.  Hanna.     1912.    1125  p. 
Consumers'     League     of     Massachusetts. 
Bulletin. 

No.  2.  Feb.  1912.  The  Label  in  Massachu- 
setts.    4  p. 

No.  3.  Store  Conditions.  1912.  18  p. 
Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California 
upholding  the  Constitutionality  of  the  Eight- 
Hour  Law  for  Women.  Sacramento.  Cali- 
fornia Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  1912. 
7  p. 

Text  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in 
the  matter  of  the  appUcation  of  F.  A.  Miller  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  May  27,  1912. 

La  Dentelle  Beige.  By  Pierre  Verhaegen. 
Bruxelles.  Office  du  Travail.  1912.  4, 
304  p. 

A  study  of  lace  makers  in  Belgium,  being  a 
partial  reprint  and  revision  of  v.  4  and  5  of 
"Les  Industries  k  Domicile  en  Belgique," 
issued  in  1902  by  the  Belgian  bureau  of  labor. 
The  volume  contains  numerous  plates  and  a 
bibUography. 

Domestic  Labor  of  Women  on  Farms.  Pt. 
2  of  Wages  of  Farm  Labor,  1909.  By 
George  K.  Holmes.  Bulletin  no.  97  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States 
Departinent  of  Agriculture.  Washington. 
Nov.  7,  1912.     p.  66-72. 

Effects  of  Industrial  Changes  upon  the 
Status  of  Women.  Bulletin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Economic  and  Polit- 
ical Science  Series,  v.  7.  no.  2.  Mad- 
ison, 1912.     132  p. 

Eight  Hour  Law  for  Women  in  Washington. 
In  8th  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Labor  Statistics  and  Factory  Inspection, 
1911-1912.  Olympia.  1912.  p.  42-71. 
Fatigue  and  Efficiency.  A  Study  in  Industry. 
By  Josephine  Goldmark.  New  York. 
Charities  Publication  Committee.  1912. 
xvii,  302,  591  p.  (Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion Publication.) 

A  study  of  the  precise  relation  between  long 
hours  of  work  and  personal  efficiency.  The 
substance  of  four  briefs  in  defense  of  woman's 
labor  laws  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  Josephine 
Goldmark  is  contained  in  the  book. 

Fatigue,  Smoke,  Motherhood,  and  Other 
Equally  Varied  Factors  which  Turn  the 
World's  Work  into  a  Problem  of  Life  and 
Health.  By  Alice  Hamilton.  In  Survey. 
V.  29.    p.  152-155.    Nov.  2,  1912. 

Female  and  Juvenile  Labour  in  Factories  and 
Shops  in  New  South  Wales.  Report  of 
Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Hours  and  General  Conditions  of  Employ- 
ment of  Female  and  Juvenile  Labour  in 
Factories  and  Shops,  and  the  Effect  on 
Such  Employees.  Sydney.  W.  A.  Gul- 
lick.     1912.     lix,  58  p. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning  Industry  of 
New  Jersey,  Season  of  1910.  In  34th 
Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries,  1911. 
Camden.     1912.     p.  153-161. 

Statistics  showing  number  of  establishments, 
capital  invested,  number  of  persons  employed, 
total  amount  paid  in  wages,  selling  value  of 
products,  aggregate  number  of  days  in  operation, 
and  average  yearly  earnings  of  labor.  The 
figures  for  persons  employed  are  given  by  sex 
but  not  by  age  periods. 

Hookworm  Disease  Among  Cotton-Mill  Oper- 
atives. By  Charles  Wardell  Stiles.  V. 
17  of  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and 
Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United  States. 
Senate  doc.  no.  645.  61st  cong.  2d  sess. 
Washington.  Bureau  of  Labor.  1912. 
45  p. 

Infant  Mortality  and  its  Relation  to  the  Em- 
ployment of  Mothers.  By  Edward  Bun- 
nell Phelps  and  Charles  H.  Verrill. 
V.13  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners  in 
the  United  States.  Senate  doc.  no.  645. 
61st  cong.  2d  sess.  Washington.  Bureau 
of  Labor.     1912.     174  p. 

International  Association  for  Labor  Leg- 
islation. Publication  no.  8.  Report  of 
7th  General  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
the  International  Association,  held  at 
Zurich,  Sept.  10-12,  1912.  London.  P. 
S.  King  &  Son.    1912.    188,  20  p. 


National   Health   Insurance   of   Women.      In 

Women's    Industrial   News,      new    series. 

V.  16.     p.  25-46.     London.     Apr.  1912. 
Protection  for  Working  Women.    In  American 

Labor  Legislation  Review,     v.  2.     p.  572- 

594.     Dec.  1912. 

An  analysis  of  laws  in  the  United  States  for 
the  protection  of  working  women,  with  a  tab- 
ular presentation  by  states  of  the  provisions  of 
laws  regulating  hours  of  labor  for  women  in 
industry. 

Rapports  Annuels  de  V Inspection  du  Travail 
[en  Belgique],  1911.  Bruxelles.  Office 
du  Travail.     1912.     560  p. 

17th  annual  report  on  labor  and  factory 
inspection  in  Belgium,  issued  by  the  Belgian 
bureau  of  labor  in  the  department  of  industry 
and  labor.  A  section  of  each  inspector's  report 
is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  the  industries  in- 
spected. A  tabular  presentation  of  the  work 
of  women  inspectors  forms  an  appendix  to 
the  reports. 

Reglementation  du  Travail  des  Femmes  et  des 
Enfants  aux  Etats-Unis.  By  A.  Cha- 
BOSEAU.  Paris.  Giard  et  Bri^re.  1912, 
206  p. 

A  study  of  the  regulation  of  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  the  United  States. 

Saleswomen  in  Mercantile  Stores,  Baltimore, 
1909.  By  Elizabeth  B.  Butler.  New 
York.  Charities  Publication  Committee. 
1912.     XV,  217  p. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  made  in 
Baltimore  for  the  consumers'  league  of  Mary- 
land with  the  co-operation  of  the  Russell  Sage 
foundation.  Its  immediate  purpose  was  to 
secure  information  to  enable  the  league  to  pre- 
pare a  "white  Ust"  of  stores. 

Silk  Workers  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  By  Florence  L.  Sanville.  In 
Survey,  v.  28.   p.  307-312.    May  18,    1912. 

Rev-iew  of  v.  4  of  federal  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the 
United  States. 

Statistics  of  Night  Telephone  Operators.  By 
E.  B.  Patton.  In  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  Department  of  Labor,  v.  14.  p.  389- 
404.     whole  no.  53.     Dec.  1912. 

Strike  Brought  About  by  a  Bundle  of  Dirty 
Linen.  By  Mary  Brown  Sumner.  In 
Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1685-1690.  Feb.  3, 
1912. 

An  account  of  the  New  York  laundry  workers' 
strike,  Jan.  1912. 
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Syndicats  Feminins  et  les  Syndicats  Mixtes  en 
France.  Leur  Organization.  Leur  Action 
Professionelle,  Economique  et  Sociale. 
Leur  Avenir.  By  Augusta  Pawlowski. 
Paris.    Alcan.     1912.    188  p. 

A  study  of  labor  organizations  among  women 
in  France  and  of  mixed  organizations  of  em- 
ployers and  employees. 


By  Miriam  Finn 
100.    p.  919-924. 


They  Who  Keep  Us  Clean. 
Scott.  In  Outlook,  v, 
Apr.  27,  1912. 

Discussion  of  conditions  in  laundries  in  New 
York  city  as  disclosed  by  the  investigation  made 
by  the  New  York  state  board  of  mediation  and 
arbitration. 

Trade-Union  Movement  Beneficial  to  Women 
Workers.  By  Nellie  A.  Quick.  In  34th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Missouri  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Jefferson  City.  1912. 
p.  154,  155. 

Wage  Boards  in  England.  By  E.  F.  Wise. 
In  American  Economic  Review,  v.  2.  p. 
■     1-20.     Mar.  1912. 

Wages  of  Women  Workers  in  Massachusetts. 
By  Mary  W.  Dewson.  In  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Minimum 
Wage  Boards.  Boston.  Jan.  1912.  p. 
34-179,  251-326. 

A  study  of  the  employment  of  women  in  the 
low-paid  industries  —  candy  factories,  retail 
stores,  and  laundries  —  discussing  earnings, 
hours  of  labor,  unemployment,  cost  of  living, 
and  other  economic  conditions.  An  appendix 
gives  a  tabular  presentation  of  statistics  by 
occupations. 

What  is  a  Living  Wage?  By  Elizabeth  G. 
Evans.  In  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Minimum  Wage  Boards. 
Boston.    Jan.  1912.    p.  209-238. 

A  study  based  on  various  reports  dealing  with 
wages  of  women  workers. 

Die  Weiblichen  Dienstboten  in  Milnchen.  Eine 
Untersuchung  ihrer  Wirtschaf (lichen  und 
Sozialen  Lage  nach  den  Amtlichen  Erhe- 
bungen  vom  Jahre  1909.  Miinchen.  Sta- 
tistisches  Amt  der  Stadt.     1912.     75  p. 

An  investigation  of  the  economic  and  social 
condition  of  women  servants  in  Munich  issued 
by  the  municipal  bureau  of  statistics. 


Woman's  Work  in  the  United  States.  In 
American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  v.  2. 
p.  495-501.     Oct.  1912. 

Analysis  of  laws  passed  in  the  United  States 
in  1912. 

Women  in  the  Bookbinding  Trade.  By  Mary 
Van  Kleeck.  New  York.  Survey  Asso- 
ciates. 1912.  300  p.  (Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Publication.) 

Women  Who  Work  in  Europe.  By  Booker  T. 
Washington.  In  his  Man  Farthest 
Down.     1912.     p.  296-318. 

Women  Workers  in  Factories  in  New  York 
State.  By  Violet  Pike.  In  Preliminavy 
Report  of  the  New  York  Factory  Investi- 
gating Commission.  Albany.  1912.  v.  1. 
p.  269-299. 

Women  Workers  in  Michigan.  In  29th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  1912. 
Lansing.     1912.     p.  362-405. 

Tabular  presentation  of  statistics  of  estab- 
lishments employing  women  and  girls,  and 
copies  of  orders  made  by  women  inspectors. 

Women's  Wages.  By  Dorothy  M.  Zimmebn. 
In  Women's  Industrial  News,  new  series. 
V.  16.    p.  49-68.    London.    July  1912. 

Discusses  number  of  women  and  girl  wage- 
earners,  amount  of  wages  earned,  and  causes 
and  remedies  for  inadequate  wages.  Summary 
tables  of  women's  and  girls'  wages  based  on 
ofl&cial  and  private  investigations  and  a  bibli- 
ography are  appended  to  the  study. 

Working  Conditions  in  New  York  City  Steam 
Laundries.  By  L.  W.  Hatch.  In  Bulletin 
of  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor,  v. 
14.    p.  21-36.     whole  no.  50.    Mar.  1912. 

Working  of  the  Trades  Boards  Act  in  Great 
Britain.  By  Constance  Smith.  In  Pub- 
lication no.  8  of  International  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation.  London.  P.  S. 
King  &  Son.     1912.    p.  145-154. 

A  discussion  of  the  work  of  minimum  wage 
boards  presented  to  the  7th  general  meeting 
of  the  committee  of  the  international  associa- 
tion for  labor  legislation  at  Zurich,  Sept.  10- 
12,  1912. 

See  also  references  under  Home  Work. 
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29.    WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  AND  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY.  1 


Accident  Compensation  for  Federal  Employes. 
By  I.  M.  RuBiNOW.  In  American  Labor 
Legislation  Review,  v.  2.  p.  29-42.  Feb. 
1912. 

Adequate  Reserves  against  Employers'  Liability 
and  Workmen's  Compensation  Risks.  By 
William  T.  Emmet.  Address  delivered  to 
the  National  Convention  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  July  1912.     lip. 

American  Brewery-Workers'  Surprising  Re- 
jection of  Their  Proffered  Workmen's 
Compensation  and  Old-Age  Pensions.  A 
Clean-Cut  Case  of  "the  Consciousness 
of  Kind."  By  E.  B.  Phelps.  In  American 
Underwriter.     Apr.  1912.     16  p. 

Are  You  an  Employer  of  Labor  in  Massachusetts  f 
A  Little  Catechism  on  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts Employees  Insurance  Association. 
1912.     16  p. 

Der  Arzt  und  die  Deutsche  Reichversicherungs- 
ordnung.  By  Th.  Rumpf.  Bonn. 
Marcus  und  Weber.     1912.     114  p. 

An  analysis  of  the  German  invalidity,  sick- 
ness, and  accident  laws  showing  the  actual  work- 
ing of  a  national  system  of  insurance.  Designed 
especially  for  the  use  of  medical  men. 

Bradbury's  Workmen's  Compensation  and  State 
Insurance  Law  of  the  United  States.  By 
Harry  B.  Bradbury.  New  York.  Banks 
Law  Publishing  Co.  1912.     Ixv,  1174  p. 

British  Forward  Movement.  By  J.  J.  Dirkes. 
In  34th  Annual  Report  of  the  Missouri 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Jefferson 
City.     1912.     p.  176-178. 

Commission  on  Compensation  for  Indus- 
trial Accidents,  Massachusetts.  Re- 
port, July  1,  1912.    Boston.    1912.    322  p. 

Contains  report  on  work  of  the  commission, 
text  of  the  Massachusetts  law  and  commentary 
on  the  law,  brief  description  of  laws  in  26  foreign 
countries  and  15  American  states,  the  federal 
law  and  proposed  federal  compensation  act, 
consideration  of  the  constitutionality  of  a 
compulsory  law  for  Massachusetts,  statistics 
of  accidents  in  Massachusetts,  opinion  of  su- 
preme judicial  court  on  constitutionality  of 
Massachusetts  act,  full  text  of  laws  of  American 
states,  specimen  report  blanks. 

Compensation    Administration    in    the    State 

of  Washington.     By  John  H.  Wallace. 

In   Human   Engineering,      v.    2.      no.    2. 

p.  121-128.     Aug.  1912. 
Compensation  for  Workmen  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  39th   Annual   Report   of  the   Pennsyl- 
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vania  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  1911. 
Harrisburg.     1912.     p.  31-45. 

Brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania 
workmen's  compensation  commission  and  text 
of  the  tentative  draft  of  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act  for  the  state. 

Compensation  of  Federal  Employees  for  Acci- 
dents and  Diseases.  In  American  Labor 
Legislation  Review,  v.  2.  p.  559-564. 
Dec.  1912. 

With  chart  showing  comparison  of  United 
States  system  with  the  systems  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Great  Britain. 

Compensation  to  Injured  Government  Em- 
ployees. Regulations  Governing  the  Oper- 
ation of  the  Government  Compensation  Act 
for  Employees  Injured  in  the  Service  of 
the  United  States.  (Acts  of  1908,  1911, 
and  1912.)  Washington.  Department ' 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.     1912.    lip. 

Compulsory  State  Insurance  from  the  Work- 
man's Viewpoint.  Bj^  John  H.  Wallace. 
In  American  Labor  Legislation  Review. 
V.  2.    p.  15-28.    Feb.  1912. 

Constitutional  Status  of  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation. By  Ernst  Freund.  In  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review,  v.  2.  p.  43-59. 
Feb.  1912. 

Employer's  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation. By  E.  A.  Adams  and  W.  E. 
Sprackling.  Providence.  Legislative 
Reference  Bureau  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Library.     1912.    69  p. 

Summary  of  state  legislation  and  bibliog- 
raphy of  material  in  Rhode  Island  state  Ubrary. 

Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Commission,  Nebraska,  Pre- 
liminary Report  of.  Bulletin  no.  2  of 
Nebraska  Legislative  Reference  Bureau. 
Lincoln.     1912.     48  p. 

Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Commission,  Report  of,  together 
with  the  Hearings  held  before  the  Commis- 
sion. Senate  doc.  no.  338,  62d  cong.  ,2d 
sess.  Washington.  Superintendent  of 
Documents.     1912.     2  v.  214,  xvi,  1495  p. 

Employers'  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion and  Insurance.  In  American  Labor 
Legislation  Review,  v.  2.  p.  467-475. 
Oct.  1912. 

Analysis  of  laws  passed  in  the  United  States 
in  1912,  with  chart  showing  the  main  pro%d- 
sions  of  existing  state  laws  on  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  insurance. 
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Federal  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  By- 
William  J.  Kerby.  In  Surrey,  v.  28. 
p.  492,  493.    July  6,  1912. 

First  Four  Months'  Operation  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  By  Charles  A.  Pratt,  J.  H, 
Wallace,  and  Hamilton  Higday.  In 
Human  Engineering,  v.  2.  p.  17-22. 
Apr.  1912. 

History  and  Analysis  of  the  Washington  Com- 
pensation Act.  By  Paul  E.  Page.  In 
Human  Engineering,  v.  2.  p.  11-16. 
Apr.  1912. 

History  and  Operation  of  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation in  Great  Britain.  By  Launcelot 
Packer.  Senate  doc.  no.  618.  62d  cong. 
2d  sess.  Washington.  Superintendent 
of  Documents.     1912.     71  p. 

How  Germany  Deals  with  Workmen's  In- 
juries. By  Eva  Elise  vom  Batjr.  In 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  v.  27.  p. 
470-487.     Sept.  1912. 

Industrial  Betterment  Activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Metal  Trades  Association.  By 
Robert  Wuest.  In  Human  Engineering. 
V.  2.    p.  132-142.    Aug.  1912. 

Same  in  Annals  of  American  Academy,  Nov. 
1912.     p.  74-85. 

Industrial  Insurance  Commission  of  Wash- 
ington. Review  of  the  First  Eight 
Months'  Operation  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  By  C.  A.  Pratt. 
In  Human  Engineering,  v.  2.  p.  115-120. 
Aug.  1912. 

Interim  Report  by  Ontario  Commissioner  on 
Workmen's  Compensation.  In  Canadian 
Labour  Gazette.  v.  12.  p.  980-982. 
Ottawa.     Apr.  1912. 

Liability,  Compensation,  Responsibility.  By 
George  W.  Mixter.  In  Proceedings  of 
16th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Founders'  Association  at  New  York  City, 
Nov.  20,  21,  1912.    p.  59-82. 

Loi  Federale  sur  les  Assurances  en  Suisse.  By 
Ph.  Favarger.  In  Journal  des  Econo- 
mistes.  71st  year.  Paris.  Mar.  15,  1912. 
p.  447-454. 

Massachusetts  Employees  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation. 1st  Annual  Statement,  for  Six 
Months  Ending  Dec.  31,  1912.  Boston. 
19  p. 

Report  of  the  directors  of  the  association  on 
the  work  for  the  six  months'  period  from  July 
1  to  Dec.  31,  1912.  In  addition  to  the  report, 
the  pamphlet  contains  an  outline  of  the  system 
of  merit  rating  of  employers  for  workmen's 
compensation  insurance. 


National  Outlook  for  Compensation  Legis- 
lation. By  Adelbert  Moot.  In  Survey. 
V.  27.    p.  1905-1908.     Mar.  9,  1912. 

Opinions  of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  Dealing  with  Work-, 
men's  Compensation  under  the  Act  of 
Congress  Approved  May  30,  1908,  De- 
livered from  Aug.  1908  to  Aug.  1912. 
Washington.  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.     1912.     646  p. 

Present  Status  of  Workmen's  Compensation 
Legislation.  By  Miles  M.  Dawson.  In 
Proceedings  of  16th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Founders'  Association  at  New 
York  City,  Nov.  20,  21,  1912.     p.  92-106. 

Rules  of  Procedure  [under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law  of  Michigan].  Lansing. 
Industrial  Accident  Board.  Oct.  9,  1912. 
Ip. 

Nine  rules  defining  the  system  of  reporting 
accidents  and  making  and  keeping  records  of 
adjustment  and  payment  of  compensation. 

State  Workmen's  Compensation  Legislation. 
In  American  Labor  Legislation  Review. 
V.  2.     p.  565-567.     Dec.  1912. 

With  chart  showing  main  provisions  of 
existing  state  laws. 

Statistik  der  Heilbehandlung  bei  den  Ver- 
sicherungsanstalten  und  Zu^elassenen  Kas- 
seneinrichtungen  der  Invalidenversicherung 
fur  die  Jahre  1906-11.  Berlin.  Behrend. 
1912.     193  p. 

A  statistical  analysis  of  data  gathered  by 
German  public  insurance  authorities,  covering 
the  years  1906-1911. 

Suggestions  in  Regard  to  the  Operation  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  Ulinois. 
Springfield.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
1912. 

Summary  of  the  Laws  of  Other  Countries  on 
Worktnen's  Compensation.  Senate  doc. 
no.  643.  62d  cong.  2d  sess.  Washing- 
ton. Superintendent  of  Documents. 
1912.     57  p. 

Gives  in  addition  to  the  summary  of  laws  of 
foreign  countries  the  text  of  the  United  States 
federal  laws  of  1908  on  employers'  liability  and 
workmen's  compensation  and  the  British  work- 
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nati. W.  H.  Anderson  Co.  1912.  2d 
edition.     Ixiii,  755  p. 
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Workmen's  Compensation  for  Accidents.  By 
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See  also  references  under  Insurance. 
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THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Strikes  and  Lockouts,  1912. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  results  of  the  Bureau's  investigations  in  the  matter  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  during  1912  show  a  greater  amount  of  unrest  in  the  industries  of 
Massachusetts  than  in  any  year  since  statistics  of  labor  disputes  have 
been  collected,  i.e.,  since  1881,  The  number  of  strikers  (48,007)  was 
greater  than  during  any  year,  the  nearest  approach  to  this  number  being 
in  1894  when  44,245  workers  were  on  strike.  The  total  number  of  em- 
ployees thrown  out  of  work,  including  strikers  and  non-strikers,  was 
94,553,  the  highest  number  recorded  in  any  year,  and  the  time  lost  as  a 
result  of  strikes  (2,313,466  working  days)  has  been  exceeded  only  in  1904, 
the  year  of  the  great  textile  strike  at  Fall  River,  when  25,000  cotton- 
mill  operatives  were  out  of  work  for  over  six  months.  On  the  hypothesis 
that  the  average  working  year  is  300  days,  the  working  time  lost  during 
the  calendar  year  1912  was  equivalent  to  the  labor  of  7,711  workpeople 
for  one  year. 

The  strikes  commencing  in  1912  which  involved  the  largest  numbers 

of  employees  were:  (1)  The  strike  of  textile  workers  at  Lawrence  against 

a  reduction  in  weekly  earnings  which  took  effect  upon  the  enforcement  of 

the  54-hour  law  in  January,  1912;  (2)  the  strike  of  cotton-mill  operatives 

at  Lowell  for  an  increase  in  wages  above  the  advance  already  determined 

upon  by  the  mills  after  the  settlement  of  the  strike  at  Lawrence;  (3)  the 

strike  of  weavers  in  the  cotton  mills  at  New  Bedford  in  July  for  the 

abolition  of  the  grading  system;  (4)  the  strike  of  longshoremen  in  Boston, 

.  in  January,  for  an  increase  in  wages;  and  (5)  the  strike  of  street  railway 

;  employees  in  Boston,  in  June,  for  the  right  to  organize.     In  the  Lawrence 

■  strike  about  21,000  workers  were  involved,   causing  a  loss  in  working 

I  time  of  approximately  750,000  days.     The  approximate  number   of   em- 

!  ployees  involved  and  the  number  of  working  days  lost  in  the  other  strikes 

were:  Lowell,  cotton-mill  operatives,  14,049  employees  and  315,189  work- 
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ing  days  lost;  New  Bedford,  weavers,  13,643  employees  and  637,230 
working  days  lost;  Boston,  longshoremen,  2,2S5  employees  and  13,710. 
working  days  lost. 

Of  all  the  workpeople  who  struck  during  1912,  36.5  per  cent  were  in 
the  cotton  goods  industry,  25.3  per  cent  were  in  the  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  industry,  and  7.6  per  cent  were  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 

The  principal  causes  of  disputes  beginning  in  1912  were  questions  of 
wages  and  working  conditions,  the  former  invohdng  66.1  per  cent  of  all 
the  strikers  and  the  latter  29.8  per  cent.  Strikes  for  increases  in  wages 
involved  22,664,  or  47.2  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers,  while  in  strikes 
against  reductions  in  wages  there  were  8,871,  or  18.5  per  cent  of  all  the 
strikers   concerned   in  the   disputes   of   1912. 

Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  strikers  were  successful  in  gaining  better 
conditions  than  existed  before  the  strike,  while  35.3  per  cent  were  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  all  of  their  demands.  The  number  of  strikers  who 
failed  in  securing  any  of  their  demands  was  somewhat  less  than  in  recent 
years  (39.0  in  1912,  42.7  in  1911,  51.8  in  1910,  and  45.1  in  1909). 

Boston,  Lawrence.  Lowell,  and  Xew  Bedford  were  the  cities  most 
affected  by  strikes.  In  Lawrence  there  were  23,S9S  employees  involved 
and  764,337  working  days  lost;  in  Lowell,  16,292  employees  were  involved 
and  352,049  working  days  lost;  in  Xew  Bedford,  14,122  employees  were 
involved  and  640,202  working  days  lost;  in  Boston,  10,672  employees 
were  involved  and  122,386  working  days  lost. 

Of  the  294  strikes  in  1912  there  were  66,  or  22.4  per  cent  (20.3  in 
1911),  LnvoMng  22,268  strikers,  in  which  the  demands  of  the  strikers 
were  presented  in  writing  before  the  cessation  of  work. .  In  three  strikes, 
invoh"ing  559  strikers,  demands  were  presented  in  writing  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  work.  Of  the  130  strikes  ordered  by  labor  organizations  the 
demands  were  presented  in  writing  before  the  cessation  of  work  in  60, 
or  46.1  per  cent  (32.0  in  1911);  and  of  the  162  strikes  not  ordered  by 
labor  organizations  the  demands  were  presented  in  writing  in  6,  or  3.7 
per  cent  (5.4  in  1911).  In  46  strikes,  invoh"ing  5,366  strikers,  written 
agreements  were  signed  at  the  settlement  of  the  strike. 

A  syllabus  of  the  introductory  portion  of  this  report  is  given  below, 
the  statistical  tables  dealing  with  details  being  given  on  pages  41  to  95, 
definitions  and  explanation  of  terms  on  pages  96  to  98,  explanation 
of  scope  and  method  on  page  99,  and  specimens  of  the  forms  used  in  the 
collection  of  these  statistics  on  pages  101  to  104: 
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I. 

NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  AND   PERSONS  AFFECTED. 
1.    Statistics  of  Strikes  for  All  Industries. 

There  were  294  strikes  lasting  one  day  or  more  in  the  Commonwealth 
reported  during  the  calendar  year  1912  affecting  680  establishments.  In- 
volved in  these  strikes  were  48,007  strikers  and  46,546  other  employees 
who  were  involuntarily  thrown  out  of  work  as  a  result  of  the  strike 
action  of  others,  making  a  total  of  94,553  employees  affected  by  the  labor 
disputes  of  the  year.  The  approximate  amount  of  working  time  lost  as 
a  result  of  the  strikes  which  were  in  progress  during  the  year  amounted 
to  2,313,466  working  days.  As  compared  with  the  years  prior  to  1912 
since  statistics  of  strikes  were  first  gathered  in  Massachusetts  (1881),  the 
number  of  strikes,  strikers,  and  other  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in 
1912  showed  an  increase.^  The  number  of  establishments  involved  in 
1912  was  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1907,  and  the  number  of  work- 
ing days  lost  was  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1904,  the  year  of  the 
great  textile  strike  at  Fall  River. 

The  number  of  strikers  during  the  year  1912  was  48,007,  as  compared 
with  9,768  in  1911  and  44,245  in  1894,  the  year  for  which  the  largest 
number  of  strikes  was  recorded  in  Massachusetts  prior  to  1912.  The 
average   number  of  strikers  in  each  establishment  was  71  in  1912,  20  in 

1911,  and  150  in  1894.  The  cessation  of  work  by  the  strikers  forced  out 
of  employment  other  employees  in  the  same  establishments,  who  had  no 
grievance  and  perhaps  no  desire  to  strike,  to  the  number  of  46,546  during 

1912,  as  compared  with  6,742  in  1911  and  15,534  in  1894. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  strikes  which  occurred  during  the  year  were 
small  in  size.  Of  the  294  strikes  in  1912  there  were  115,  or  39.1  per  cent 
(56.8  in  1911),  in  which  less  than  26  strikers  were  involved;  182,  or  61.9 
per  cent  (75.7  in  1911),  in  which  less  than  51  strikers  were  involved; 
236,  or  80.3  per  cent  (90.5  in  1911),  in  which  less  than  101  strikers  were 
involved;  and  only  14,  or  4.8  per  cent  (0.5  in  1911),  in  which  more  than 

1  In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  survey  of  the  amount  of  unrest  in  the  industries  of  the  Commonwealth,  in 
so  far  as  this  may  be  illustrated  by  strikes,  it  would  be  proper  to  add  to  these  figures  the  data  relating  to  those 
strikes  which  were  of  less  than  one  day's  duration  and  the  protest  strikes  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World; 
i.e.,  39  strikes,  54  establishments,  9,018  strikers,  4,979  other  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  and  approximately 
36,335  working  days  lost.  These  figures,  when  added  to  those  given  in  the  text  above,  show  that  there  were 
actually  333  strikes,  734  establishments  involved,  57,025  strikers,  51,525  other  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
2,349,801  working  days  lost. 
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500  strikers  were  involved.  In  six  strikes  there  were  more  than  1,000 
strikers,  namely,  the  strikes  of  1,036  cotton-mill  operatives  in  Adams, 
2,200  street  railway  employees  in  Boston,  2,285  longshoremen  in  Boston, 
4,788  weavers  in  New  Bedford,  5,909  cotton-mill  operatives  in  Lowell, 
and  8,404  textile  workers  in  Lawrence.  In  a  consideration  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  affected  by  strikes  during  the  year,  including  both 
strikers  and  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  we  find  that  in  99,  or  33.7 
per  cent  (51.4  in  1911)  of  all  the  strikes,  there  were  less  than  26  employees 
involved;  in  160,  or  54.4  per  cent  (68.9  in  1911)  of  the  strikes,  there  were 
less  than  51  employees  involved;  in  209,  or  71.1  per  cent  (81.1  in  1911), 
there  were  less  than  101  employees  involved;  in  29,  or  9.9  per  cent  (1.8 
in  1911),  there  were  more  than  500  employees  involved;  and  in  10,  or 
3.4  per  cent  (0.5  in  1911),  there  were  more  than  1,000  employees  in- 
volved. The  strike  of  8,404  textile  workers  in  Lawrence  threw  12,786 
other  textile  workers  out  of  work;  the  strike  of  94  loomfixers  in  Clinton 
threw  2,043  other  cotton-mill  operatives  out  of  work;  the  strike  of  67 
McKay  stitchers  in  Lynn  threw  1,162  other  shoe  workers  out  of  work; 
the  strike  of  18  weavers  in  Webster  threw  707  other  cotton-mill  operatives 
out  of  work;  and  the  strike  of  45  shoe  cutters  in  Salem  threw  500  other 
shoe  workers  out  of  work. 

2.  Lockouts. 
Of  the  294  disputes  which  occurred  during  the  year  only  two  might 
be  classified  as  lockouts.  In  these  two  lockouts  there  were  two  establish- 
ments affected  and  123  employees  were  locked  out,  throwing  400.  other 
employees  out  of  work.  The  approximate  amount  of  working  time  lost 
was  2,338  days. 

3.    Localities  Affected. 

In  Boston  there  were  54  strikes,  or  18.4  per  cent  (25.2  in  1911)  of  all 
the  strikes;  147  establishments,  or  21.6  per  cent  (24.4  in  1911)  of  all  the 
establishments  affected;  9,059  strikers,  or  18.9  per  cent  (20.7  in  1911) 
of  the  total  number;  and  122,386  working  days  lost,  or  5.3  per  cent  (9.4 
in  1911)  of  the  time  lost  by  all  the  disputes  in  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  year.  In  Fall  River  there  were  29  strikes  (9  in  1911);  in  Lynn,  28 
(35  in  1911);  in  Lawrence,  17  (6  in  1911);  in  Haverhill,  15  (4  in  1911). 

The  cities  in  which  a  large  number  of  establishments  were  involved 
were:  Boston,  147  (120  in  1911);  Lynn,  75  (64  in  1911);  Haverhill,  74 
(21  in  1911);  Fall  River,  59  (11  in  1911);  Worcester,  55  (31  in  1911); 
Lowell,  37  (35  in  1911);  Lawrence,  35  (6  in  1911). 

In  a  consideration  of  strikers  the  localities  which  showed  the  largest 
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numbers  were:  Lawrence,  10,143  (256  in  1911);  Boston,  9,059  (2,019  in 
1911);  Lowell,  7,915  (336  in  1911);  New  Bedford,  5,126  (192  in  1911); 
Fall  River,  2,771  (477  in  1911);  Lynn,  1,797  (1,347  in  1911);  Haverhill, 
1,365  (304  in  1911). 

The  amount  of  working  time  lost  by  labor  disputes  in  Lawrence  was 
approximately  764,337  working  days  (5,511  in  1911).  Other  cities  in 
which  a  large  amount  of  time  was  lost  were:  New  Bedford,  640,202 
(1,683  in  1911);  Lowell,  352,049  (4,750  in  1911);  Boston,  122,386  (22,047 
in  1911);  Clinton,  108,876  (33  in  1911);  Haverhill,  48,517  (9,288  in  1911); 
Lynn,  47,078  (66,376  in  1911). 

4.    Prevalence  of  Strikes  by  Industries. 

The  cotton  goods  industry  was  affected  by  strikes  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  industry  in  Massachusetts  during  1912.  In  this  industry 
there  were  51  strikes,  involving  93  establishments,  in  which  17,500  em- 
ployees struck  and  24,951  other  employees  were  involuntarily  thrown 
out  of  work,  while  the  amount  of  working  time  lost  was  approximately 
1,203,810  days.  Expressed  in  percentages,  17.4  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes, 
13.7  per  cent  of  all  the  establishments,  36.4  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers, 
53.6  per  cent  of  all  the  other  employees  involuntarily  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  52.0  per  cent  of  all  the  working  time  lost  was  in  the  cotton 
goods  industry. 

The  city  most  affected  by  strikes  in  the  cotton  goods  industry  was 
Fall  River.  In  this  city  there  were  25  strikes  (5  in  1911),  or  49.0  per 
cent  of  all  the  strikes  occurring  in  this  industry;  50  establishments  (5 
in  1911),  or  53.8  per  cent  of  all  the  establishments  affected;  2,636  strikers 
(382  in  1911),  or  15.1  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers  involved;  1,530  other 
employees  thrown  out  of  work  (none  in  1911);  and  approximately  30,552 
working  days  lost  (913  in  1911).  In  Lowell  there  were  five  strikes  in  11 
estabhshments  involving  7,204  strikers,  or  41.2  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers 
who  ceased  work  in  this  industry;  8,364  other  employees  were  thrown  out 
of  work;  and  343,422  working  days  were  lost.  In  New  Bedford  there 
were  four  strikes  in  15  establishments  involving  4,929  strikers,  8,995  other 
employees  thrown  out  of  work,  and  639,356  working  days  lost. 

In  the  building  trades  there  were  52  strikes,  or  17.7  per  cent  of  the 
strikes  in  all  industries;  151  establishments  involved,  or  22.2  per  cent  of 
all  the  establishments;  2,566  strikers,  or  5.3  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers; 
610,  or  1.3  per  cent  of  all  the  other  employees  involuntarily  thrown  out  of 
work;  and  49,615  working  days  lost,  or  2.2  per  cent  of  all  the  working 
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time  lost.  Of  the  52  strikes  in  the  building  trades,  24,  or  46.2  per  cent 
!  of  all  the  strikes  occurring  in  the  industry,  were  in  Boston;  the  nuinber 
I  of  establishments  involved  was  50,  or  33.1  per  cent  of  all  the  establish- 
[  ments  affected  in  the  building  trades;  there  were  1,735  strikers,  or  67.6 
^  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers;  585  other  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  or 
j  95.9  per  cent  of  all  the  other  employees  involuntarily  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  strike  action  of  others;  and  37,962  working  days  lost,  or  76.5  per 
cent  of  all  the  working  time  lost  in  this  industry. 

In  the  ivoolen  and  ivorsted  goods  industry  there  were  32  strikes,  or  10.9 
per  cent  of  all  the  strikes;  45  establishments  involved,  or  6.6  per  cent  of 
all  the  establishments;  12,122  strikers,  or  25.2  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers; 
I  13,493,  or  29.0  per  cent  of  all  the  other  employees  thrown  out  of  work; 
and  796,730  working  days  lost,  or  34.4  per  cent  of  all  the  working  time 
I  lost.  Lawrence  was  affected  to  a  greater  extent  by  strikes  than  were  any  of 
the  other  textile  centers.  Seven  strikes,  or  21.9  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes 
occurring  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  goods  industry,  were  inaugurated  in 
that  city;  9,471  operatives,  or  78.1  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers  in  the  in- 
dustry, were  directly  involved;  and  approximately  755,989  working  days,  or 
94.9  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  industry,  were  lost  by  the  operatives. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  there  were  46  strikes,  involving  135 
establishments,  or  19.9  per  cent  of  all  the  establishments  involved  in 
strikes  in  1912;  3,624  strikers,  or  7.5  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers;  5,058 
non-strikers,  or  10.9  per  cent  of  all  the  other  employees  involuntarily 
thrown  out  of  work;  and  the  amount  of  working  time  lost  was  approx- 
imately 129,640  days.  The  city  most  affected  by  strikes  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  was  Lynn.  In  this  city  there  were  19  strikes  (28  in  1911), 
or  41.3  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes  occurring  in  this  industry;  66  establish- 
ments (51  in  1911),  or  48.9  per  cent  of  all  the  establishments  affected; 
1,618  strikers  (1,164  in  1911),  or  44.6  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers  involved; 
2,369  other  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  or  46.8  per  cent  of  all  the  em- 
ployees thrown  out  of  work  by  the  strike  action  of  others;  and  approx- 
imately 46,186  working  days  lost  (64,522  in  1911),  or  35.6  per  cent  of  all 
the  working  time  lost  in  this  industry.  Haverhill  followed  with  nine  (one 
in  1911)  in  50  (18  in  1911)  different  establishments,  involving  755  (212 
in  1911)  strikers;  890  (18  in  1911)  other  employees  were  thrown  out  of 
work;  and  41,119  (8,713  in  1911)  working  days  were  lost.  The  figures 
for  Brockton  show  one  strike  (two  in  1911)  in  one  establishment  (two  in 
1911)  in  which  25  strikers  (32  in  1911)  were  involved;  no  other  employees 
were  thrown  out  of  work  (seven  in  1911),  and  175  (312  in  1911)  working 
days  were  lost, 
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5.    The  Effect  of  Labor  Organizations. 

During  the  year  1912,  130  strikes,  or  44.5  per  cent  (57.3  in  1911)  of 
all  the  strikes,^  were  ordered  by  labor  organizations;  489,  or  72.1  per 
cent  (77.0  in  1911)  of  all  the  establishments  involved  in  strikes;  and 
28,233,  or  59.0  per  cent  (63.3  in  1911)  of  the  strikers,  were  included  in 
strikes  ordered  by  labor  organizations. 

In  those  industries  in  which  the  largest  number  of  strikes  occurred, 
namely,  building  trades,  cotton  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  and  woolen  and 
worsted  goods,  the  following  were  the  percentages  of  strikes  and  strikers 
in  strikes  which  were  ordered  by  labor  organizations: 

Building  Trades:  Strikes,  90.4;  strikers,  95.4. 

Cotton  Goods:  Strikes,  17.6;  strikers,  75.8. 

Boots  and  Shoes:  Strikes,  62.2;  strikers,  80.2. 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods:  Strikes,  15.6;  strikers,  12.0. 

In  those  localities  in  which  the  largest  number  of  strikes  occurred, 
namely,  Boston,  Fall  River,  Lynn,  Lawrence,  and  Haverhill,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  percentages  of  strikes,  establishments  involved,  and  strikers, 
in  strikes  which  were  ordered  by  labor  organizations: 

Boston:  Strikes,  77.8;  establishments,  91.2;  strikers,  94.0. 

Fall  River:  Strikes,  10.3;  establishments,  45.8;  strikers,  8.4. 

Lynn:  Strikes,  78.6;  establishments,  92.0;  strikers,  70.4. 

Laivrence:  Strikes,  17.6;  establishments,  28.6;  strikers,  1.9. 

Haverhill:  Strikes,  60.0;  estabhshments,  91.9;  strikers,  91.4. 

6.    Women  in  Labor  Disputes. 

Of  the  48,007  strikers,  35,181,  or  73.3  per  cent,  were  males  and  12,826, 
or  26.7  per  cent  (12.4  in  1911),  were  females.  Of  the  46,546  employees 
thrown  out  of  work  by  strikes,  27,917,  or  60.0  per  cent,  were  males  and 
18,629,  or  40.0  per  cent  (32.3  in  1911),  were  females. 

In  the  corset  industry  all' of  the  strikers  were  females;  40.9  per  cent 
of  the  strikers  in  the  cotton  goods  industry  were  females;  36.0  per  cent 
in  the  woolen  and  worsted  goods  industry  were  females;  and  34.9  per 
cent  in  the  clothing  (women's)  industry  were  females. 

In  the  cities  most  affected  by  labor  disputes  in  1912  the  percentages  of 
female  strikers  were:  3.8  in  Boston;  46.8  in  Fall  River;  25.5  in  Lynn; 
33.0  in  Lawrence;  and  8.6  in  Haverhill. 

1  These  percentages  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  292  strikes,  excluding  the  two  lockouts,  since  it  is  obvioua 
that  a  lockout  could  not  be  ordered  by  a  labor  organization. 
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7.     Single  and  General  Strikes. 

Of  the  294  disputes  which  occurred  during  the  year,  235,  or  79.9  per 
icent  (81.1  in  1911),  were  single  strikes  and  59  were  general  strikes.  In 
the  single  strikes  there  were  235  establishments,  or  34.6  per  cent  of  all 
the  establishments  affected;  18,788  strikers,  or  39.1  per  cent  of  all  the 
strikers;  13,057  other  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  or  28.1  per  cent  of 
all  the  other  employees  thrown  out  of  work;  and  436,939  working  days 
lost,  or  18.9  per  cent  of  all  the  working  days  lost.  In  the  general  strikes 
there  were  445  establishments,  or  65.4  per  cent  of  all  the  establishments 
affected;  29,219  strikers,  or  60.9  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers;  33,489  other 
employees  thrown  out  of  work,  or  71.9  per  cent  of  all  the  other  employees 
thrown  out  of  work;  and  1,876,527  working  days  lost,  or  81.1  per  cent 
of  all  the  working  days  lost. 
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11. 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES. 

1.     Statistics  of  Causes  for  All  Industries. 

The  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages,  as  might  be  expected,  caused  a 
larger  number  of  strikes  than  any  other  single  cause.  This  demand  alone 
and  in  combination  with  other  causes  appeared  in  157,  or  53.4  per  cent 
(44.6  in  1911)  of  all  the  strikes,  and  in  436,  or  64.1  per  cent  (48.1  in 
1911)  of  the  establishments  affected  by  strikes.  This  was  also  the  most 
important  cause  so  far  as  the  number  of  strikers  was  concerned.  The 
percentage  of  strikers  in  strikes  due  to  this  cause  was  47.2  per  cent 
(42.2  in  1911). 

There  were  42  strikes  in  215  establishments  for  reduction  in  hours  of 
labor  alone  and  in  combination  with  other  causes.  The  desire  for  union 
shop  conditions  alone  and  in  combination  with  other  requests  produced 
44  strikes  in  88,  or  12.9  per  cent  (5.7  in  1911)  of  all  the  establishments 
affected.  There  were  four  sympathetic  strikes  involving  666  strikers. 
The  percentage  of  strikers  in  strikes  for  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  was 
8.6  (23.1  in  1911).  The  percentage  of  strikers  in  strikes  for  the  union 
shop  was  10.0  (5.0  in  1911).  Dissatisfaction  with  working  conditions  was 
the  cause  of  27  strikes  in  58  establishments  and  involved  14,284,  or  29.8 
per  cent  (7.4  in  1911)  of  the  strikers  in  all  strikes. 

2.     Causes  of  Strikes  Ordered  by  Labor  Organizations. 

In  those  strikes  which  were  ordered  by  labor  organizations  16,835 
employees,  or  59.6  per  cent  (50.6  in  1911),  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages; 
12,034,  or  42.6  per  cent  (1.0  in  1911),  because  of  dissatisfaction  with 
working  conditions;  3,829,  or  13.6  per  cent  (10.4  in  1911),  for  recognition 
of  union;  3,429,  or  12.1  per  cent  (34.0  in  1911),  for  reduction  in  hours  of 
labor;  3,409,  or  12.1  per  cent  (5.8  in  1911),  for  union  shop. 

In  the  strikes  which  were  not  ordered  by  labor  organizations,  8,871 
employees,  or  45.1  per  cent  (9.2  in  1911),  struck  against  reduction  in 
wages,  and  5,756,  or  29.3  per  cent  (28.2  in  1911),  for  increase  in  wages. 
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III. 

DURATION  OF  STRIKES  AND  TIME  LOST. 
1.     Duration. 

The  majority  of  strikes  which  occurred  during  1912  were  of  short 
duration.  Strikes  lasted  but  one  week  or  less  in  292  establishments,  or 
42.9  per  cent  (47.5  in  1911)  of  the  total  number  of  establishments  affected 
I  by  strikes  during  the  year;  in  these  292  establishments  there  were  20.7 
per  cent  (45.5  in  1911)  of  the  total  number  of  strikers  involved.  The 
number  of  establishments  affected  by  strikes  which  did  not  last  more 
than  two  weeks  was  401,  or  59.0  per  cent  (67.8  in  1911),  and  involved 
30.6  per  cent  (67.0  in  1911)  of  the  strikers.  There  were  25  establishments, 
or  3.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  in  which  the  strikes  lasted  more 
than  10  weeks  and  in  which  were  involved  but  5.9  per  cent  of  the  strikers. 
The  longest  strike  lasted  164  days  and  involved  48  strikers  and  four 
establishments  (257  days,  eight  strikers,  and  one  establishment  in  1911). 

The  duration  of  all  the  strikes  which  began  during  tbe  year  aggre- 
gated 11,889^  working  days  (8,301  in  1911).  For  each  estabhshment  in 
which  strikes  occurred  the  average  duration  before  the  places  of  strikers 
were  filled  or  the  strikers  were  re-employed  was  17.5  working  days  (16.9 
in  1911). 

2.    Working  Time  Lost. 
During  the  year   1912  the  total  number  of  working  days  lost  was 
2,313,466  (233,806  in  1911),  which  is  equivalent  (on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  average  working  year  is  300  days)  to  the  labor  of  7,711  persons  (779 
in  1911)  for  one  year. 

3.    The  Effect  of  Labor  Organizations. 

Strikes  ordered  by  labor  organizations  were  of  much  longer  duration 

than  those  not  so  ordered.     The  total  duration  of  all  the  strikes  ^  was 

11,877^   working   days    (8,278  in  1911).     The    average   duration    of   the 

strikes,  in  each  establishment,  ordered  by  labor  organizations  was  20.6 

'  Based  on  the  duration  in  each  establishment. 
2  Not  including  lockouts. 
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working  days  (60.5  in  1911),  while  the  average  duration  of  strikes,  in  each 
establishment,  not  ordered  by  labor  organizations  was  9.6  working  days 
(7.6  in  1911). 

4.  Prevalence  of  Strikes  according  to  Seasons  of  the  Year. 
The  large  proportion  of  strikes  which  were  begun  in  the  spring  was 
especially  conspicuous.  During  the  year  38.8  per  cent  (32.9  in  1911)  of 
all  the  strikes,  affecting  37.9  per  cent  (41.0  in  1911)  of  all  the  strikers, 
began  during  the  spring  months  (March,  April,  and  May);  26.5  per  cent 
of  all  the  strikes,  involving  27.0  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers,  began  during 
the  summer  months;  16.3  per  cent  of  the  strikes,  involving  29.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  strikers,  began  in  the  winter  months;  and  18.4 
per  cent  of  the  strikes,  involving  5.6  per  cent  of  the  strikers,  began  in 
the  autumn  months.  The  largest  number  of  strikes  in  any  one  month  j 
occurred  in  April,  when  there  were  49,  or  16.7  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes, 
involving  3,304,  or  6.9  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers.  The  largest  number 
of  strikers  involved  was  shown  in  January,  when  there  were  12,628,  or 
26.3  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  who  struck  during  the  year. 

5.    Strikes  of  less  than  One  Day's  Duration. 

The  principal  facts  that  could  be  obtained  relating  to  the  36  brief, 
labor  controversies  which  lasted  less  than  one  day,  in  which  there  was  an 
actual,  well-defined  cessation  of  work  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  de- 
mand, are  here  presented.^  The  cessation  of  work  ranged  from  one  hour 
to  eight  hours  (three-fourths  of  one  day);  802  strikers  were  involved,  of 
which  number  635  were  males  and  167  were  females;  36  different  estab- 
lishments were  affected,  in  which  31  employees  were  involuntarily  thrown 
out  of  work  as  a  result  of  the  strike  action  of  others.  Six  of  these  strikes 
were  ordered  by  labor  organizations  and  30  strikes  were  not  so  ordered. 

Thirteen  of  these  brief  strikes  were  successful,  five  were  partly  success- 
ful, and  18  failed;  418  strikers  succeeded  in  gaining  full  compliance  with 
their  demands,  207  were  partly  successful,  and  177  failed. 

Twelve  strikes,  involving  328  strikers,  were  inaugurated  for  an  increase 
in  wages.  Three  of  these  strikes  were  successful,  and  66  strikers  were 
granted  a  wage  increase;  in  three  of  the  strikes,  183  strikers  gained  part 
of  their  demands;  while  in  six  of  the  strikes,  79  strikers  failed  to  receive 
any  wage  increase.  Six  strikes  (98  strikers)  were  ^^^aged  over  questions 
of  trade  union  rules,  including  the  union  shop  principle,  trade  jurisdiction, 


1  These  36  strikes  are  not  included  in  the  statistics  of  strikes  which  occurred  during  1912. 
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and  apprentice  rules;  four  of  these  strikes  (86  strikers)  were  successful 
and  two  (12  strikers)  failed.  Six  strikes,  involving  190  strikers,  were 
'caused  by  dissatisfaction  with  working  conditions.  Three  of  these  strikes 
were  entirely  successful  and  171  strikers  were  granted  their  demands;  in 
one  strike,  eight  strikers  succeeded  in  gaining  part  of  their  demands; 
while  in  two  strikes,  11  strikers  failed  to  gain  any  of  their  demands. 
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IV. 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES. 

1.    Introductory. 

The  proportion  of  strikers  who  succeeded  in  gaining  better  conditions 
than  existed  before  the  strike  was  61.0  per  cent  (57.3  in  1911),  while  35.3 
per  cent  (24.1  in  1911)  were  successful  in  obtaining  all  of  their  demands. 
The  proportion  of  strikers  who  failed  in  securing  any  of  their  demands 
was  39.0  per  cent  (42.7  in  1911). 

Of  the  265  establishments  in  which  strikes  failed  the  places  of  the  | 
majority  of  the  strikers  were  filled  in  149,  or  56.2  per  cent  of  the  establish- 
ments, and  approximately  4,577,  or  24.4  per  cent  (55.4  in  1911)  of  the  em- 
ployees, lost  their  positions.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  determine  how 
long  it  took  those  strikers  whose  positions  were  filled  by  others  to  obtain 
work  elsewhere  under  conditions  as  favorable  as  those  which  they  had 
before  striking. 

2.    The  Effect  of  Labor  Organizations. 

In  strikes  which  were  ordered  by  labor  organizations  52.7  per  cent 
(66.5  in  1911)  of  the  employees  who  struck  during  the  year  were  success- 
ful in  gaining  better  conditions  than  existed  before  the  cessation  of  work, 
while  in  strikes  which  were  not  ordered  by  labor  organizations  the  per- 
centage of  strikers  who  succeeded  wholly  or  in  part  in  gaining  their 
demands  was  72.9  (40.6  in  1911). 

The  proportion  of  strikers  involved  in  strikes  ordered  by  labor  or- 
ganizations in  1912  who  were  entirely  successful  was  19.3  per  cent  (25.2 
in  1911);  in  strikes  not  so  ordered  the  percentage  of  strikers  entirely 
successful  was  58.2  (22.2  in  1911).  In  the  strikes  ordered  by  labor 
organizations  47.3  per  cent  of  the  strikers  (33.5  in  1911)  failed  entirely,^ 
as  compared  with  27.1  per  cent  (59.4  in  1911)  in  the  case  of. strikes  not 
ordered  by  labor  organizations.  These  figures  show  a  degree  of  success 
among  strikers  in  strikes  not  ordered  by  labor  organizations  far  above 
that  among  strikers  in  ordered  strikes,  a  result  which  is  very  different 
from  conditions  in  preceding  years  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  successful  strike  of  textile  workers  at  Lawrence,  in  which 
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8,404  strikers  were  involved,  was  not  ordered  by  a  labor  organization,  al- 
though the  success  of  the  strike  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  effec- 
tive leadership  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  in  organizing  the 
strikers  into  a  militant  body  of  class-conscious  workers. 

3.    Results  as  Dependent  upon  Causes. 

In  strikes  for  increased  wages,  63.3  per  cent  of  the  employees  con- 
cerned were  successful  in  their  demands  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  strikes 
against  a  reduction  in  wages  96.0  per  cent  (25.6  in  1911)  of  the  employees 
engaged  attained  their  objects  in  whole  or  in  part.  Strikes  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  hours  were  quite  successful,  70.8  per  cent  (76.1  in  1911)  of  the 
strikers  gaining  their  demands  in  whole  or  in  part.  Strikes  for  the  closed 
shop  were  not  very  successful,  the  percentage  showing  32.6  per  cent  of  the 
employees  attaining  that  object  as  compared  with  72,7  per  cent  in  1911. 

In  strikes  for  recognition  of  union,  70.8  per  cent  of  the  strikers  were 
successful  in  whole  or  in  part.  Strikes  waged  on  account  of  dissatisfaction 
with  working  conditions  were  generally  unsuccessful,  only  11.5  per  cent 
of  the  strikers  gaining  any  of  their  demands. 

4.     Results  According  to  Duration. 

Of  all  the  strikes  which  took  place  during  1912,  those  which  occurred 
in  29.8  per  cent  (33.2  in  1911)  of  the  establishments  resulted  in  entire 
success.  Short  strikes,  lasting  one  week  or  less,  were  considerably  more 
successful  than  all  strikes  combined,  those  in  47.6  per  cent  of  the  estab- 
lishments (50.2  in  1911)  being  wholly  successful.  Strikes  lasting  two 
weeks  or  less  were  more  successful  than  all  strikes  combined,  40.9  per 
cent  (42.9  in  1911)  being  wholly  successful.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  results  for  all  strikes  are  themselves  greatly  affected 
by  the  short  strikes,  which  are  more  numerous  than  the  long  ones.  The 
proportion  of  partly  successful  strikes  among  those  lasting  one  week  or 
less  was  smaller  than  the  proportion  for  the  entire  number  of  strikes,  and 
the  proportion  of  those  lasting  two  weeks  or  less  was  also  somewhat 
smaller.  Of  the  strikes  which  lasted  more  than  30  days  those  in  only  1.5 
per  cent  of  the  establishments  involved  (14.0  in  1911)  were  wholly  suc- 
cessful, while  strikes  in  51.2  per  cent  of  the  establishments  (31.6  in  1911) 
resulted  in  total  failure. 

In  short  and  long  strikes  the  relative  figures  with  regard  to  the  per- 
centage of  strikers  who  were  successful  or  unsuccessful  show  similar 
results  and  confirm  the   conclusions   already   stated,   although   generally 
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speaking,  strikes  lasting  one  week  or  less  (or  two  weeks  or  less)  are  slightly 
different  in  their  results,  as  measured  by  this  standard,  from  all  strikes 
combined.  Strikes  lasting  more  than  30  days  showed  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  wholly  successful  strikers,  10.4  per  cent  (14.4  in  1911),  as 
compared  with  35.3  per  cent  (24.1  in  1911)  for  all  strikes,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  failed  altogether,  46.0  per  cent  (36.9  in  1911),  was 
somewhat  larger  than  the  proportion  of  strikers  who  were  unsuccessful  in 
all  strikes  combined,  39.0  per  cent  (42.7  in  1911). 
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METHODS  OF  SETTLEMENT.^ 

The  most  common  method  of  settUng  strikes  was  by  direct  negotia- 
tions between  the  employer  and  the  employees  or  their  representatives. 
In  452,  or  66.5  per  cent  (61.7  in  1911)  of  all  the  establishments,  the 
strikes  were  settled  by  direct  negotiations  between  the  employers  and 
employees.  The  number  of  strikers  in  strikes  settled  in  this  manner  was 
28,277,  or  58.9  per  cent  (48.7  in  1911)  of  the  total  number  of  strikers. 
There  were  two  establishments,  or  0.3  per  cent  (6.5  in  1911)  of  all  the 
establishments  affected  by  strikes,  in  which  the  disputes  were  settled  by 
arbitration,  and  2,340  strikers,  or  4.9  per  cent  (14.0  in  1911)  of  all  the 
strikers,  were  in  disputes  which  were  settled  in  this  manner.  There  were 
149,  or  21.9  per  cent  (18.3  in  1911)  of  the  establishments,  in  which  the 
strikes  were  settled  by  filling  the  places  of  the  strikers.  There  were  77 
establishments  in  which  the  strikes  were  settled  by  other  methods. 

Of  the  452  establishments  in  which  the  strikes  were  settled  by  direct 
negotiations,  110  were  in  the  building  trades  and  96  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry.  Of  the  149  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  settled  by 
filling  the  places  of  the  strikers,  31  were  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry 
and  29  were  in  the  building  trades. 

1  Statistical  tables  relative  to  the  methods  of  settlement  may  be  found  on  page  51. 
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VI. 

THE  STRIKE  OF  TEXTILE  WORKERS  AT  LAWRENCE.^ 
1.    Introduction  and  Summary. 

In  Lawrence  fully  one-half  of  the  population  14  years  of  age  or  over 
is  employed  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  and  cotton  mills,  and  ap- 
proximately 60,000  (including  employees  and  members  of  their  families) 
of  the  85,892  people  living  in  Lawrence  are  directly  dependent  upon  earn- 
ings in  these  textile  mills. 

The  textile  strike  in  Lawrence  and  the  conditions  which  followed  were 
not  primarily  due  to  any  condition  peculiar  to  Lawrence.  The  general 
conditions  of  the  industry  in  Lawrence  are  more  or  less  typical  of  the 
textile  industry  in  all  of  the  large  distinctly  textile  towns,  and  the  strike 
in  Lawrence  and  the  conditions  attending  it  might  just  as  easily  have 
occurred  in  any  other  of  these  towns. 

The  strike  involved  all  of  the  textile  mills  in  Lawrence  and  occurred 
in  the  early  part  of  1912,  beginning  January  11  and  continuing  with 
little  abatement  until  it  was  declared  off,  as  far  as  it  affected  the  greater 
part  of  the  mills  and  employees,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  March  14,  and 
the  strikers  voted  to  return  to  work  in  the  mills  in  which  a  settlement 
had  been  effected  on  the  morning  of  March  18.  During  the  first  few 
days  of  the  strike  approximately  14,000  employees  withdrew  from  their 
work,  later  accessions  increased  the  number  on  strike  to  approximately 
23,000,  and  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  strike  there  were  still 
about  17,000  employees  out. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  strike  was  a  reduction  in  earnings,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  State  law  which  became  effective  January  1,  1912,  and 
which  reduced  the  hours  of  employment  for  women  and  for  children 
under  18  years  of  age  from  56  to  54  hours  per  week.  In  January,  1910, 
through  an  enactment  of  the  Legislature,  the  hours  of  this  class  of  em- 
ployees had  been  reduced  from  58  to  56  hours  a  week,  and  at  that  time 
the  rates  of  pay  for  both  time-workers  and  piece-workers  were  readjusted 
so  that  the  earnings  under  the  56-hour  week  remained  the  same  as  under 
the  58-hour  week. 


1  From  report  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  on  the  Strike  of  Textile  Workers  in  Lawrence,  Mass., 
in  1912,  printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  870,  62d  Congress,  2d  Session. 
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The  law  provided  that  notice  should  be  posted  in  all  mills  showing  the 
exact  number  of  hours  and  fractions  of  an  hour  that  were  to  be  worked 
each  day  after  January  1,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  54-hour  week.  The 
necessary  notices  concerning  hours  required  by  law  were  posted  in  all  the 
mills,  but  no  notices  were  posted  concerning  any  change  in  the  rates  for 
time  or  piece-workers.  In  the  minds  of  the  employees  there  was  un- 
questionably much  uncertainty  as  to  what  their  earnings  were  to  be  under 
the  new  schedule  of  hours. 

In  the  textile  mills  of  Lawrence  a  large  proportion  of  workers  are 
piece-workers.  In  the  principal  mills  the  employees  not  on  piece-rates  are 
practically  paid  by  the  hour.  One  of  the  complaints  of  the  strikers  was 
that  no  notice  was  given  as  to  the  reduction  of  earnings  that  they  suffered 
after  January  1.  The  representatives  of  the  mills  contended  that  as  the 
workers  who  were  not  paid  on  the  piece  basis  were  practically  paid  by 
the  hour,  the  posting  of  a  notice  of  a  reduction  of  hours  with  no  notice 
of  change  in  their  piece  or  time-rates  was  in  itself  notice  that  the  earn- 
ings of  time-workers  would  necessarily  suffer  a  reduction  of  two  hours' 
pay  a  week,  and  that  the  earnings  of  piece-workers  would  suffer  a  similar 
reduction,  unless  the  workers  found  themselves  able  to  accomplish  the 
same  amount  of  work  in  54  hours  that  they  had  previously  accomplished 
in  56. 

The  representatives  of  the  mills  further  pointed  out  that  when  in 
1910  the  hours  were  reduced  from  58  to  56  notices  were  posted  giving 
the  new  scale  of  time  and  piece-rates  that  became  effective,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  reduction  of  earnings  through  the  reduction  of  hours; 
and  that  the  absence  of  notices  readjusting  time  and  piece-rates  was  in 
.  itself  notice  that  the  reduction  of  hours  would  automatically  work  a  re- 
duction of  earnings. 

An  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  employees  of  the  Lawrence  mills 
were,  however,  foreign-speaking  men  and  women  who  required  something 
more  definite  and  specific  than  this  to  understand  precisely  the  effect 
upon  their  earnings  of  the  reduction  of  hours,  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  payment  for  work  done  after  Jan- 
uary 1  there  was  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  a  majority 
of  the  employees  as  to  what  their  earnings  were  to  be  after  the  reduction 
in  hours.  In  at  least  one  of  the  mills  a  delegation  from  the  more  skilled 
English-speaking  employees  called,  in  December,  upon  the  superintendent 
of  the  mill  and  was  told  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  rates  for 
either  time  or  piece-workers  and  that  both  classes  would  therefore  suffer 
a  reduction  in  earnings.     In  the  same  mill  instructions  were  given  to  the 
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foremen  to  pass  this  word  around  among  the  unskilled  employees,  and 
this  information  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  circulate  to  a  considerable  extent 
both  among  the  English-speaking  and  the  non-English-speaking  employees. 
However,  up  to  January  1  no  official  and  direct  statement  had  been 
made  public  on  the  subject,  and  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Lawrence 
English  branch  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  on  January  2, 
1912,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  see  the  mill  officials  in  Lawrence 
and  to  ask  for  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  the  change  of  hours 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  employees.  The  officials  of  some  of  the  mills 
refused  to  confer  with  the  committee.  The  ofiicials  at  one  mill  sent  back 
to  find  out  the  purpose  of  the  call  of  the  committee,  and  upon  learning 
what  it  was  they  returned  word  to  the  committee  that  it  would  have  to 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  main  ofiice  of  the  corporation  in  Boston. 

Although  dissatisfaction  over  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  in  earnings 
on  account  of  the  shortened  hours  had  really  begun  before  the  1st  of 
January,  it  is  evident  that  the  mill  officials  did  not  appreciate  the  extent 
of  this  dissatisfaction  or  the  possibilities  latent  in  it.  Late  in  December 
one  of  the  principal  mill  ofiicials  in  Boston  wrote  to  a  representative  of 
another  mill  in  Lawrence  suggesting  that  the  reduction  in  pay  would 
precipitate  trouble,  but  the  agent  of  the  mill  in  Lawrence  replied  that  he 
doubted  if  there  would  be  any  trouble,  and  at  the  worst  it  would  prob- 
ably be  confined  to  a  strike  in  a  single  mill. 

After  the  1st  of  January  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  employees  that 
they  were  to  suffer  a  reduction  of  earnings  grew  steadily,  and  with  it  a 
correspondingly  increasing  feeling  of  unrest  and  a  determination  to  resist 
any  such  reduction. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  strike  there  was  little  or  no  effective 
organization  among  the  employees,  taken  as  a  whole.  A  few  of  the 
skilled  crafts,  composed  principally  of  English-speaking  workers,  had 
their  own  separate  organizations,  but  the  10  crafts  thus  organized  had 
at  the  time  of  the  strike  only  approximately  2,500  members.  The  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World  had  also  some  years  before  this  established 
an  organization  in  Lawrence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  strike  they  claimed 
a  membership  of  approximately  1,000.  They  had  at  different  times  names 
on  their  rolls  in  excess  of  this  number,  but  it  is  estimated  by  active 
members  of  the  organization  that  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1912, 
there  were  not  more  than  300  paid-up  members  on  the  rolls  of  the  In- 
dustrial Workers. 

The  Industrial  Workers  were  organized  along  nationality  or  racial 
lines,  and  of  the  300  paid-up  members  about  200  were  in  the  Franco- 
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Belgian  branch,  which  was  largely  made  up  of  French  or  Belgian  weavers, 
with  some  few  English  operatives.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  1912  there 
were  only  about  2,800  definitely  enrolled  in  the  labor  organizations  out 
of  a  total  of  30,000  to  35,000  textile-mill  employees  in  Lawrence. 

The  increasing  dissatisfaction  over  the  prospect  of  reduced  earnings 
began  to  make  itself  more  manifest  among  the  low-paid  non-English- 
speaking  employees.  In  the  absence  of  any  effective  form  of  organiza- 
tion among  this  class  of  employees,  it  was  difficult  to  formulate  an  artic- 
ulate expression  of  opposition  to  the  reduction  in  earnings  or  to  bring 
it  properly  before  the  mill  officials;  but  as  the  first  pay  day  for  time 
worked  in  1912  approached,  meetings  began  to  be  held  which  indicated 
clearly  the  possibilities  of  trouble  that  lay  in  the  situation. 

The  employees  of  the  mills,  particularly  those  at  that  time  belonging 
to  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  and  those  later  affiliated  with 
that  organization,  had  been  holding  meetings  and  discussing  the  situation 
prior  to  the  strike,  and  some  races  —  Polish  and  Italian  —  had  voted  to 
strike  in  case  their  envelopes  on  January  12  showed  a  reduction  in  pay 
by  reason  of  the  change  in  hours.  The  English-speaking  members  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  had  advised  employees  not  to  strike 
until  better  organized.  Some  of  the  meetings  were  given  marked  publicity 
in  the  Lawrence  daily  papers.  The  Lawrence  Sun  of  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 11,  carried  the  following  news  item  with  large  head  lines  across  two 
columns : 

Italian  Mill  Wokkees  Vote  to  Go  Out  on  Strike  Friday. 

IN   NOISY   MEETING   900  MEN  VOICE  DISSATISFACTION   OVER   REDUCED    PAY   BECAUSE   OF 

54-HOUR   LAW. 

A  mass  meeting  of  almost  all  the  Italian  mill  workers  of  this  city  was  held  Wednes- 
day evening  in  Ford's  Hall.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  new  54- 
hour  law  and  to  hear  the  reports  of  the  different  committees  which  had  interviewed 
their  respective  mill  agents.  The  reports  were  unfavorable  to  the  900  people  who 
jammed  the  hall.  It  was  decided  that  all  Italians  of  all  the  mills  strike  on  next  Friday 
evening.  They  claim  that  the  wages  which  they  now  receive  because  of  the  54-hour 
law  are  not  sufficient  for  them  to  live  on,  and  that  they  want  their  pay  raised  to  the 
amount  which  they  formerly  received.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Angeline 
Rocco. 

The  Lawrence  Eagle  of  Friday,  January  12,  carried  a  news  item 
which  contained  the  following  paragraph: 

Will  Walk  Out. 
Voting  unanimously  to  walk  out  if  their  pay  for  54  hours  is  less  than  that  received 
for  56  hours,  several  hundred  Italians,  Poles,  and  Lithuanians,  who  are  employed  in 
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the  local  mills,  met  last  evening  in  Ford's  Hall.    A  majority  of  those  who  attended 
the  meeting  will  receive  their  pay  to-day. 

A  mass  meeting  will  be  held  Saturday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  in  the  city  hall,  at 
which  speakers  in  English,  Italian,  Polish,  and  French  will  be  present. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  non-English-speaking  operatives  in- 
volved, and  of  the  excitable  nature  of  these  operatives  and  the  possibilities 
of  damage  and  serious  disorder  if  they  became  thoroughly  aroused  under 
the  feeling  of  unjust  or  oppressive  treatment,  it  seems  strange  that  this 
matter  should  have  been  allowed  to  drift  up  to  the  first  pay  day  without 
any  effort  being  made  to  reach  some  agreement  that  would  prevent  an 
outbreak.  Up  to  this  time,  in  fact  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  itself  and 
for  a  short  period  after  the  actual  beginning  of  the  strike,  the  only  sub- 
ject of  unrest  among  the  employees  and  the  only  matter  discussed  by 
them  w^as  the  continuance  of  the  same  pay  for  54  hours'  work  as  they 
had  formerly  received  for  56  hours.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  any  effective 
organization  among  the  unskilled  non-English-speaking  operatives,  a 
definite  determination  to  strike  in  the  event  that  their  pay  envelopes  con- 
tained less  than  under  the  56-hour  schedule  had  evidently  been  arranged. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  in  the  meetings  of  employees  held  before 
the  strike,  in  the  inquiries  made  of  employers  by  employees  before  the 
strike,  and  even  in  the  discussions  of  the  situation  by  the  strikers  just 
after  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  the  employees  suggested  nothing  more 
than  the  same  pay  for  54  hours'  v/ork  as  had  been  received  for  56  hours' 
work  before  January  1,  1912. 

Shortly  after  the  strike  began  a  "strike  committee,"  representing  a 
large  majority  of  the  strikers  and  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the 
general  executive  board  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  for- 
mulated demands  which  included: 

1.  Fifteen  per  cent  increase  in  wages  on  the  54-hour  basis. 

2.  Double  time  for  overtime  work. 

3.  The  abolition  of  all  bonus  and  premium  systems. 

4.  No  discrimination  against  the  strikers  for  activity  during  the  strike. 
The  "strike  committee"  did  not  change  its  demands  throughout  the 

strike  except  that  after  the  arrest  of  Ettor  and  Giovannitti  the  demand 
for  their  release  from  jail  on  bail  was  added.  The  demands  of  the 
organizations  affiliated  with  the  Central  Labor  Union,  made  just  before 
the  middle  of  February,  differed  from  the  demands  made  by  the  "strike 
committee"  in  that  advances  were  demanded  for  specific  occupations  or 
crafts;  the  increase  demanded  for  most  of  the  occupations  was   15  per 
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cent,  although  in  a  few  occupations  20  per  cent  increase  was  asked,  and 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  more  skilled  crafts  as  low  as  4  per  cent  was 
asked. 

On  January  11,  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  there  was  no 
violence,  but  on  the  next  day,  when  several  thousand  employees  quit 
work,  they  marched  in  a  body  and  forced  their  way  into  two  of  the  mills. 
Property  was  destroyed  in  the  mills,  mill  windows  were  broken  by  pieces 
of  ice  thrown  by  the  strikers,  and  also  there  was  a  collision  between  the 
strikers  and  police.  On  the  following  Monday  morning  there  was  more 
marching;  also,  property  was  destroyed  in  other  mills,  and  again  there 
was  a  collision  between  the  strikers  and  the  police. 

To  assist  in  maintaining  order  in  Lawrence  during  the  strike  the 
regular  police  force  was  augmented  by  the  appointment  of  special  police 
and  by  the  addition  of  metropolitan  park  police  from  other  sections  of  the 
State  and  also  through  the  calling  out  of  a  number  of  companies  of 
militia.  The  militia  remained  on  duty  in  Lawrence  throughout  the  strike. 
Two  deaths  resulted  from  collisions  between  strikers  and  the  authorities; 
one,  a  young  Syrian,  was  stabbed  with  a  bayonet,  and  the  other,  an 
Italian  woman,  was  shot  and  killed  during  a  riot. 

Efforts  to  settle  the  strike  were  made  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  by  a  legislative  committee,  and 
also  by  city  officials  of  Lawrence  and  by  members  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  business  men  of  Lawrence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  strike  some  2,500  textile  mill  employees  were 
members  of  unions  organized  along  craft  lines.  Some  of  these  unions 
were  affiliated  with  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  while  others 
were  independent  organizations.  The  great  mass  of  the  unskilled,  non- 
English-speaking  employees  who  left  the  mills  were  not  organized  at  all, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  who  were  organized  under  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World.  The  employees  who  were  members  of 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  practically  all  of  the  unskilled 
workers,  and  some  of  the  skilled  crafts  united  for  the  purpose  of  the 
strike  and  selected  a  "strike  committee,"  and  this  committee  handled  the 
strike.  The  "strike  committee"  was  not  a  committee  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  and  a  number  of  its  members  were  not,  to  the  close 
of  the  strike,  affiliated  with  that  organization.  The  chairman  of  the 
"strike  committee,"  however,  and  several  of  the  dominant  figures  in 
the  conduct  of  the  strike  were  members  of  the  Industrial  Workers  at  the 
time  the  strike  began. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  strike  there  was  no  co-operation  between 
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the  crafts  organized  on  trade-union  lines  and  represented  by  the  Central 
Labor  Union  and  the  "strike  committee,"  but  there  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, considerable  hostility,  which  continued  with  increasing  bitterness 
up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  strike.  The  strikers  represented  by  the 
"strike  committee"  had,  as  already  indicated,  formulated  their  demands 
and  made  them  public  within  a  few  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
strike. 

It  had  been  believed  by  the  mill  representatives  during  the  early  part 
of  the  strike  that  the  skilled  operatives  affiliated  with  the  Central  Labor 
Union  were  not  on  strike,  but  had  left  the  mill  either  on  account  of  lack 
of  work  or  through  fear  of  violence.  In  the  early  part  of  February,  how- 
ever, these  organizations  definitely  joined  the  strike  and,  in  a  series  of 
meetings,  they  drew  up  a  list  of  grievances  to  be  submitted  to  the  mills. 

Thus  what,  in  the  beginning,  had  been  a  disorganized  and  more 
or  less  inarticulate  protest  against  a  reduction  equivalent  to  two  hours' 
earnings  per  week,  and  which  had  been  started  by  a  comparatively  few 
unskilled,  non-English-speaking  employees,  developed  into  an  organized 
strike  of  over  20,000  employees,  who  demanded  a  considerable  increase 
in  wages  and  radical  changes  in  w^orking  conditions  affecting  more  than 
30,000  textile  workers  in  Lawrence. 

The  strikers  secured  the  following  settlement  from  the  American 
Woolen  Co.  and  much  the  same  settlement  from  other  mills: 

Time  and  one-quarter  for  overtime. 

All  people  on  job  work,  5  per  cent  increase  flat. 

All  those  receiving  less  than  9|  cents  per  hour,  an  increase  of  2  cents  per  hour. 

All  those  receiving  between  9|  and  10  cents  an  hour,  an  increase  of  If  cents  per 
hour. 

All  those  receiving  between  10  and  11  cents  per  hour,  an  increase  of  1§  cents  per 
hour. 

All  those  receiving  between  11  and  12  cents  per  hour,  an  increase  of  Ij  cents  per 
hour. 

All  those  receiving  between  12  and  20  cents  per  hour,  an  increase  of  1  cent  per 
hour. 

No  discrimination  to  be  shown  to  any  one. 

Premiums  to  be  given  out  every  two  weeks  instead  of  every  four,  as  hereto- 
fore. [This  applied  only  to  a  few  occupations  in  the  mills  in  which  a  premium  plan 
was  in  force.] 

As  a  result  of  the  strike  some  30,000  textile-mill  employees  in  Law- 
rence secured  an  increase  in  wages  of  from  5  to  20  per  cent;  increased 
compensation  for  overtime;  and  the  reduction  of  the  premium  period  in 
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Certain  occupations  from  four  weeks  to  two  weeks.  Also,  as  an  indirect 
fesult  of  the  Lawrence  strike,  material  increases  in  wages  were  granted  to 
phousands  of  employees  in  other  textile  mills  throughout  New  England. 

2.     Arrests  in  Connection  with  THfc  Strike. 
Considering  the  fact  that  in  Lawrence  there  were  as  many  as  23,000 
persons  out  of  employment  at  times  during  the  strike  the  number  of 
iarrests  was  not  large. 

The  number  of  arrests  growing  out  of  the  strike  during  the  period 
from  January  12  to  March  13,  inclusive,  was  296.  More  than  296 
rrests  were  made  in  Lawrence  during  the  period  indicated,  but  only 
296  arrests  were  of  strikers,  or  persons  connected  with  the  strike,  or  in 
lany  way  grew  out  of  the  strike.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  cases  in 
the  police  court  at  Lawrence  grew  out  of  the  296  arrests,  and  the  cases 
were  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Fined, 220 

Sentenced  to  imprisonment, 54 

Discharged,  dismissed,  or  continued, 60 

Bound  over, 4 

Held  without  bail,    . 2 

Otherwise  disposed  of, 15 

Total, 355 

The  charges  most  generally  placed  against  those  arrested  were  dis- 
turbance, assault,  intimidation,  or  rioting. 

After  the  first  few  days  there  were  but  few  serious  clashes  between 
lithe  police  and  the  strikers  which  approached  the  nature  of  a  riot.  The 
statement  of  arrests  and  of  the  charges  against  those  arrested  do  not, 
however,  give  an  adequate  expression  of  the  conditions  in  Lawrence 
during  the  10  weeks  of  the  existence  of  the  strike.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  may  be  stated  that  few  strikes  involving  so  large  a  number  of 
employees,  unorganized,  undisciplined,  and  many  of  them  unfamiliar  with 
our  language  and  methods  of  government,  have  continued  as  long  as  the 
Lawrence  strike  with  so  little  actual  violence  or  riot,  it  must  also  be  said 
that  during  almost  the  entire  period  the  situation  was  a  tense  and  threat- 
ening one,  and  there  was  hardly  a  time  that  a  slight  cause  might  not 
have  produced  the  gravest  disorder  culminating  in  riot  and  bloodshed. 
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3.    Organization  of  Employees. 

Two  distinct  types  of  antagonistic  employees'  organizations  were 
represented  among  the  textile-mill  employees  of  Lawrence. 

First.  The  United  Textile  Workers  of  America  and  other  labor  unions 
affiliated  with  the   Central  Labor   Union   are   organized  upon   distinctly 
trade  lines,  each  organization  having  in  its  membership  only  such  persons  ! 
as   are  engaged  in   a   given   occupation.     While  these   organizations   are  ' 
carrying  on  a  struggle  for  higher  wages,   shorter  hours,   and  a  general  : 
betterment  of  conditions  of  labor,  as  viewed  from  the  wage-earners'  stand-  j 
point,  they  still  accept  the  existing  social  order  and  the  continuance  of 
the  wage  system.  i 

Second.  The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,   a  union  of  workers  | 
without   regard   to   crafts.     In   opposition   to   the   basis   of   organization  i 
adopted  in  the  unions  above  referred  to,  the  Industrial  Workers  endeavor  ; 
to  bring  together  in  a  single  union  all  wage  earners,  irrespective  of  trade  i 
or  occupational  lines.     In  many  places,  on  account  of  the  heterogeneous  i 
character  of  its  members  and  the  lack  of  a  common  language,  the  or- 
ganization is  broken  up  into  sections  formed  upon  racial  or  nationality 
lines.     The  Industrial  Workers,  while  having  the  same  economic  aim  — 
the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  wage  earners  —  as  the  unions 
organized   along   craft  or  occupational  lines,   have   an   entirely  different  , 
program  for  the  attainment  of  this  end,  adopting  a  different  social  phi-  | 
losophy  and  being  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  industrial  j 
order  based  upon  the  wage  system.     One  of  the  mottoes  or  maxims  of  this  I 
organization  claims  that  "Labor  is  entitled  to  all  it  produces,"  and  another 
demands  the  "Abolition  of  the  wage  system."     The  preamble  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  states: 

The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  in  common.  There  can 
be  no  peace  so  long  as  hunger  and  want  are  found  among  millions  of  working  people, 
and  the  few,  who  make  up  the  emplojdng  class,  have  all  the  good  things  of  life. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the  workers  of  the  world 
organize  as  a  class,  take  possession  of  the  earth  and  the  machinery  of  production, 
and  abolish  the  wage  system. 

We  find  that  the  centering  of  the  management  of  industries  into  fewer  and  fewer 
hands  makes  the  trade  unions  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever-growing  power  of  the 
employing  class.  The  trade  unions  foster  a  state  of  affairs  which  allows  one  set  of 
workers  to  be  pitted  against  another  set  of  workers  in  the  same  industry,  thereby 
helping  defeat  one  another  in  wage  wars.  Moreover,  the  trade  unions  aid  the  em- 
ploying class  to  mislead  the  workers  into  the  belief  that  the  working  class  has  interests 
in  common  with  their  employers. 
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These  conditions  can  be  changed  and  the  interest  of  the  working  class  upheld 
only  by  an  organization  formed  in  such  a  way  that  all  its  members  in  any  one  industry, 
or  in  all  industries,  if  necessary,  cease  work  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  is  on  in  any 
department  thereof,  thus  making  an  injury  to  one  an  injury  to  all. 

Instead  of  the  conservative  motto,  "A  fair  day's  wages"  for  a  fair  day's  work," 
we  must  inscribe  on  our  banner  the  revolutionary  watchword,  "Abolition  of  the 
wage  system." 

It  is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working  class  to  do  away  with  capitalism.  The 
army  of  production  must  be  organized,  not  only  for  the  everyday  struggle  with  capi- 
talists, but  also  to  carry  on  production  when  capitalism  shall  have  been  overthrown. 
By  organizing  industrially  we  are  forming  the  structure  of  the  new  society  within  the 
shell  of  the  old. 

The  Lawrence  strike  represented  the  first  serious  industrial  clash  in 
New  England  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Workers. 
It  became,  therefore,  more  than  an  industrial  strike,  and,  within  the 
territory  of  its  activities,  took  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  what  might  be 
termed  a  social  revolution. 

No  adequate  conception  of  the  meaning  and  the  permanent  social 
consequences  of  the  doctrines  promulgated  during  the  period  of  the 
bitter  struggle  can  be  had  without  some  comprehension  of  the  spirit 
and  sentiment  that  animated  the  leaders  and  a  part  of  the  strikers.  In 
[Appendix  B  of  .  .  .  the  United  States  Bureau's]  report  are  given  copies 
•  of  circulars  and  posters  which  w^ere  widely  distributed  during  the  period 
of  the  strike,  and  some  of  these  indicate  the  temper  and  the  spirit  that 
lay  behind  the  struggle. 

In  considering  this  aspect  of  the  strike  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
■  the  great  majority  of  the  strikers  w^ere  non-English-speaking  immigrants 
who  had  been  without  any  effective  organization  or  any  method  of  col- 
lective bargaining  through  which  they  might  have  been  able  through 
orderly  processes  to  conduct  negotiations  with  their  employers  as  to  their 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  employment. 

While  there  was  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  the  or- 
ganization of  this  great  mass  of  unskilled  non-English-speaking  employees, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  existing  forms  of  unions  built  up  on  trade  lines 
do  not  readily  make  provision  for  the  organization  of  this  class  of  em- 
ployees. The  net  result  was  that  such  employees  were  left  unorganized, 
with  no  ready  means  of  formulating  any  protest  against  the  conditions 
under  which  they  felt  themselves  to  be  suffering;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  their  attempt  immediately  before  the  strike  to  express  their  opposition 
to  the  reduction  of  wages  was  given  neither  encouragement  nor  con- 
sideration by  the  employers.     It  naturally  followed  that  when  they  broke 
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out  in  a  hastily  planned  and  more  or  less  violent  protest  against  a  re- 
duction of  their  earnings  they  were  ready  to  follow  any  leadership  that 
gave  them  effective  direction  and  furnished  them  financial  resources  for 
their  struggle,  and  they  were  accordingly  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  give 
sympathetic  ear  and  in  many  cases  ready  acceptance  to  the  doctrines  and 
social  theories  promulgated  by  the  representatives  of  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World. 

4.     Relief  Organizations. 

When  the  strike  was  at  its  height  some  50,000  out  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Lawrence,  of  approximately  85,000,  were  without  employment 
or  any  source  of  income.  Included  in  the  50,000  are  the  23,000  strikers 
and  also  the  members  of  their  families  dependent  upon  them.  Without 
income,  any  savings  which  might  have  been  accumulated  from  their 
earnings  would  soon  have  been  exhausted  and  the  direst  suffering  would 
have  followed  quickly  without  the  prompt  establishment  of  relief  work. 

The  trade-unions  could  quickly  organize  to  furnish  relief,  but  only 
some  2,800  of  the  23,000  strikers  were  members  of  any  union.  The  re- 
maining 20,000  were  simply  out  of  employment,  without  any  income,  and 
without  any  financial  assistance  in  view. 

The  fact  that  an  organization  for  furnishing  relief  to  all  strikers  was 
immediately  established,  and  successfully  operated  throughout  the  strike, 
was  undoubtedly  the  all-important  factor  in  enabling  the  strikers  to  en- 
force their  demands  to  the  extent  they  did. 

The  relief  problem  was  a  comparatively  simple  one  for  the  older 
organizations  composed  of  skilled  employees  and  affiliated  with  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union.  These  organizations  represented  the  better-paid  em- 
ployees, and  they  also  had  an  established  system  of  giving  relief  during 
strikes.  The  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  Boston  offered  to  co- 
operate with  the  Central  Labor  Union  in  furnishing  relief  to  textile 
workers,  and  joint  headquarters  were  opened  for  the  distribution  of  supplies. 

The  "strike  committee"  which  represented  the  unorganized  strikers, 
those  who  were  affiliated  with  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  and 
a  few  of  the  unions  organized  along  craft  lines,  promptly  organized  a  re- 
lief committee  and  sent  out  an  appeal  for  funds  throughout  the  country. 
A  ready  response  was  received  and  contributions  continued  all  during  the 
strike.  The  relief  funds  came  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  were 
from  trade-unions,  individual  unions,  socialist  organizations,  and  private 
individuals.  The  amount  contributed  averaged  about  $1,000  per  day, 
but  on  some  days  the  amount  received  exceeded  $3,000.^ 

I  The  total  receipts  were  $62,564.40.    See  note  on  page  40. 
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In  addition  to  the  relief  furnished  by  organizations  of  the  strikers,  a 
trehef  station  was  maintained  by  social  workers,  and  a  great  amount  of 
relief  was  distributed  by  the  religious  and  civic  charitable  organizations 
of  the  city  and  also  by  private  individuals. 

5.    Wages  and  Houks  of  Labor  and  Conditions  of  Work  in  the 

Textile  Mills. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  strike  in  Lawrence  was  a  reduction  in 
earnings  growing  out  of  the  Massachusetts  law  that  became  effective 
January  1,  1912,  which  reduced  the  hours  of  employment  for  women  and 
for  children  under  18  years  of  age  from  56  to  54  hours  per  week.  A 
former  act  of  the  Legislature,  effective  January  1,  1910,  had  reduced  the 
hours  from  58  to  56,  and  at  that  time  the  Lawrence  mills  had  increased 
both  piece  and  day  rates  so  that  the  reduction  in  hours  per  week  from 
58  to  56  had  meant  no  reduction  in  weekly  earnings.  With  the  reduction 
in  hours  from  56  to  54  on  January  1,  1912,  the  time  and  piece-rates  were 
not  readjusted,  and  this  reduction  in  hours  meant,  therefore,  a  reduction 
in  weekly  earnings  of  3y  per  cent.  This  reduction  appears  slight,  but  it 
was  really  a  very  serious  matter  to  the  low-paid  textile-mill  employees. 
I  The  law  of  the  State  does  not  permit  the  employment  of  persons 
under  14  years  of  age.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  persons  in  Law- 
,  rence  14  years  of  age  and  over  —  men,  women,  and  young  persons  — 
[are  employed  in  the  textile  mills.  In  studying  the  Lawrence  strike,  wage 
data  were  secured  from  pay  rolls  for  21,922  textile-mill  employees,  or  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  people  in  Lawrence  14  years  of  age  and  over. 
The  average  rate  of  wages  for  the  21,922  textile-mill  employees  was  16 
cents  per  hour.  Approximately  one-fourth  (23.3  per  cent)  of  the  total 
number  earned  less  than  12  cents  per  hour,  and  about  one-fifth  (20.4  per 
cent)  earned  20  cents  and  over  per  hour. 

The  average  amount  actually  received  by  the  21,922  employees  dur- 
ing a  week  late  in  1911,  in  which  the  mills  were  running  full  time,  was 
S8.76.  Almost  one-third  (33.2  per  cent)  of  the  total  number  received  less 
than  $7  during  the  week,  and  approximately  one-half  as  many  (17.5  per 
cent)  received  $12  and  over  during  the  week. 

The  earnings  are,  of  course,  materially  affected  by  the  amount  of 
work  available,  and  while  it  was  not  possible  to  get  an  exact  measure  of 
the  slack  time  in  the  textile  mills  of  Lawrence,  sufficient  data  were  se- 
cured to  confirm  the  complaints  of  the  mill  employees  as  to  the  serious 
curtailment  of  their  earnings  by  reason  of  lost  time,  particularly  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years. 
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The  hours  of  work  for  women  and  for  minors  under  18  were  Hmited 
to  56  before  the  strike;  no  limit  was  placed  by  law  upon  the  hours  of  \ 
work  of  men.  During  the  week  for  which  pay-roll  data  were  secured  * 
57.2  per  cent  of  the  21,922  employees  worked  56  hours,  22.9  per  cent  i 
worked  less  than  56  hours,  and  about  an  equal  proportion  (19.9  per  cent)  \ 
worked  more  than  56  hours.  The  average  hours  worked  during  the  week 
were  54.4. 

The  distribution  of  the  21,922  employees  for  which  wage  data  were 
secured  into  sex  and  age  groups  was  as  follows: 

Number.        Percentages. 

All  Employees.  21,922      100.0 

Males.  12,150        55.  A 

18  years  of  age  and  over, 11,075        50.5 

Under  18  years  of  age, 1,075  4.9 

Females.  9,772        U.6 

18  years  of  age  and  over, 8,320        38 . 0 

Under  18  years  of  age, 1,452  6.6 

The  actual  economic  condition  of  the  families  of  the  workers  in  the 
textile  mills  in  Lawrence  can  not  be  easily  pictured  by  a  mere  statement 
of  individual  earnings.  It  is  obvious  from  the  figures  of  earnings  that  the 
full-time  earnings  of  a  large  number  of  adult  employees  are  entirely  in- 
adequate to  maintain  a  family.  Thus  the  full-time  earnings  of  7,275 
employees,  or  about  one-third  of  the  total  covered  in  this  investigation, 
are  less  than  $7  a  week.  Of  the  7,275  earning  less  than  $7  a  week,  5,294  j 
were  18  years  of  age  or  over,  and  36.5  per  cent  of  the  5,294  were  males. 
These  wages,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  Lawrence.  The  wages  of 
textile  workers  in  that  city  are  not  lower  than  in  most  other  textile 
towns.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  textile  industry,  as  far  as  earnings  are 
concerned,  is  in  large  part  a  "family  industry."  It  gives  employment  to 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  normal  family  of  five,  unless  the  father  is 
employed  in  one  of  the  comparatively  few  better-paying  occupations,  is  com- 
pelled to  supply  two  wage-earners  in  order  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life. 

From  a  study  of  the  table  showing  earnings  it  is  very  apparent  that 
in  many  occupations,  if  the  father  of  the  family  has  not  at  least  one  child 
old  enough  to  go  to  work,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  wife  to  enter  the 
mill  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  husband  in  order  to  maintain  a 
family.  Where,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  father,  the  mother,  and  three  or 
more  sons  or  daughters  are  at  work  and  contribute  their  earnings  to  a 
common  family  fund,  the  family  can  live  in  comfort  and  lay  a  tidy  sum 
aside  weekly  in  the  way  of  savings.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  economic 
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condition  of  the  head  of  the  family  in  one  of  the  poorer-paid  occupations, 
with  two  or  three  children  so  young  as  to  necessitate  the  mother  remain- 
ling  at  home  to  care  for  them,  is  one  of  extreme  hardship. 

Necessity  forces  a  large  number  of  wives  with  small  children  to  enter 
the  mills,  and  in  these  cases,  where  no  older  children  or  other  members  of 
the  family  remain  at  home  throughout  the  day,  the  small  children  are 
left  in  charge  of  other  families,  in  which  the  mother  or  some  grown  female 
member  of  the  family  looks  after  those  left  in  her  charge.  In  some  in- 
stances the  children  are  taken  out  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  the  country 
and  left  there  until  the  following  Saturday,  then  during  the  Saturday 
afternoon  holiday  the  parents  go  out  and  bring  the  children  back  home 
and  keep  them  until  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  The  usual 
practice  is,  however,  for  the  father  and  mother  to  take  the  children,  be- 
fore going  to  work  at  6.50  a.m.,  to  a  neighboring  family,  in  whose  charge 
they  are  left  during  the  day.  In  the  evening,  after  the  close  of  the  day's 
work,  the  children  are  again  brought  home.  In  families  where  there  are 
older  children  who  are  still  at  school  the  father  and  mother  go  to  work 
and  leave  the  older  children  to  take  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to 
the  family  in  whose  charge  they  are  to  be  left.  In  the  Italian  quarter 
there  is  also,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  churches,  a  day  nursery,  where 
a  number  of  parents  take  their  children  on  the  way  to  work  and  leave 
them  until  they  return  in  the  evening.  The  rate  usually  charged  for  the 
board  and  care  of  a  child  ranges  from  %1  to  $2  per  week. 

6.    The  Premium  System. 

One  of  the  demands  of  the  Lawrence  strikers  was  the  "abolition  of  all 
bonus  and  premium  systems."  This  demand  was  not  conceded  by  the 
employers,  but  they  did  agree  to  allow  premiums  on  earnings  for  a  two- 
week  period  in  all  occupations  in  which  the  premium  had  previously  been 
allowed  on  the  earnings  of  a  four-week  period. 

The  premium  system  is  in  use  in  only  tw^o  of  the  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  in  Lawrence  for  which  the  Bureau  secured  wage  data.  The  principal 
occupations  in  which  the  premium  plan  is  used  are  — 

Weavers. 

Loom  fixers. 

Second  hands  ^  in  weave  room. 

Warp  dressers. 

Slashers. 

Menders. 

1  "Second  hand"  is  a  term  used  in  the  textile  industry  to  denote  an  assistant  overseer. 
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The  premium  system,  as  actually  worked  out  in  the  mills  in  which  it  is  \ 
used,  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  is  explained  in  detail  elsewhere  in 
the  report.  The  purpose  of  the  system  is  to  induce  the  largest  possible 
output  by  each  employee.  The  method  of  securing  this  varies.  In  some 
occupations  a  premium  or  a  bonus  in  the  shape  of  an  amount  of  money 
in  excess  of  the  regular  time  or  piece  earnings  is  paid  to  each  employee 
whose  output  exceeds  some  fixed  standard.  In  some  other  occupations 
the  premium  or  .bonus  is  paid  not  directly  on  output,  but  for  attendance  — 
that  is,  it  is  paid  any  employee  who  has  not  missed  more  than  one  day 
during  the  four- week  period. 

In  some  instances  the  operative  simply  receives  a  specified  bonus  per 
unit  on  each  unit  turned  out  in  excess  of  the  minimum  fixed  for  the 
attainment  of  the  premium.  In  other  instances  the  system  is  more  com- 
plicated, a  graduated  premium  being  paid,  increasing  in  rate  as  the  earn- 
ings of  the  employee  exceed  the  earnings  fixed  for  the  minimum  premium. 
In  the  case  of  two  occupations  the  premium  is  paid  not  upon  the  earnings 
of  the  occupation  itself  but  upon  the  earnings  of  another  occupation. 
Thus,  the  loom-fixer's  premium  is  based  upon  the  earnings  of  the  weavers 
whose  looms  are  in  the  charge  of  the  loom  fixer;  and  the  premium  of  the 
assistant  overseer  of  the  room  is  based  upon  the  earnings  of  all  the  loom 
fixers  who  are  working  under  his  direction. 

The  premium  system  is  obviously  intended,  and  frankly  admitted  by 
the  employer  to  be  designed,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  individual 
worker  by  offering  a  reward  to  encourage  regular  attendance  and  to  in- 
duce an  increase  in  output  through  steady  and  rapid  work.  It  is  believed 
by  the  employer  that  the  system  attracts  the  steady  and  most  eSicient 
workers;  and  it  is  argued  that  since  the  full  standard  rates  are  paid  for 
work  in  the  occupation  in  which  premiums  are  paid,  there  is  no  unfair- 
ness to  the  employees  in  these  occupations,  but  merely  an  additional  re- 
ward for  regularity  in  attendance  and  efficiency  in  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  of  the  employees  to  the  system  is 
based  upon  a  conviction  that  it  is  a  plan  devised  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  speeding  up  the  employees  in  the  occupations  in  which  premiums  are 
paid.  This  tendency  toward  speeding  up,  they  hold,  is  further  accent- 
uated in  the  case  of  the  weave  room  by  the  fact  that  the  premiums  paid 
both  to  loom  fixers  and  to  assistant  overseers  is  determined  by  the  earn- 
ings of  the  weavers.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  weaver  the  premium  not 
only  appeals  to  his  own  self-interest  to  induce  intensity  of  work  on  his 
part  to  secure  the  increased  earnings,  but  the  payment  to  the  loom  fixer 
and  to  the  assistant  overseer  of  a  premium  based  upon  the  earnings  of  the 
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reaver  tends  to  induce  these  two  classes  of  employees  to  "drive"  the 
reaver  even  beyond  the  point  to  which  his  self-interest  would  urge 
dm. 

In  answer  to  the  contention  of  the  employer  that  the  regular  rate  per 
|init  of  output  is  paid  to  the  weaver,  that  he  therefore  loses  nothing  by 
the  adding  of  the  premium  system,  and  that  he  is  free  to  earn  it  or  not 
as  he  chooses,  the  employee  argues  that  weavers  who  do  not  earn  the 
premium,  and  thereby  fail  to  add  to  the  income  of  the  loom  fixer  and  of 
the  assistant  overseer,  can  not  long  remain  in  the  weave  room. 

A  further  objection  to  the  system  —  and  one  that  was  partly  met  by 
the  concession  of  paying  premiums  on  two  weeks'  instead  of  four  weeks' 
earnings  —  is  that  an  employee  might  for  a  period  of,  say,  three  weeks, 
or  even  more,  work  at  high  pressure  and  then,  through  illness  or  absence 
from  other  unavoidable  causes,  lose  the  benefit  of  his  extra  output  during 
that  period.  Thus,  in  some  occupations,  it  might  easily  happen  that  an 
employee  by  close  application  and  energetic  work  for  a  period  of  18  or 
20  days  could  turn  out,  say,  10  per  cent  more  than  the  amount  necessary 
to  be  turned  out  each  day  to  earn  the  premium  if  he  worked  the  full 
month.  If,  however,  he  should  be  unable  to  work  the  remaining  days  and 
his  earnings  while  at  work  did  not  total  the  minimum  earnings  fixed  as  the 
premium  basis,  he  would  secure  no  premium  at  all.  He  would,  it  is  true, 
receive  his  regular  rate  for  his  additional  output;  but  possibly  the  em- 
ployee working  next  to  him,  whose  earnings  might  exceed  his  own  by  only 
a  few  cents  and  who  reached  the  minimum  earnings  required  for  a  pre- 
mium by  working  a  few  days  longer,  would  receive  his  full  premium. 
It  is  impossible  to  convince  most  employees  that  there  is  not  injustice  in 
such  a  system. 

The  employees  were  very  emphatic  in  their  claim  that  the  premium 
system  produces  a  tremendous  nervous  strain  on  the  employee  toward 
the  close  of  the  premium  period  through  the  fear  that  illness  or  trouble 
with  his  machine  may  prevent  his  reaching  the  earnings  required  to  earn 
the  premium,  and  that  unexpected  bad  luck  of  this  kind  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  period  may  thus  entirely  lose  him  the  benefit  of  his  close 
application  in  the  earlier  period. 

The  employees  also  argue  as  a  matter  of  equity  that  if  the  employer 
can  afford  to  pay  an  advanced  price  for  the  increased  output  he  can 
also  afford  to  pay  at  the  same  advanced  rate  for  a  slightly  lower  output. 
The  employers'  countercontention  is  that  the  capital  invested  in  ma- 
chinery creates  a  fixed  charge;  that  every  idle  day  of  a  machine  requires 
a  proportion  of  the  fixed  charge  represented  by  that  machine  for  that 
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day  to  be  assessed  on  the  product  of  the  other  machines,  and  that  in  the 
same  way  reduced  output  on  any  machine  increases  the  fixed  charge 
against  the  product  of  that  machine. 

7.    Housing  and  Rents. 

Practically  all  the  textile  mill  employees  in  Lawrence  live  in  wooden 
tenement  houses.  The  most  usual  types  of  these  are  either  three  or  four 
story  buildings  and,  in  the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  city,  tene- 
ments occupy  both  the  front  and  rear  of  the  lots.  These  rear  tenement 
houses  can  usually  be  reached  from  an  alley,  but  the  principal  entrance, 
and  in  some  cases  the  only  entrance,  is  through  a  narrow  passageway  be- 
tween the  front  buildings. 

During  1911  only  11  of  the  135  permits  issued  for  dwellings  provided 
for  the  erection  of  one-family  cottages,  and  during  the  five  years  from 
1907  to  1911  only  slightly  more  than  one  dwelling  permit  out  of  seven 
provided  for  the  erection  of  one-family  cottages.  During  the  four  years 
from  1907  to  1910  permits  were  issued  for  903  dwellings  containing  2,654 
apartments.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  2,654  apartments  were  in 
buildings  containing  four  or  more  apartments  each,  and  more  than  three- 
fourths  were  in  buildings  containing  three  or  more  apartments  each. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  extracts  from  the  manuscript  of  the  Report 
of  the  Lawrence  Survey:^ 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  insurance  map  of  Lawrence  and  the 
maps  of  other  New  England  cities  in  the  number  and  size  of  rear  houses.  The  maps 
of  all  important  cities  were  examined.  In  those  for  Manchester,  Lowell,  Salem,  FaU 
River,  and  New  Bedford  certain  streets  have  front  houses  as  close  together  and  in  some 
blocks  as  large  as  front  houses  in  Lawrence,  but  the  rear  houses  were  not  as  numerous 
and  not  as  large.  Cambridge  and  Manchester  have  some  badly  grouped  blocks,  but 
the  houses  were  smaller.  Lowell  and  Salem  have  sections  of  blocks,  groups  of  4  to  18 
houses  each,  equaling  the  worst  congestion  in  Lawrence,  but  the  pages  in  their  maps 
do  not  display  the  conditions  on  the  Lawrence  map.  The  center  of  Lawrence  has  the 
largest  number  of  large  frame  houses  and  the  largest  number  of  rear  houses.  With 
Boston's  brick  center  excepted,  the  map  of  Lawrence  center  is  the  worst  in  New 
England.  .  .  . 

The  two  half  blocks  on  the  east  end  of  Common  Street  adjoin  each  other  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street  and  with  one-half  of  the  surrounding  streets  contain  3.2  acres. 
All  the  houses  but  three  are  wooden.  This  is  the  greatest  concentration  of  population 
in  wooden  houses  in  any  3  acres  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  No  3  acres  in  the 
State  exceed  it  except  at  the  infamous  centers  of  Boston,  where  the  houses  are  pre- 
dominantly brick. 

1  Report  of  the  "Lawrence  Survey"  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Todd  under  the  direction  ot  the  trustees  of  the 
"White  Fund." 
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The  present  building  regulations  of  Lawrence  are  inadequate,  as  is  in- 

licated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  inspector  of  build- 

ngs  of  Lawrence  for  the  year  1910: 

■I 
I     Each  year  I  have  recommended  that  the  city  council  take  up  the  matter  of  revis- 

lig  the  building  ordinances.    That  suggestion  is  not  out  of  place  at  this  time.    Last 

rear  and  the  year  previous  I  recommended  that  the  building  ordinance  be  revised 

i,long  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.    This  year  I 

nake  the  same  suggestion.    Under  the  present  ordinance  there  is  no  provision  for  foun- 

lations,  thickness  of  brick  walls,  size  of  floor  timbers  or  columns,  floor  loads,  lighting 

)r  ventilation  of  building,  protection  against  fire,  or  any  of  the  important  matters 

vhich  a  building  ordinance  should  restrict.    Of  course,  in  a  general  way,  some  pro- 

sdsion  has  been  made  in  the  ordinance  to  cover  some  of  the  matters  above  mentioned. 

iThe  law  should  be  specific  and  accurate  in  order  to  be  effective. 

With  the  compactly  built  squares,  the  large  percentage  of  wooden 
structures,  the  crowding  within  the  apartments  in  the  central  sections  of 
Lawrence,  and  in  many  tenements  very  poorly  lighted  stairways,  the  fire 
risk  both  to  life  and  property  is  very  great.     The  apartments,  practically 

1  without  exception,  are  supplied  with  city  water,  and  in  every  case  the 
apartments  are  provided  with  water-closets.  In  a  few  of  the  older  houses 
jthe  water-closets  have  been  placed  in  the  hallway  and  one  closet  must  be 
(used  by  the  occupants  of  two  apartments,  but  in  a  number  of  the  older 
'houses  and  in  all  of  the  newer  houses  every  apartment  is  supplied  with  a 
separate  water-closet. 

t  In  studying  conditions  in  Lawrence,  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
^visited  188  households,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  of  the  races  rep- 
■  resenting  the  unskilled  workers  in  the  textile  mills.  Of  the  188  house- 
holds visited,  109,  or  58  per  cent,  kept  lodgers  or  boarders.  The  total 
number  of  persons  in  the  188  households  was  1,309,  more  than  one-fourth 
of  them  being  lodgers  or  boarders.  The  average  number  of  persons  per 
apartment  was  a  little  less  than  7,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  per 
room  was  one  and  one-half.  One  hundred  of  the  188  households  occupied 
apartments  of  5  rooms  and  65  occupied  apartments  of  4  rooms  each. 
In  one  case  17  persons  occupied  a  5-room  apartment;  another  household 
of  16  persons  occupied  a  5-room  apartment,  and  in  another  case  a  house- 
hold of  15  persons  occupied  a  5-room  apartment. 

The  rent  per  week  varied  from  $1  to  $6,  but  the  amount  most  com- 
monly paid  was  $2  to  S3  for  a  4-room  apartment  and  $3  to  $3.50  for  a 
5-room  apartment. 

One  of  the  most  crowded  sections  of  Lawrence  is  occupied  by  South 
Italians  and  the  rent  they  pay  per  room,  while  somewhat  less  than  was 
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paid  by  families  of  that  race  in  the  most  congested  sections  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  is  higher  than  that  paid  by  households  of  that 
race  in  the  most  crowded  sections  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and 
Milwaukee.  This  comparison  is  based  on  the  Bureau's  study  in  Lawrence 
and  on  the  Immigration  Commission's  studies  of  immigrants  in  cities  in 
1907  to  1909,  as  published  in  volume  26  of  the  commission's  reports. 

Among  the  188  households  there  were  20  families  where  the  husband 
was  the  sole  wage  earner  and  where  there  were  no  lodgers  or  boarders. 
The  lowest  earnings  for  these  20  families  was  $5.10  per  full  week,  and 
the  family  consisted  of  husband,  wife,  and  three  children.  The  largest 
family  among  the  20  consisted  of  husband,  wife,  and  five  children,  and  the 
husband  earned  $11.09  per  full  week. 

Among  the  families  studied  there  were  176  with  both  husband  and 
wife;  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband  waa  employed  in  58  of  the  176 
families. 

8.  Prices  in  Lawrence. 
No  data  are  available  which  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made  of 
prices  in  Lawrence  with  prices  in  other  cities  of  the  country.  The 
Bureau,  however,  secured  quotations  from  Lawrence  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  prices  which  were  paid  by  textile  employees  in  that  city.  Among 
some  of  the  races  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  stew  beef,  costing  at  the  time  of  the  strike  from  10  to  14  cents 
per  pound.  There  is  also  a  large  call  for  fresh  pork,  at  about  16  cents  a 
pound.  Comparatively  little  butter  is  consumed  by  these  races,  but  con- 
siderable butterine  is  used,  and  leaf  lard  and  beef  suet  are  purchased  and 
rendered  for  use  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  Macaroni  and  spaghetti  are 
important  articles  in  the  diet  of  the  Italians.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  milk  consumed  by  textile  operatives  is  measured  from  cans,  and  this 
loose  milk  is  generally  sold  at  7  cents  and  the  bottled  at  8  cents  per  quart, 
but  even  with  fresh  milk  at  7  cents  a  quart  many  families  in  Lawrence  are 
unable  to  afford  fresh  milk  and  depend  entirely  upon  condensed  or  evapo- 
rated milk. 

Owing  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  women  are 
wage-earners  and,  therefore,  have  no  time  for  sewing,  the  proportion  of 
women's  clothing  sold  ready-made  is  very  considerable.  The  usual  dress 
sold  to  mill  workers  is  a  jacket  suit,  or  odd  skirt  with  a  shirt  waist,  or  a 
wash  dress  of  some  cotton  material  such  as  gingham  or  percale.  For  a 
suit  $10  to  $12  is  usually  paid,  for  a  skirt  from  $2  to  $5,  and  for  a  cotton 
dress  about  $3.  The  hats  most  commonly  bought  by  the  women  cost 
from  50  cents  to  $3.     Italian  women,  however,  wear  scarfs  instead  of  hatg 
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and  for  these  they  pay  from  25  cents  to  SI.  The  men  ordinarily  pay 
about  $15  for  a  suit  of  clothes  and  buy  an  additional  pair  of  trousers  for 
about  $2  before  the  rest  of  the  suit  is  worn  out.  Instead  of  overcoats, 
sweaters  are  worn  under  the  ordinary  suit  coat,  and  for  these  from  $1 
to  $7  is  paid. 

Fuel  is  of  necessity  bought  in  small  quantities  by  a  large  proportion 
of  Lawrence  households  because  there  is,  as  a  rule,  in  the  older  tenements 
very  limited  space  for  storing  coal  or  wood.  In  some  cases  a  corner  of  a 
hallway  at  the  head  of  the  stairway  is  joughly  boarded  up  for  a  foot  or 
two,  but  more  commonly  both  coal  and  kindling  are  bought  in  small 
quantities  and  used  from  the  container.  In  many  of  the  newer  tenement 
houses  provision  has  been  made  for  the  storage  of  coal  and  wood.  The  pur- 
chasing of  fuel  in  small  quantities  adds  very  materially  to  the  cost;  thus 
for  anthracite  coal  a  consumer  pays  from  10  to  13  cents  for  a  20-pound 
bag,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $10  to  $13  for  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  or  an 
increase  of  from  40  to  80  per  cent  over  the  price  if  pvirchased  by  the  ton. 

Furniture  is  usually  purchased  on  the  installment  plan  with  a  small 
cash  payment  down  and  payment  of  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  week. 

9.     General  Statistics. 

The  total  population  of  Lawrence,  according  to  the  United  States 
census  of  1910,  was  85,892,  and  of  that  number,  73,928,  or  86  per  cent, 
were  either  of  foreign  birth  or  of  foreign  parentage  and  11,964,  or  14 
per  cent,  were  of  native  parentage.^  Of  the  total  population,  51.8  per 
cent  were  native  born  and  48.2  per  cent  were  foreign  born.  Of  the  41,375 
foreign-born  persons,  7,696  were  born  in  Canada  (French);  6,693  in  Italy; 
5,943  in  Ireland;  5,659  in  England;  and  4,352  in  Russia. 

The  general  death  rate  in  Lawrence  per  1,000  population  of  all  ages 
in  1910  was  17.7.  From  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Census  Ofl&ce 
it  is  possible  to  compare  Lawrence  with  34  other  cities.  The  death  rate 
in  Lawrence  was  lower  than  the  death  rate  in  6  of  the  34  cities,  exactly 
the  same  as  in  2  other  cities,  and  higher  than  in  26  other  cities  included 
in  the  comparison.  The  cities  which  had  a  higher  general  death  rate 
than  Lawrence  were  Lowell,  Mass.,  19.7;  Washington,  D.C.,  19.6;  Port- 
land, Me.,  18.8;  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  18.6;  Fall  River,  Mass.,  18.4;  and 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  17.9.  Three  of  these  six  cities  which  had  a  higher  death 
rate  are  distinctly  textile  cities,  and  one  of  the  six  is  Washington  with  a 
large  Negro  population. 

•  The  census  does  not  report  birthplace  of  parents  of  Negroes  and  the  265  native-born  Negroes  in  Lawrence 
have  in  this  statement  been  included  with  the  11,964  of  native  parentage. 
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The  infant  mortality  in  Lawrence,  as  in  other  textile  cities,  is  very 
high.  This  high  infant  mortality  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  most  of 
the  large,  distinctly  textile  cities,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
land. In  1909,  the  last  year  for  which  final  figures  are  available,  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Census  Office  show  that  for  every  1,000 
births  in  Lawrence  there  were  172  deaths  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age. 
It  is  possible  to  compare  Lawrence  in  this  respect  with  34  other  cities. 
The  infant  death  rate  in  Lawrence  was  lower  than  in  6  other  cities  and 
higher  than  in  28  other  cities  included  in  the  comparison.  The  cities 
which  showed  a  higher  infant  death  rate  than  Lawrence  were  Man- 
chester, X.  H.,  263;  Holyoke,  Mass.,  231;  Fall  River,  Mass.,  186;  Lowell, 
Mass.,  185;  Detroit,  Mich.,  176;  and  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  173.  All  of  these, 
with  the  exception  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  distinctly 
textile  cities.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  comparison  of 
infant  death  rates  between  cities  of  the  United  States  can  not  much  more 
than  suggest  the  true  situation.  This  results  from  the  admittedly  im- 
perfect registration,  especially  of  births,  but  probably  to  a  less  degree  of 
deaths  also,  even  in  the  registration  cities  of  the  United  States  included 
in  this  table. 

Under  the  Massachusetts  law  no  child  under  the  age  of  14  years 
and  no  child  who  is  over  14  and  under  16  years  of  age,  who  does  not 
have  a  certificate  certifying  to  the  child's  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to 
write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  shall  be  employed 
in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment.  Approximately 
one-half  of  all  persons  in  Lawrence  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  are  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  mills.  During  1911,  400  pupils  withdrew  from  the 
grammar  grades  of  the  Lawrence  public  schools;  70  per  cent  of  these 
400  pupils  left  school  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  work.  .  .  . 

SuppLEMENTABT  XoTE  BY  MASSACHUSETTS  BuREAU  OF  STATISTICS.  —  During  the  Strike  appeals  were  made 
and  issued  to  the  public  for  contributions  to  the  stiike  committee  or  its  executive  officers  for  the  support  of  such 
of  the  strikers  and  their  families  as  were  in  need,  suffering,  and  want.  Acting  upon  the  belief  that  the  contri- 
butions were  being  used  for  other  than  relief  purposes,  an  injunction  was  asked  for  by  the  Attorney- General 
(James  M.  Prendergast,  Herbert  S.  Johnson,  and  Robert  A.  Woods,  Relators)  on  March  11, 1912,  against  the  with- 
drawal of  funds  from  the  Lawrence  Trust  Company  except  for  relief  purposes,  against  the  use  of  funds  except 
for  relief  purposes,  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  that  an  account  be  taken,  and  that  the  defendants  (Joseph 
Bedard,  William  D.  HajTvood,  William  Trautman,  Joseph  J.  Ettor,  WiUiam  Yates,  and  Lawrence  Trust  Company) 
account  for  and  restore  such  amounts  as  had  been  wrongfully  taken  from  the  fund.  A  temporary  injunction 
was  granted  and  the  matter  referred  to  a  Master,  who  rejxsrted,  among  other  things,  that  the  fund  was  being  used 
to  pay  for  agitation  and  propagating  the  I.  W.  W.,  legal  expenses,  sending  the  children  away,  board  for  Ettor  and 
Giovannitti  in  jail,  bonds  for  workers,  etc.;  that  all  of  the  defendants  were  responsible  for  so  keeping  the  books 
of  account  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  for  what  purposes  the  amounts  were  contributed.  Judge  Loring 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  Suffolk  Countj',  in  his  finding  made  October  11,  1913,  ordered  defendants  Joseph 
Bedard,  WiUiam  Trautman,  and  Joseph  Shaheen  to  account  for  the  sum  of  $15,379.85  which  was  found  to  have 
been  paid  out  of  strike  funds  for  purposes  other  than  relief;  also  that  VriUiam  Yates  account  for  the  sum  of  ?5,8(K) 
paid  out  of  strike  funds  and  not  accounted  for.  The  defendants  were  ordered  to  paj'  into  the  hands  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  be  held  by  him  subject  to  the  further  order  and  direction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  said 
sums,  together  with  interest  thereon  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  biU  in  this  case  until  the  final  payment. 
The  bill  was  dismissed  as  against  the  defendants  Ettor,  Haj-wood,  and  Lawrence  Trust  Company. 

On  September  30,  1912,  demonstration  strikes  were  called  in  several  localities  in  protest  against  the  im- 
prisonment of  Ettor  and  Giovannitti.  The  trial  of  Ettor,  Giovannitti,  and  Caruso,  another  leader  indicted 
with  them,  began  early  in  October  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Essex  County.  They  were  acquitted  by  a  jury  on 
November  25,  1912. 
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STATISTICAL    TABLES. 


Table  1.  —  Number  of  Strikes,  Estahlishnents  Involved,  Strikers,  Non-strikers  Thrown 
out  of  Work,  and  Working  Days  Lost,  1881-1912.  ^ 


Years. 


18S1 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886, 
1887 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Totals, 


Strikes 


15 

26 

27 

40 

53 

151 

142 

100 

130 

158 

145 

162 

175 

131 

74 

46 

65 

43 

77 

79 

258 

245 

255 

202 

201 

213 

236 

98 

183 

242 

222 

294 


4,488 


Establish- 
ments 


35 

78 

45 

48 

109 

836 

456 

172 

288 

566 

244 

585 

383 

294 

223 

98 

167 

90 

409 

512 

954 

1,733 

986 

1,050 

536 

699 

440 

473 

477 

541 

491 

6S0 


14,698 


Employees  Involved 


Strikers 


1,538 

4,781 

2,629 

3,167 

7,103 

33,274 

20,045 

7,725 

17,244 

15,542 

9,611 

14,926 

8,253 

44,245 

12,241 

3.271 

6,529 

20,547 

8,401 

12,024 

22,224 

28,659 

38,570 

42,843 

10,429 

17,320 

16,479 

8.007 

12,456 

13.439 

9.768 

48,007 


521,297 


Non- 
strikers 


7,458 

1,866 

8,563 

15,358 

10,688 

10,842 

5,922 

11,404 

4,523 

2,272 

3,031 

5,267 

15,534 

3,522 

3,336 

2,695 

9,404 

4.210 

4.524 

4.990 

12.653 

11.315 

4.956 

5.436 

9.418 

11.186 

14.539 

9,107 

13,737 

6,742 

46,546 


281,850 


Total 

Rendered 

Idle 


2,344 
12,239 

4,495 
11.730 
22,461 
43.962 
30.887 
13.647 
28,648 
20.065 
11.883 
17,957 
13,520 
59,779 
15,763 

6,607 

9.224 
29,951 
12,611 
16,548 
27,214 
41.312 
49.885 
47,799 
15,865 
26,738 
27,665 
22.546 
21.563 
27.176 
16.510 
94.553 


803,147 


Working 
Days  Lost' 


1,514.136 
4.044.146 
161,355 
372,672 
452,912 
325,015 
228,363 
312,674 
233,806 
2,313,466 


2  9,958,545 


1  The  statistics  for  the  years  1881  to  1902  were  compiled  from  the  tabulation  sheets  of  the  L'^nited  States  Bureau 
of  Labor. 

2  The  total  in  this  column  is  only  for  the  years  1903-1912. 
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Table  2.  ■ —  Number  of  Strikes,  Establishments  Involved,  Strikers,  No7i-strikers  Thrown 
out  of  Work,  and  Working  Days  Lost:  By  Industries. 


Strikes 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Employees  Involved 

Industries. 

Strikers 

Non- 
strikers 

Total 

Rendered 

Idle 

Working 
Days 
Lost 

ALL  INDUSTRIES. 

294 

68C 

48,007 

46,546 

94,553 

2,313,466 

Manufacturing. 

198 

407 

37,842 

45,553 

83,395 

2,209,870 

Textiles. 

Cotton  goods, 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods,  .... 
Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles, 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods, 

88 

51 

32 

4 

1 

143 

93 

4.5 

4 

1 

.29,755 

17,500 

12,122 

155 

8 

39,294 

24,951 

13,493 

850 

69,079 

42,451 

25,615 

1,005 

8 

2,005,040 

1,203,810 

796,730 

4,492 

8 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods. 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  etc.. 

62 

46 

6 

141 

135 

6 

4,046 

3,624 

422 

5,108 

5,058 

50 

9,154 

8,682 

472 

137,214 

129,640 

7,574 

Metals,  Machinery,  and  Shipbuilding. 
Iron  and  steel  products,       .... 
Miscellaneous  metal  products, 
Shipbuilding, 

23 
16 
6 

1 

40 
32 

7 

1 

1,833 

1,411 

342 

80 

610 
610 

2,443 

2,021 

342 

80 

29,997 
24,255 
3,662 
2,080 

Food,  Liquors,  and  Tobacco. 
Liquors  and  beverages,          .... 

1 

1 

18 
18 

SO 
50 

- 

50- 
50 

'1,500 
1,500 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 

2 

5 

29 

- 

29 

85 

Clothing. 

Clothing,  women's 

Hats  and  caps 

Corsets, 

10 
5 
4 
1 

17 

12 

4 

1 

556 

209 

320 

27 

303 

253 

50 

859 

462 

370 

27 

11,982 

10,463 

1,387 

132 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

6 

10 

495 

103 

698 

8,077 

Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha  Goods. 

4 

4 

122 

- 

122 

607 

Furniture  and  Woodworking. 
Saw-mill  and  planing-mill  products,   . 
Wood  turning  and  carving,  .... 

5 
3 

2 

16 
9 

7 

635 
271 
364 

85 
85 

720 
356 
364 

10,501 
2,020 
8,481 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products. 

4 

4 

135 

- 

135 

733 

Stone,  Glass,  and  Clay  Products. 

3 

9 

156 

50 

206 

4,134 

Building. 

60 

160 

3,034 

645 

3,679 

53,289 

Building  Trades. 

52 

151 

2,566 

610 

3,176 

49,615 

Unskilled  Building  Labor. 

8 

9 

468 

36 

503 

3,674 

Transportation. 

Railroad 

Road,  street,  and  bridge,      .... 
Water 

16 

6 
4 
6 

42 

6 

4 

32 

5,807 

534 

2,268 
3,005 

231 

50 
20 
161 

6,038 

584 

2,288 
3,166 

38,741 

2,756 

20,759 
15,226 

Trade. 

Wholesale  and  retail, 

Warehouses  and  cold  storage. 

6 

5 
1 

24 

23 

1 

355 

305 
50 

3 

3 

358 

308 
50 

2,218 

2,168 
50 

Public  Service. 

State 

Municipal 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

27 

20 

7 

- 

27 

20 

7 

74 
60 
14 

Professional  Service. 

2 

6 

12 

11 

23 

226 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service. 

7 

32 

801 

81 

882 

4,852 

Miscellaneous  Occupations. 

6 

31 

791 

81 

872    j 

4 ,842 

Laundry  and  Laundry  Work. 

1 

1 

10 

- 

10 

10 

Minerals. 
Quarrying, 

3 

3 

7 

7 

129 

129 

22 

22 

151     ! 

151 

4,196 

4,196 
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Table  3.  —  Number  of  Strikes,  Establishments  Involved,  Strikers,  Non-strikers  Thrown 
out  of  Work,  and  Working  Days  Lost:  By  Municipalities.  ^ 


Employees  Involved 

Estab- 

Working 

1                          Municipalities. 

Strikes 

lish- 

Non- 
strikers 

Total 

Days 

ments 

Strikers 

Rendered 
Idle 

Lost 

The  State. 

294 

680 

48,007 

46,546 

94,553 

2,313,466 

1  Abington, 

1 

1 

75 

12 

87 

696 

Adams, 

2 

2 

1,066 

1,378 

2,444 

42,011 

Amesbury,     . 

1 

1 

70 

- 

70 

420 

Ayer,      . 

1 

1 

8 

_ 

8 

72 

Barre,     . 

1 

2 

632 

30 

662 

6,500 

Beverly, 

1 

2 

144 

30 

174 

1,700 

Billerica, 

5 

5 

300 

- 

300 

1,655 

Boston, 

54 

147 

9,059 

1,613 

10,672 

122,386 

Bridgewater, 

2 

2 

444 

431 

875 

22,076 

Brockton,    . 

2 

3 

82 

- 

82 

1,933 

Brookline, 

- 

5 

52 

- 

52 

391 

Cambridge, 

2 

5 

398 

- 

398 

9,909 

Chelmsford,  . 

1 

1 

60 

16 

76 

376 

Chelsea, 

- 

1 

8 

6 

14 

196 

Chicopee,     . 

2 

2 

48 

12 

60 

324 

Clinton, 

3 

3 

829 

2,678 

3,507 

108,876 

'    Dudley, 

1 

1 

25 

- 

25 

50 

i    Easthampton, 

1 

3 

11 

- 

11 

188 

'    Everett, 

- 

1 

3 

- 

3 

30 

Fall  Rivek, 

29 

59 

2,771 

1,530 

4,301 

30,894 

Fitchburg,  . 

2 

2 

130 

50 

180 

2,825 

Gloucester, 

1 

6 

49 

- 

49 

110 

H.YVERHILL, 

1.5 

74 

1,365 

944 

2,309 

48,517 

Holyoke,      . 

9 

14 

325 

12 

337 

4,046 

Hopkinton,   . 

1 

3 

68 

- 

68 

1,536 

Hudson, 

5 

5 

281 

200 

481 

5,890 

Lawrence,  . 

17 

35 

10,143 

13,755 

23,898 

764,337 

Lenox,  . 

1 

1 

20 

- 

20 

60 

Lowell, 

12 

37 

7,915 

8,377 

16,292 

352,049 

Ludlow, 

2 

2 

105 

50 

155 

205 

Lynn,    . 

28 

75 

1,797 

2,430 

4,227 

47,078 

Malden, 

1 

1 

30 

30 

60 

210 

Marblehead, 

1 

1 

50 

50 

700 

Milford, 

4 

6 

97 

22 

119 

2,744 

Monson, 

1 

1 

32 

_ 

32 

64 

New  Bedford, 

11 

27 

5,126 

8,996 

14,122 

640,202 

Newburyport, 

1 

2 

17 

- 

17 

103 

Newton, 

3 

3 

812 

300 

1,112 

8,959 

North  Adams, 

6 

6 

388 

1,057 

1,445 

7,748 

Northampton, 

- 

1 

4 

~ 

4 

40 

Northbridge, 

1 

1 

75 

- 

75 

150 

Norton, 

1 

1 

108 

6 

114 

450 

Palmer, 

1 

1 

100 

- 

100 

100 

Pittsfield,  . 

8 

16 

309 

18 

327 

2,902 

■  QUINCY, 

1 

3 

185 

- 

185 

4,045 

Rockland, 

1 

1 

15 

_ 

15 

30 

Russell, 

1 

1 

53 

91 

144 

1,228 

Salem, 

4 

12 

239 

515 

754 

11,524 

Southbridge, 

2 

2 

28 

_ 

28 

44 

Springfield, 

2 

2 

44 

_ 

44 

321 

Stoughton,    . 

1 

1 

27 

_ 

27 

189 

Sutton, 

1 

1 

52 

14 

66 

198 

Swampscott, 

1 

1 

45 

_ 

45 

180 

Taunton, 

1 

1 

100 

400 

500 

1,500 

Uxbridge, 

3 

3 

101 

26 

127 

472 

Waltham, 

3 

3 

76 

- 

76 

153 

Warren, 

3 

3 

239 

701 

940 

24,800 

Watertown,    . 

1 

2 

27 

- 

27 

495 

Webster, 

3 

3 

86 

707 

793 

8,868 

Wellesley, 

1 

1 

28 

_ 

28 

56 

West  Springfield,  . 

2 

2 

43 

20 

63 

209 

Westford, 

1 

1 

6 

_ 

6 

49 

Weymouth,   . 

1 

1 

34 

- 

34 

204 

Winchester,   . 

1 

2 

185 

25 

210 

2,582 

Worcester, 

9 

55 

841 

63 

904 

14,461 

Other  municipalities,   . 

10 

10 

122 

1 

123 

150 

1  General  strikes  involving  more  than  one  city  or  town  have  been  tabulated  under  the  locality  most  affected, 
but  statistics  of  establishments,  strikers,  non-strikers  thrown  out  of  work,  and  working  days  lost  have  been 
tabulated  under  the  municipality  in  which  the  establishments  were  located. 
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Table  4.  —  Number  and  Percentage  of  Strikes  and  Strikers  Involved  in  Strikes  Ordered 
by  Labor  Organizations  and  in  Strikes  not  so  Ordered:  By  Industries. 


Strikes                         | 

Strikers  in  Strikes 

ORDERED  BY 

NOT  ORDERED 

ORDERED  BY 

NOT  ORDERED 

Industries. 

LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 

BY  LABOR 
OBQANIZATIONS 

LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 

BY  LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Num- 
ber 

Percent- 
ages 

Num- 
ber 

Percent- 
ages 

Num- 
ber 

Percent- 
ages 

Num- 
ber 

Percent- 
ages 

ALL  INDUSTRIES. 

130 

44.5 

162 

55.5 

28,233 

59.0 

19,651 

41.0 

Manufacturing. 

67 

34.2 

129 

65.8 

19,731 

52.3 

17,988 

47.7 

Textiles. 

Cotton  goods, 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. 
Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,     . 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods, 

15 
9 
5 

1 

17.2 
17.6 
15.6 
33.3 

72 

42 

27 

2 

1 

82.8 
82.4 
84.4 
66.7 
100.0 

14,736 

13,259 

1,457 

20 

49.6 
75.8 
12.0 
24.4 

14,976 

4,241 

10,665 

62 

8 

50.4 
24.2 
88.0 
75.6 
100.0 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods. 
Boots  and  shoes,           .... 
Leather,  tanned,  curried,  etc.,    . 

SO 

28 

2 

58.8 
62.2 
33.3 

21 
17 
4 

41.2 
37.8 
66.7 

3,157 

2,867 

290 

79  0 
80.2 
68.7 

839 
707 
132 

21.0 
19.8 
31.3 

Metals,  Machinery,  and  Shipbuilding . 
Iron  and  steel  products, 
Miscellaneous  metal  products,     . 
Shipbuilding, 

11 

7 
3 

1 

47.8 
43.8 
50.0 
100.0 

12 
9 
3 

52.2 
56.2 
50.0 

1,089 

851 

158 

80 

59.4 
60.3 
46.2 
100.0 

744 
560 
184 

40.6 
39.7 
53.8 

Food,  Liquors,  and  Tobacco. 
Liquors  and  beverages. 

1 

1 

100.0 
100.0 

- 

- 

50 
50 

100.0 
100.0 

- 

- 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 

1 

50.0 

1 

50.0 

26 

89.7 

3 

lO.S 

Clothing. 

Clothing,  women's 

Hats  and  caps 

Corsets 

7 
5 

2 

70.0 
100.0 
50.0 

S 

2 
1 

SO.O 

50.0 
100.0 

609 
209 
300 

91.5 
100.0 
93.8 

47 

20 

27 

8.5 

6.2 
100.0 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

- 

- 

6 

100.0 

- 

- 

495 

100.0 

Rubber  and  Gulta  Percha  Goods. 

- 

- 

4 

100.0 

- 

- 

122 

100.0 

Furniture  and  Woodworking . 
Saw-mill  and  planing  mill  products,   . 
\Vood  turning  and  carving. 

1 
1 

20.0 
50.0 

4 
3 
1 

80.0 
100.0 
50.0 

64 
64 

10.1 
17.6 

571 
271 
300 

89.9 
100.0 
82.4 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products. 

- 

- 

4 

100.0 

- 

- 

135 

100.0 

Stone,  Glass,  and  Clay  Products. 

1 

S3. 3 

2 

66.7 

100 

64.1 

56 

35.9 

Building. 

49 

81.7 

11 

18.3 

2,523 

83.2 

511 

16.8 

Building  Trades. 

47 

90.4 

5 

9.6 

2,447 

95.4 

119 

4.6 

Unskilled  Building  Labor. 

2 

25.0 

6 

75.0 

76 

16.2 

S92 

83.8 

Transportation. 

Railroad, 

Road,  street,  and  bridge,    . 

Water 

4 

1 
3 

25.0 

25.0 
50.0 

12 

6 
3 
3 

75.0 

100.0 
75.0 
50.0 

4,950 

2,200 
2,750 

85.2 

97.0 
91.5 

857 

534 

68 

255 

14.8 

100.0 
3.0 

8.5 

Trade. 

Wholesale  and  retail 

Warehouses  and  cold  storage. 

■2 

2 

33.3 

40.0 

4 

3 

1 

66.7 

60.0 
100.0 

163 

163 

45.9 

53.4 

192 

142 
50 

54.1 

46.6 
100.0 

Public  Service. 

State 

Municipal, 

~ 

- 

2 

1 
1 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

~ 

_ 

27 

20 
7 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

Professional  Service. 

2 

100.0 

- 

- 

12 

100.0 

- 

- 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service. 

■  4 

57.1 

3 

42.9 

777 

97.0 

24 

3.0 

Miscellaneous  Occupations. 

4 

66.7 

2 

33.3 

777 

98.2 

14 

1.8 

Laundry  and  Laundry  Work. 

- 

- 

1 

100.0 

- 

- 

10 

100.0 

Minerals. 

Quarrying, 

2 

2 

66.7 

66.7 

1 
1 

33.3 

33.3 

77 

77 

59.7 

59.7 

52 

52 

40.3 

40.3 
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Table  5.  —  Number  and  Percentages  of  Female  Strikers:  By  Indxistries. 


Industries. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Industries. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

ALL    INDUSTRIES. 

12,826 

26.7 

Manufacturing  —  Con. 

Manufacturing. 

12,808 

33.8 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 

1 

3.4 

Textiles. 

Cotton  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles, 

11,561 
7,153 
4,361 

47 

38.8 
40.9 
36.6 
30.3 

Clothing. 
Clothing,  women's. 

Hats  and  caps 

Corsets,        ..... 

152 
73 
52 
27 

27.3 

34.9 

16.3 

100.0 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods. 
Boots  and  shoes, 
Leather,  tanned,  curried,  etc.,    , 

8SS 
805 
28 

20.5 

22.2 

6.6 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 
Rubber  and  Gutla  Percha  Goods. 

223 
Si 

4-5.1 
27.9 

Metals,     Machinery,    and    Ship- 
building. 
Iron  and  steel  products. 

4 
4 

0.2 
0.3 

Domestic  and  Personal  Serv- 
ice. 

18 

2.2 

Table  6.  —  Number  of  Strikes  Classified  by  Number  of  Strikers  and  Total  Number 

of  Employees  Affected. 


Number  of  Strikers. 

Number 

of 
Strikes 

Total  Number  of  Employees 
Affected. 

Number 

of 
Strikes 

Total. 

294 

Total. 

294 

Less  than  26, 

115 

Less  than  26 

99 

26  to       50, 

67 

26  to       50 

61 

51  to     100 

54 

51  to     100 

49 

101  to     200 

25 

101  to     200.     . 

25 

201  to     300 

10 

201  to     300,     . 

17 

301  to     400 

3 

301  to     400,     . 

6 

401  to     500 

6 

401  to     500,      . 

8 

501  to     600 

1 

501  to     600,     . 

7 

601  to     700 

2 

601  to     700 

4 

701  to     800 

5 

701  to     800 

5 

1,001  to  1,100 

801  to     900 

2 

2,101  to  2,200 

901  to  1,000 

1 

2,201  to  2,300 

1,101  to  1,200,      . 

1 

4,701  to  4,800 

1,201  to  1,300,      . 

1 

5,901  to  6,000,      

1,301  to  1,400,      . 

1 

8,401  to  8,500, 

2,001  to  2,100,      . 

1 

2,101  to  2,200.     . 

2 

2,201  to  2,300,      . 

1 

13,643 

1 

14,049 

1 

21,190, 

1 
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Table  7.  —  Xumber  and  Percentage  of  Strikes  Due  Wholly  or  Partly  to  Specified  Causes. 

XoTE.  —  This  table  shows  statistics  for  strikes  due  not  only  to  one  cause  but  also  for  strikes  in  which  there 
was  more  than  one  cause.  Strikes  resulting  from  two  or  more  causes  have  been  counted  under  each  of  those  causes 
contributing  to  the  strike:  —  thus,  for  example,  strikes  for  increase  in  wages  and  reduction  in  hours  have  been 
included  in  the  cause  "for  increase  in  wages"  and  also  in  the  cause  "for  reduction  in  hours,"  as  such  strikes  were 
due  in  part  to  both  of  these  causes.  In  the  totals  for  each  class  of  causes  which  are  printed  in  full-face  type,  as, 
for  example,  under  "Wages"  a  strike  "for  increase  in  wages"  and  "for  change  in  system  of  payment"  is  included 
only  once  in  the  totals  for  "Wages."  In  view  of  this  explanation  it  may  be  noted  that  the  figures  in  hea\-j-  type 
while  representing  totals  are  not  necessarily  the  sum  of  the  figures  under  the  respective  sub-headings.  The  figures 
shown  for  aU  causes  are  the  actual  numbers  obtained  by  counting  each  strike,  striker,  and  establishment  but  once, 
and  form  the  basis  upon  which  the  percentages  were  computed. 


Causes. 


ALL  CAUSES. 

Wages. 
For  increase,  ....... 

Against  decrease, 

System  of  pajinent 

Readjustment  of  rates, 

Other  wage  questions,  ...... 

Hours  of  Labor. 

For  decrease, 

Other, 

EmploTment  of  Particular  Classes  or  Persons. 

Against  emplojinent  of  women  instead  of  men. 
For  reinstatement  of  discharged  emploj'ees. 
Against  employment  of  certain  officials. 
Other  emplojTnent  questions,      .... 

Working  Conditions. 

For  change  in  existing  arrangements. 

Against  change  in  existing  arrangements,    . 

Other, 

Trade  Unionism. 

For  closed  shop 

Disputes  regarding  matters  of  trade  jurisdiction, 
For  recognition  of  union,      .         .         .         . 

Apprentice  rxdes,  ........ 

Other, 

Sympathy. 

Miscellaneous. 


Stktkes 


Num- 
ber 


294 

177 

157 

13 

6 

2 

3 

44 

42 


39 


Percent- 


100.0 

60.2 

53.4 
4.4 
2.0 
0.7 
1.0 

15.0 

14.3 
0.7 

13.3 

0.7 
7.1 
3.7 
2.4 

9.2 

6.1 
1.4 
1.7 

32.7 

15.0 
1.4 

11.2 
0.7 
5.8 

1.4 

0.3 


ESTABLISHALBNTS 


Num- 
ber 


680 

465 

436 

22 

7 

2 

3 

217 

215 
2 

39 

2 
21 
11 


58 

37 
5 
16 

186 

88 
6 
63 
16 
38 


Percent- 
ages 


100.0 

68.4 

64.1 
3.2 
1.0 
0.3 
0.4 

31.9 
31.6 
0.3 

5.7 

0.3 
3.1 
1.6 
1.0 

8.5 

5.4 

0.7 
2.4 

27.4 
12.9 
0.9 
9.3 
2.4 
5.6 

0.6 

0.1 


Stbikehs 


Num- 
ber 


Percent- 
ages 


48,007 

31,724 

22,664 

8,871 

326 

54 

93 

4,477 

4,149 
328 

3,719 

28 

2,888 

667 

338 

14,284 

8,420 

275 

5,589 

9,537 

4,789 
148 

3,829 
224 

1,450 

666 

11 


100.0 

66.1 

47.2 
18.7 
0.7 
0.1 
0.2 

9.3 

8.6 
0.7 

7.7 

0.1 
6.0 
1.4 
0.7 

29.8 

17.5 
0.6 
11.6 

19.9 

10.0 
0.3 
8.0 
0.5 
3.6 

1.4 

10.0 


1  0.02  per  cent. 
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Table  8.  —  Number  of  Strikers  hxj  Sex  and  Number  of  Working  Days  Lost  by  Strikers 
in  Strikes  Due  Wholly  or  Partly  to  Specified  Cause,  Ordered  by  Labor  Organiza- 
tions and  not  so  Ordered.^ 


Ordered  by  Labor 

Not  Ordered  by  Labor 

Organizations 

Organizations 

Causes. 

Working 
Days 

STRIKERS 

Working 
Days 

strikers 

Lost  by 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Lost  by 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Strikers 

males 

Sexes 

Strikers 

males 

Sexes 

ALL  CAUSES. 

907,912 

21,833 

6,400 

28,233 

551,879 

13,234 

6,417 

19,651 

Wages. 

295,334 

13,401 

3,484 

16,885 

416,510 

9,804 

4,962 

14,766 

For  increase 

294,634 

13,351 

3,484 

16,835 

36,552 

4,295 

1,461 

5,756 

Against  decrease,          .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

379,600 

5,406 

3,465 

8,871 

System  of  payment,    .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,512 

77 

249 

326 

Readjustment  of  rates, 

700 

50 

- 

50 

4 

- 

4 

4 

Other  wage  questions, 

93 

31 

- 

31 

112 

62 

- 

62 

Hours  of  Labor. 

57,708 

3,194 

235 

3,429 

8,654 

1,016 

32 

1,048 

For  decrease 

57,708 

3,194 

235 

3,429 

5,298 

688 

32 

720 

Other 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,356 

328 

- 

328 

Employment  of  Particular  Classes 

or  Persons. 

39,662 

1,029 

468 

1,497 

53,902 

1,382 

840 

2,222 

Against  employment   of   women   in- 

stead of  men, 

292 

28 

- 

28 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 

ployees  _       . 

37,943 

924 

468 

1,392 

50,111 

974 

522 

1,496 

Against  employment  of  certain  officials. 

32 

32 

- 

32 

14,338 

363 

272 

635 

Other  emploj"ment  questions,     . 

1,419 

57 

- 

57 

991 

145 

136 

281 

Working  Conditions. 

369,889 

7,987 

4,047 

12,034 

41,434 

1,125 

1,125 

2,250 

For  change  in  existing  arrangements. 

140,090 

5,035 

2,152 

7,187 

3,256 

601 

632 

1,233 

Against  change  in  existing  arrange- 

ments  

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,074 

131 

144 

275 

Other 

229,799 

2,952 

1,895 

4,847 

35,104 

393 

349 

742 

Trade  Unionism. 

123,806 

6,867 

1,033 

7,900 

12,940 

1,523 

64 

1,587 

For  closed  shop 

55,630 

2,491 

918 

3,409 

12,848 

1,316 

64 

1,380 

Disputes  regarding  matters  of  trade 

jurisdiction 

589 

136 

- 

136 

18 

12 

_ 

12 

For  recognition  of  union,     . 

43,856 

3,729 

100 

3,829 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Apprentice  rules,          .... 

12,275 

224 

- 

224 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other 

28,236 

1,115 

90 

1,205 

74 

195 

- 

195 

Sympathy. 

4,616 

164 

283 

447 

3,565 

215 

4 

219 

Miscellaneous. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

66 

9 

2 

11 

1  See  Note  to  Table  7  on  page  46. 
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Table  9.  —  Number  of  Establishments  and  Strikers  Involved  in  Strikes  Ordered  by 
Labor  Organizations  and  not  so  Ordered:  By  Duration. 


Ordered  by 

Not  Ordered 

Labor 

BY  Labor 

Totals 

Organizations 

Organizations 

(In  Working  Days.) 

Estab- 
lishments 

Strikers 

Estab- 
lishments 

Strikers 

Estab- 
lishments 

Strikers 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

489 

28,233 

189 

19,651 

680 

48,007 

Strikes. 

489 

28,233 

189 

19,661 

678 

47,884 

Less  than  1  day, 

15 

343 

1 

175 

16 

518 

1  day, 

38 

451 

32 

1,105 

70 

1,556 

2  days, 

25 

650 

38 

2,467 

63 

3,117 

3  days. 

25 

533 

23 

636 

48 

1,169 

4  days, 

24 

554 

17 

1,317 

41 

1,871 

5  days. 

13 

370 

5 

289 

18 

659 

6  days. 

21 

295 

13 

612 

34 

907 

Less  than  7  days 

161 

3,196 

129 

6,601 

290 

9,797 

From      7  to    12  days, 

81 

2,459 

28 

2,298 

109 

4,757 

From    13  to    18  days. 

44 

1,234 

6 

370 

50 

1,604 

From    19  to    24  days. 

45 

8,459 

5 

336 

50 

8,795 

From    25  to    30  days. 

44 

1,136 

4 

346 

48 

1,482 

From    31  to    36  days. 

30 

2,461 

3 

121 

33 

2,582 

From    37  to    42  days. 

25 

537 

- 

- 

25 

537 

From    43  to    48  days, 

5 

156 

3 

1,342 

8 

1,498 

From    49  to    54  days. 

14 

753 

3 

2,528 

17 

3,281 

From    55  to    60  days. 

20 

6,860 

3 

3,869 

23 

10,729 

From    61  to    66  days. 

8 

151 

2 

1,300 

10 

1,451 

From    67  to    72  days. 

6 

294 

- 

- 

6 

294 

From    73  to    78  days. 

1 

439 

2 

350 

3 

789 

From    78  to    84  days, 

- 

- 

1 

190 

1 

190 

From    85  to    90  days. 

1 

50 

- 

- 

1 

50 

From  163  to  168  days. 

4 

48 

- 

- 

4 

48 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

12$ 

6  days, 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

2 

123 

Table  10.  —  Results  of  Strikes:  By  Number  of  Strikers. 


Number  of  Strikers. 


Totals. 

Less  than  26,  . 
26  to      50, 
51  to    100, 

101  to     200, 

201  to     300, 

301  to    400, 

401  to     500, 

501  to     600, 

601  to     700, 

701  to  800, 
1,001  to  2,000, 
2,001  to  3,000, 


Total 
Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


680 

437 

109 

57 

31 

11 


Percentages  of  Establishments  in  which 
Strikers  were  — 


Successful 


29.8 

31.8 
37.6 
24.6 
12.9 
18.2 


40.0 
25.0 


Partly 
Successful 


Successful 
and  Partly 
Successful 


31.2 

33.9 
17.4 
26.3 
38.7 
27.3 
60.0 
11.1 
75.0 
20.0 
50.0 
50.0 
75.0 


61.0 

65.7 
55.0 
50.9 
51.6 
45.5 
60.0 
11.1 
75.0 
60.0 
50.0 
50.0 
100.0 


Un- 
successful 


39.0 

34.3 
45.0 
49.1 
48.4 
54.5 
40.0 
88.9 
25.0 
40.0 
50.0 
50.0 
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Cable  11.  —  Results  Obtained  by  Strikers  in  Strikes  Ordered  by  Labor  Organizations 
and  not  so  Ordered:  By  Industries. 


Ordered  by  Labor 
Organizations 

Not 

Ordered  by  Labor 
Organizations 

PERCENTAGES   OF 

percentages  of 

Industries. 

i 

Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 
ers 

STRIKERS  WHO  — 

Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 
ers 

strikers  who  — 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 

Failed 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Parti  v 
Suc- 
ceeded 

Failed 

ALL  INDUSTRIES. 

28,233 

19.3 

33.4 

47.3 

19,651 

58.2 

14.7 

27.1 

Manufacturing. 

19,731 

9.1 

43.5 

47.4 

17,988 

62.7 

13.4 

23.9 

Texliles. 

Cotton  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
Dj-eing  and  finishing  textiles,   . 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods. 

14,736 

13,259 

1,457 

20 

1.1 
0.7 
4.3 

46.5 
46.1 
49.4 
100.0 

52.4 
53.2 
46.3 

14,978 

4,241 

10,665 

62 

8 

70.. 9 
32.0 
86.8 
11.3 

7.8 
24,3 

0.8 
88.7 

21.3 
43.7 
12.4 

100,0 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods. 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  etc.,  . 

3,iS7 

2,867 

290 

34.8 
38.3 

32.5 
27.8 
79.7 

32.7 
33.9 
20.3 

839 
707 
132 

34.9 
27.3 
75.8 

36.5 
43.3 

28.6 
29,4 
24,2 

Metals,  Machinery,  and  Shipbuilding. 
Iron  and  steel  products,     .... 
Miscellaneous  metal  products,  . 
Shipbuilding 

1,089 

851 

158 

80 

B2.9 
19.9 

100.0 

33.8 
39.9 
17.7 

43.3 
40.2 
82.3 

744 
560 
184 

16.4 
12.8 
27.2 

61.2 
63.6 
53.8 

22.4 
23,6 
19,0 

Food,  Liquors,  and  Tobacco. 
Liquors  and  beveraees,       .... 

50 
50 

- 

96  0 
96.0 

4.0 
4.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

[  ■             Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 

26 

- 

92.3 

7.7 

3 

- 

100.0 

- 

Clothing. 

Clothing,  women's 

Hats  and  caps, 

Corsets, 

509 
209 
300 

35.4 
14.3 
50.0 

39  7 
24  9 
50.0 

24.9 
60.8 

47 

20 
27 

4^.6 
100.0 

- 

57.4 
100.0 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

495 

- 

62.0 

38.0 

Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha  Goods. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

122 

- 

21.3 

78.7 

Furniture  and  Woodwnrking. 
Saw-mill  and  planing-mill  products, 
Wood  turning  and  carving. 

64 
64 

- 

100.0 
100,0 

~ 

571 
271 
300 

27.9 
58.7 

7.5 
15.9 

64.6 
25.4 
100.0 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

135 

34.8 

65.2 

- 

Stone,  Glass,  and  Clay  Products. 

100 

100.0 

- 

~ 

56 

50.0 

- 

50.0 

Building. 

2,523 

50.3 

14.0 

35.7 

511 

2.3 

29.4 

68.3 

Building  Trades. 

2M7 

60.8' 

14.5 

34.7 

119 

10.1 

- 

89.9 

Building  Labor. 

76 

34.2 

- 

65.8 

392 

- 

38.3 

61.7 

Transportation. 

Railroad, 

Road,  street,  and  bridge,  .... 
Water, 

4,950 

2,200 
2,750 

46.6 

100.0 
3.9 

- 

53.4 

96.1 

857 

534 

68 

255 

2.3 

7,8 

39.8 

63.9 

57.9 

36,1 
100,0 
92,2 

Trade. 

Wholesale  and  retail,           .... 
Warehouses  and  cold  storage,     . 

163 

163 

37.4 

37.4 

62.6 

62.6 

- 

192 

142 
50 

65.6 

88.7 

_ 

34.4 

11,3 
100.0 

Public  Service. 

State 

Municipal, 

; 

- 

- 

_ 

27 

20 

7 

~ 

_ 

100.0 

100,0 
100.0 

Professional  Service. 

12 

- 

75.0 

25.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service. 

777 

1.7 

39.6 

58.7 

24 

- 

- 

100.0 

Miscellaneous  Occupations. 

777 

1.7 

39.6 

58.7 

U 

- 

- 

100.0 

Laundry  and  Laundry  Work. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

100.0 

Minerals. 

Quarrying, 

77 

77 

- 

100.0 

100.0 

- 

52 

52 

- 

- 

100.0 

100.0 
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Table  12.  —  Results  of  Strikes  Due  Wholly  or  Partly  to  Specified  Cause.'^ 


Causes. 


ALL  CAUSES. 


Wages. 

For  increase, 
Against  decrease. 
System  of  payment,  . 
Readjustment  of  rates, 
Other  wage  questions. 


Hours  of  Labor. 

For  decrease. 

Other,  .... 


Employment  of  Particular  Classes  or 
Persons. 

Against  employment  of  women  instead 
of  men,    ....... 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees, 
Against  employment  of  certain  officials,  . 
Other  employment  questions,   . 

Working  Conditions. 

For  change  in  existing  arrangements. 
Against  change  in  existing  arrangements. 
Other 

Trade  ITnionism. 

For  closed  shop, 

Disputes  regarding  matters  of  trade  juris- 
diction,   ....... 

For  recognition  of  union,  .... 

Apprentice  rules,        ..... 

Other, 

Sympathy. 

Miscellaneous. 


Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


465 

436 

22 

7 

2 

3 

217 

215 
2 


39 

2 
21 
11 

7 

58 

37 
5 
16 

186 


Percentages  op 
Establishments  in 
WHICH  Strikers  — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


29.8 

33.6 

32,6 
45.5 
14.3 
100.0 
33.3 

53.9 

54.4 


25.6 

50.0 
19.0 
27.3 
28.6 

22.4 

32.4 
20.0 


29.0 

37.5 

83.3 
12.7 
12.5 
31.6 

50.0 

100.0 


Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 


31.2 

31.8 

33.7 
9.0 


33.3 


20.3 

20.5 


2.6 


6.9 

10.8 


2.7 


13.1 
25.0 


Failed 


39.0 

34.6 

33.7 
45.5 
85.7 

33.3 

25.8 

25.1 
100.0 


71.8 

50.0 
81.0 
63.6 
71.4 

70.7 

56.8 
80.0 
100.0 

68.3 

62.5 

16.7 
87.3 
87.5 
55.3 

25.0 


Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 


48,007 

31,724 

22,664 

8,871 

326 

54 

93 

4,477 

4,149 
328 


3,719 

28 

2,888 

667 

338 

14,284 

8,420 

275 

5,589 

9,537 

4,789 

148 
3,829 

224 
1,4.50 

666 

11 


Percentages  op 
Strikers  who  — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


35.2 

40.5 

19.1 

94.7 

6.4 

100.0 

53.8 

50.3 

54.3 


14.1 

85.7 
10.8 
18.6 
19.2 

3.7 

6.2 
5.1 


48.0 

32.6 

96.6 
70.8 
10.7 
34.4 

3.3 

100.0 


Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 


25.7 

31.8 

44.2 
1.3 


33.3 


15.3 

16.5 


0.5 


3.0 


7.8 

13.1 


2.0 


13.0 
32.9 


Failed 


39.1 

27.7 

36.7 
4.0 
93.6 

12.9 

34.4 

29.2 
100.0 


85.4 

14.3 
89.2 
78,4 
80,8 

88.5 

80,7 
94,9 
100.0 

50.0 

67.4 

3.4 
29.2 
89.3 
52.6 

63.8 


1  See  Note  to  Table  7  on  page  46. 
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Cable  13.  —  Number  of  Establishments  and  Strikers  in  Strikes  Settled  by  the  Different 

Methods:  Bxj  Industries. 


Industries. 

By  Direct 
Negotiations 

By  Arbitra- 
tion 

By  Filling 
Places 

Other 
Methods 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Strik- 
ers 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Strik- 
ers 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Strik- 
ers 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Strik- 
ers 

ALL  INDUSTRIES. 

452 

28,277 

2 

2,340 

149 

4,577 

77 

12,813 

Manufacturing. 

275 

22,498 

1 

140 

77 

2,957 

54 

12,247 

Textiles. 

Cotton  goods, 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,   . 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods. 

88 
56 
28 
4 

17,319 

7,927 

9,230 

155 

- 

- 

21 
14 
6 

1 

1,051 
404 
639 

8 

34 
23 
11 

11,422 
9,169 
2,253 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods. 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  etc.,  . 

99 
96 
3 

2,6^1 

2,292 

349 

1 

140 
140 

34 

31 

3 

1,027 

954 

73 

7 
7 

238 
238 

Metals,  Machinery,  ajid  Shipbuilding. 
Iron  and  steel  products,     .... 
Miscellaneous  metal  products,  . 
Shipbuilding, 

S9 

23 

5 

1 

7,304 

1,012 

212 

80 

- 

- 

5 

2 

357 
227 
130 

4 
4 

172 
172 

Food,  Liquors,  and  Tobacco. 
-Liquors  and  beverages,      .... 

16 
16 

48 
48 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

2 
2 

2 
2 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 

4 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

Clothing. 

Clothing,  women's 

jHats  and  caps 

(Corsets, 

1? 
9 
3 

U9 
138 
311 

- 

- 

4 
2 
1 
1 

103 

67 

9 

27 

1 
1 

4 
4 

4 

232 

- 

- 

5 

252 

/ 

It 

Rtibber  and  Gutta  Percha  Goods. 

1 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

96 

Furniture  and  W oodivorking . 
.  Saw  mill  and  planing  mill  products. 
Wood  turning  and  carving, 

11 
5 
6 

266 

202 

64 

- 

- 

4 
4 

69 
69 

1 
1 

300 
300 

1           Chemicals  and  Allied  Products. 

S 

65 

- 

- 

1 

70 

- 

- 

Stone,  Glass,  and  Clay  Products. 

8 

128 

- 

- 

1 

28 

- 

- 

Building. 

113 

2,259 

- 

- 

34 

535 

13 

240 

Building  Trades. 

110 

2,033 

- 

- 

29 

310 

12 

223 

Unskilled  Building  Labor. 

3 

326 

- 

- 

' 

225 

1 

17 

Transportation. 

Railroad, 

Road,  street,  and  bridge,  .... 
Water, 

24 

1 

23 

2,772 

341 

2,431 

1 
1 

2,200 

2,200 

12 

4 
2 
6 

535 

143 

33 

359 

5 

1 
1 
3 

300 

50 
35 
215 

Trade. 

Warehouses  and  cold  storage,    . 

22 

22 

289 

289 

- 

- 

1 

1 

50 

50 

1 

1 

16 

16 

Public  Service. 

State,           

Municipal, 

- 

: 

: 

': 

2 

1 
1 

27 

20 

7 

- 

: 

Professional  Service. 

3 

9 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service. 

8 

321 

- 

- 

20 

470 

4 

10 

Miscellaneous  Occupations. 

S 

321 

- 

- 

19 

460 

4 

10 

Laundry  and  Laundry  Work. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

10 

- 

- 

Minerals. 

Quarrying, 

7 

7 

129 

129 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

" 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and   1 

=  ! 


Or- 

De- 
mands 

Num- 
ber of 

dered 

of 

Num- 

Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 
ers 

.     Industries  and 
Occupations. 

Localities 

Causes 

by 
Labor 

Or- 
gani- 
zation 

Strik- 
ers 

Made 
in 

Writ- 
ing 

ber  of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of 
Work 

MANUFACTURING. 

Textiles. 

Cotton  Goods. 

Weavers,   warpers,   and 

Abington, 

For    increase    of    10%    in 

■  No 

No 

1 

75 

12 

winders. 

wages  and  for  discharge 
of  an  assistant  foreman. 

Weavers, 

Adams,  . 

For  discharge  of  four  non- 
union operatives. 

Yes 

No 

1 

1,036 

1,003 

Quillers, 

Adams,  . 

For  increase  in  piece-rates 
from  S0.985  to  $2.46  per 
chain  of  yarn. 

No 

No 

1 

30 

375 

Loomfixers,    . 

Clinton, 

For  increase  in  wages  from 
23K  to  26  cents  an  hour. 
Spare  fixers  to  be  paid 
23'/2  cents  an  hour. 

Yes 

No 

1 

94 

2,043 

Weavers, 

Clinton, 

For  abolition  of  fining  sys- 
tem and  against  alleged 
discrimination    in    em- 
ployment   of    strike 
leader. 

No 

No 

1 

731 

635 

Twister  tenders. 

Fall  River,     . 

Against  reduction  in  earn- 
ings due  to  the  taking 
efi'ect  of  the  54-hour  law. 

No 

No 

1 

97 

440 

Card  strippers. 

Fall  River,     . 

Against  reduction  in  earn- 
ings due  to  taking  eflect 
of  54-hour  law. 

No 

No 

1 

5 

— 

Weavers  and  loomfixers, 

Fall  River,     . 

For    standing    pay.     Be- 
cause of  shortage  of  em- 
ployees in  warp  prepa- 
ration department  many 
looms  were  stopped  thus 
causing  a  reduction  in 
the  earnings  of  weavers. 

No 

No 

1 

708 

Weavers, 

Fall  River,     . 

For  change  in  method  of 
supplying  weavers  with 
filling  for  looms  and  for 
discharge  of  certain  sec- 
ond hand  whom  strikers 
alleged  ta.xed  weavers  for 
new  shuttles  used  in  op- 
erating their  looms. 

No 

No 

1 

22 

Weavers, 

Fall  River,     . 

For  10%  increase  in  wages. 

No 

No 

1 

11 

12 

Weavers, 

Fall  River,     . 

For  increase  in  piece-rates 
for  certain  style  of  goods. 

No 

No 

1 

10 

- 

Weavers, 

Fall  River,     . 

For  increase  in  piece-rates 
for  new  style  of  goods. 

No 

No 

1 

30 

~ 

Weavers, 

Fall  River,     . 

For  increase  in  wages  for 
certain  grade  of  goods. 

No 

No 

1 

21 

Weavers, 

Fall  River,     . 

For  increase  in  wages  for 
certain  class  of  goods. 

No 

No 

1 

125 

- 

Operatives,     . 

Fall  River,     . 

For   increase   of    10%    in 
wages  instead  of  an  in- 
crease of  5%  voluntarily 
granted  by  manufac- 
turer to  become  effective 
March  25. 

No 

No 

2 

717 

Stationary  firemen. 

Fall  River,     . 

For  flat  rate  of  22  cents  an 
hour  for  day  and  night 
men. 

Yes 

Yes 

25 

77 
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Lockouts  Reported  During  191 S. 

Duration 

Aver- 

Results 

Dura- 

tion 

in 

Work- 
ing 

Days 

Num- 

1 

Agree- 

Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 

Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 

ber  of 
Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 

WHO  — 

Remarks 

ment 
Made 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 

Failed 

in 
Writ- 
ing 

Apr.       1 

Apr.     10 

8 

696 

- 

75 

- 

Employer  granted  10%  increase  in 
wages   but   refused   to   discharge 
assistant  foreman. 

No 

Aug.      5 

Aug.     27 

19 

38,741 

- 

- 

1,036 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions. 

No 

Nov.    12 

Nov.    22 

9 

3,270 

30 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations. 
Company  agreed  to  pay  S2.46  per 
chain  during  a  trial  period  of  four 
months. 

No 

Mar.     21 

Apr.     22 

26 

43,304 

94 

Strikers  resumed  work  and  increase 
in  rates  was  made  as  demanded. 
Spare  fixers  were  granted  24  cents 
an  hour. 

No 

May       1 

Jun.     27 

48 

65,568 

731 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions. 

No 

Jan.      12 

Jan.     31 

16 

8,592 

- 

- 

97 

Settled    by  direct   negotiations; 
strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions. 

No 

Jan.      13 

Jan.      15 

1 

5 

~ 

- 

5 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions. 

No 

Jan.      22 

Jan.      24 

2 

1,416 

708 

Strikers  returned  to  work  on  promise 
of  company  to  improve  conditions 
as  soon   as  possible;    matter  was 
eventually  compromised  by  some 
of  the  men  laying  off  and  by  sec- 
tions of  looms  being  rearranged  so 
as  to  make  full  sections. 

Jan.      25 

Jan.      29 

3 

66 

22 

Settled  by  direct  negotiations, 

No 

Feb.     13 

Feb.     15 

2 

40 

- 

11 

_ 

Granted  increase  of  10%  on  certain 
grades  of  goods. 

No 

Feb.     13 

Feb.     14 

1 

10 

- 

- 

10 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,   . 

- 

Feb.     15 

Feb.     19 

3 

90 

- 

- 

30 

Majority    of    strikers    returned    to 
work  without  negotiations. 

No 

Feb.     16 

Feb.     19 

2 

42 

21 

Number  of  looms  per  weaver  was 
reduced  from  four  to  two  on  par- 
ticular style  of  goods  in  question. 

" 

Mar.     14 

Mar.     16 

2 

250 

125 

- 

- 

Ten  %  increase  in  wages  granted,    . 

No 

Mar.     26 

Mar.     28 

2 

1,434 

717 

- 

- 

Demands  of  strikers  were  granted, 

No 

Apr.       8 

Apr.  9-22 

8.6 

291 

54 

23 

Conference  between  union  and  man- 
ufacturer's association  resulted  in 
written  agreement  that  if  union 
would  declare  strike  off  executive 
committee  of  manufacturer's  asso- 
ciation would  endeavor  to  adjust 
conditions  as  to  wages  and  hours 
on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  and 
that  all  complaints  of  firemen  not 
settled  with  individual  mills  would 
be  brought  before  said  executive 
committee. 

Yes 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and 


De- 

Num- 
ber of 

Or- 

mands 

dered 

of 

Num- 

Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 
ers 

Industries  and 
Occupations. 

Localities 

Causes 

by 
Labor 

Or- 
gani- 
zation 

Strik- 
ers 

Made 
in 

Writ- 
ing 

ber  of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of 
Work 

Textiles  —  Con. 

i 

Cotton  Goods  —  Con. 

1 

Weavers, 

Fall  River,     . 

For  10%  increase  in  wages, 

No 

Yes 

1 

134 

1.59 

Ring  spinners, 

Fall  River,     . 

For  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged overseer. 

No 

No 

1 

125 

- 

Weavers, 

Fall  River,     . 

For  10  %  increase  in  wages 
while  alleged  poor  ma- 
terial was  being  u.sed. 

No 

No 

1 

100 

6 

Ring  spinners, 

Fall  River,    . 

For  use  of  better  material 
or  for  increase  in  wages. 

No 

No 

1 

85 

510 

Weavers  and  loomfixers. 

Fall  River,     . 

Against    employment    of 
a    loomfixer    who    had 
worked  in  another  mill 
during   a  strike,  said 
strike     never    having 
been  declared  off. 

No 

No 

1 

68 

39 

Loom  fixers,    . 

Fall  River,     . 

For  10  %  increase  in  wages, 

No 

No 

1 

13 

- 

Loomfixers,    . 

Fall  River,     . 

For  an  increase  in  weekly 
wages  from  S12  toSH.' 

No 

No 

1 

23 

240 

Loomfixers,    . 

Fall  River,     . 

For  10  %  increase  in  wages. 

No 

No 

1 

12 

50 

Loomfixers,    . 

Fall  River,     . 

For  a  standard  wage  per 
loom.     Because   o  f  a 
shortage  of  warps  and  of 
weavers     the     product 
from  the  looms  was  di- 
minished   as   was    the 
wages  of  the  fixers. 

No 

No 

1 

73 

Loomfixers,    . 

Fall  River,     . 

For  10  %  increase  in  wages. 

No 

No 

1 

8 

67 

Carders, 

Fall  River,     . 

For  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged overseer. 

No 

No 

1 

105 

7 

Loomfixers,    . 

Fall  River,     . 

For  10  %  increase  in  wages. 

Yes 

No 

1 

21 

" 

Spool  tenders. 

Fall  River,     . 

Against  change  from  day- 
work  to  piece-work. 

No 

No 

1 

32 

- 

Gassing  frame  tenders, 

Fall  River,     . 

Against  change  in  system 
of  work  requiring  each 
workman  to  tend  a  larger 
number  of  spindles  than 
formerly. 

No 

No 

1 

14 

Spool  winders. 

Holyoke, 

Against    reductions    in 
earnings   due  to  taking 
effect  of  54-hour  law. 

No 

No 

1 

34 

Weavers     and     battery 

Lawrence, 

For  reinstatement  of  five 

No 

No 

1 

38 

- 

fillers. 

discharged  loom  cleaners. 

Weavers, 

Lowell,  . 

For    15%    increase     in 
wages. 

No 

No 

1 

75 

24 

Textile  operatives. 

Lowell,  . 

For  flat  increase  of  15%  in 
wages  for  all  employees 
in  the  mills  instead  of  an 
increa.se  averaging  about 
75^2%   granted  volunta- 
rily by  the  manufactur- 
ers to  become  efTective 
March  25,   and  for   the 
right  of  measuring  and 
weighing   cloth   by   the 
weaver  who  makes  it. 

Yes 

Yes 

7 

5,909 

8,140 

Operatives,    . 

Lowell,  . 

For   rein.statement   of   35 
Greeks    who    left   their 
work  because  of  a  dis- 
agreement regarding 
overtime  pay  for  noon- 
hour  work  in  print  house, 
where  work  needed  con- 
tinuous   attention.      A 
20-minute    interval    for 
dinner  was  given  to  these 
operatives  in  turn. 

Yes 

No 

1 

800 

200 
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'jockovis  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued. 


Duration 

Aver- 

Restilts 

D.^TES  ON   WHICH  — 

age 
Dura- 

Num- 
ber of 

Agree- 

NUMBER OF  STKii^iiu» 

ment 

Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 

Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 

tion 
in 
Work- 
ing 

Days 

Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 

WHO  — 

Remarks 

Made 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 

Failed 

in 
Writ- 
ing 

May      6 

Jun.     26 

43 

12,599 

_ 

1.34 

_ 

Ten  %  increase  granted  on  certain 
grades,  5%  granted  on  others. 

No 

Jun.       3 

Jun.     10 

6 

750 

- 

~ 

125 

Employees  returned  to  work  without 
concessions. 

No 

Jun.       6 

Jun.     11 

4 

415 

~ 

" 

100 

Employees  returned  to  work  without 
concessions. 

No 

Jun.     10 

Jun.     14 

4 

2,125 

85 

- 

- 

Granted  slight  compensation  while 
poor  material  was  being  used  or 
until  old  stock  ran  out. 

No 

Jul.      24 

Jul.      29 

4 

428 

68 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions. 

No 

- 
Aug.    19 

Aug.     22 

3 

39 

13 

Eight  %  increase  in  wages  granted, 

No 

Aug.     19 

Aug.    21 

2.5 

538 

23 

- 

- 

Increase  granted 

No 

Aug.    20 

Sep.       6 

15 

730 

12 

_ 

_ 

Increase  granted 

No 

Aug.    28 

Sep.     23 

21 

73 

73 

Places  of  some  of  the  strikers  were 
filled ;  others  were  re-employed  at 
same  wages  paid  prior  to  strike. 

No 

Sep.      11 

Sep.      13 

2 

117 

8 

Increa.se  granted,      .... 

No 

Sep.     16 

Sep.      17 

1 

112 

- 

- 

105 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions. 

No 

Sep.     18 

Dec.      9 

69 

126 

21 

Ten  %  increase  granted,  but  a  re- 
arrangement   of    fixer's    sections 
made  it  necessary  for  each  fixer  to 
care  for  more  looms  than  formerly . 

No 

Oct.      14 

Oct.      17 

3 

96 

- 

- 

32 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions  by  employer. 

No 

Nov.    11 

Nov.    25 

12 

168 

14 

Satisfactory      settlement      made 
through  direct  negotiations. 

No 

Jan.      24 

Feb.     26 

27 

558 

- 

34 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,  . 

No 

Apr.       8 

Apr.       9 

1 

38 

- 

- 

38 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions  by  employer. 

No 

Jan.       1 

Jan.        8 

6 

373 

- 

- 

75 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions  by  employer. 

No 

Mar.     25 

Apr.     22 

23 

315,189 

5,909 

Manufacturers  granted  an  increase 
in  wages  on  a  basis  of   10%   over 
schedule  of  wages  in  force  prior  to 
strike    and    operatives    resumed 
work. 

No 

May       8 

Jun.       3 

21 

21,000 

800 

Pending  adj  ustment  of  strike ,  places 
of  strikers  were  filled.    Employer 
finally  agreed  to  reinstate,  without 
discrimination,  as  many  strikers 
as  there  were  vacancies  for.    The 
local  Board  of  Trade  acted  as  me- 
diator. 

No 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and 


I 


Industries  and 
Occupations. 


Localities 


Causes 


De- 

Or- 

mands 

dered 

of 

by 

Strik- 

Labor 

ers 

Or- 

Made 

gani- 

in 

zation 

Writ- 

ing 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 


N  um- 
ber of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Tlirown 
Out  of 
Work 


Textiles  —  Con. 

Cotton  Goods  —  Con. 
Employees,    . 

Weavers,  spinners,  card- 
ers, etc. 
Weavers, 


Weavers, 
Twister  doffers. 


Weavers, 


Spinners,  doffers,  card- 
ers, etc. 


Lowell,  . 
Lowell,  . 
New  Bedford, 


New  Bedford, 
New  Bedford, 


New  Bedford, 


North  Adams, 


Against  conduct  of  fore- 
man. 

For  employment  of  mem- 
bers of  L  W.  W.  only. 

Against  a  cliange  from  day- 
work  to  piece-work  on  a 
particular  class  of  work 
although  employer  guar- 
anteed weavers  would 
earn  as  much  on  piece- 
work as  on  day-work. 

For  10%  increase  in  wages. 

Against  change  from  day- 
work  to  piece-work  at 
the  price  per  frame  of- 
fered by  manufacturer. 

Against  system  of  fining 
for  imperfect  work.  In 
1911  a  law  (c.  584)  was 
passed  prohibiting  fin- 
ing for  imperfect  work. 
Manufacturers  then 
adopted  a  so-called  grad- 
ing system,  paying  one 
price  for  first  quality 
work  and  another  price 
for  second  quality  work. 
OnJan.l,1912,tliisgrad- 
ins  system  was  tempora- 
rily suspended  pending 
a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  in 
the  Lancaster  Mills  case 
(212  Mass.  315).  On 
June  18,  1912,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  effect, 
held  that  the  grading 
system  was  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  1911. 
On  June  26,  1912,  the 
manufacturers  posted 
notices  stating  that  the 
amounts  deducted  for 
second  quality  work 
were  to  be  divided  every 
six  months  among  all 
their  weavers  then  work- 
'ing  and  who  had  been 
working  for  the  si.x 
months  previous.  On 
July  9,  1912,  the  Union 
voted  to  demand  the 
abolition  of  the  grading 
system. 

For  increase  in  wages  of 
4%  to  cover  reduction 
in  earnings  resulting 
from  the  taking  effect  of 
the  54-hour  law.  Were 
granted  5%  increase. 
Then  wanted  10%  which 
was  granted  when  simi- 
lar increase  was  made  in 
New  Bedford. 


No 
Yes 
No 


No 
No 


Yes 


No 
Yes 

No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 


No 


No 


20 

400 

20 


100 
21 


4,788 


140 


8.855 


I 


172 
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Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued. 


Duration 


DATES  ON  WHICH  • 


Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 


Jun.       3 
Sep.       3 

Feb.     20 


Feb.     26 
Apr.       8 

Jul.      15 


Mar.     11 


Strikers 
Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 


Jun.  6 
Sep.  23 
Feb.     21 


Mar.  6-11 
Apr.     15 

Sep.     23 


Mar.     25 


Aver- 
age 

Dura- 
tion 
in 

Work- 
ing 

Days 


Num- 
ber of 
Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 


CO 


20 


1,980 
126 


637,230 


2,932 


Rfsults 


NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS 
WHO  — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


190 


Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 


20 


Failed 


400 
20 


100 


4,788 


Remarks 


Agree- 
ment 
Made 

in 
Writ- 


Satisfactorily  adjusted,   . 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions  by  employer. 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled;  later  a 
few  of  the  weavers  returned  to 
work. 


Majority   of   the   strikers  returned 

voluntarily  to  work. 
Piece-work  discontinued, 


Mills  were  reopened  on  Sep.  9,  1912, 
and  strikers  gradually  returned  to 
work. 


No 
No 
No 


No 

No 


No 


Both  increases  granted, 


No 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and 


Industries  and 
Occupations. 


Localities 


Causes 


Or- 
dered 

by 
Labor 

Or- 
gani- 
zation 


De- 
mands 
of 

Strik- 
ers 

Made 
in 

Writ- 
ing 


Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 
ers 


Num- 
ber of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of 
Work 


Textiles  —  Con. 

Cotton  Goods  —  Con. 
Weavers, 


Weavers, 


Weavers  and  loom  fixers, 


Weavers, 


Reed  boys, 

Doffers, 

Operatives, 


Weavers, 

Weavers,  spinners,  card- 
ers, etc. 


Woolen  and  Worsted 
Goods. 
Operatives,    . 


Wool  workers. 


Carpet  weavers. 


Gill  hands,  comb  tend- 
ers, back  wash  hands, 
and  drawing  room  help. 


Rockland, 


Northbridge, 


Sutton, 


Taunton, 


Waltham, 
Waltham , 
Webster, 


Warren, 
Warren, 


Amesbury, 


Boston, 


Chelmsford, 


For  discontinuance  of  sj's- 
tem  of  carrying  empty 
warp  beams  by  weavers 
to  the  warping  room,  on 
the  ground  that  their 
time  should  be  devoted 
to  weaving,  which  is 
piece-work. 

For  reduction  in  number 
of  yards  per  cut  and 
for  extra  pay  allowance 
for  any  work  running 
poorly  in  the  looms. 

For  increase  of  5%  in  wages 
for  weavers;  abolition  of 
grading  system ;  elimina- 
tion of  short  bobbins; 
and  for  appointment  of 
committee  of  weavers  to 
act  upon  dismissal  of 
weavers  for  poor  work. 

For  employment  of  men  to 
clean  looms.  Weavers 
claimed  they  could  not 
earn  wages  they  were 
entitled  to.  Company 
made  counter  proposi- 
tion that  they  would 
provide  loom  cleaners  if 
weavers  would  operate 
more  looms.  Weavers 
refused. 

Against  reduction  in  earn- 
ings due  to  the  taking 
effect  of  the  54-hour  law. 

For  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employee. 

For  an  increase  of  5%  in 
wages  over  a  previous 
increase  of  5%. 


For  increase  in  wages. 
For  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees  and 
for  discharge  of  certain 
overseers. 


.^.gainst  discharge  of  two 
employees  who  were  ar- 
rested  for  mutilating 
mill  machinery. 

For  an  increase  of  20%  in 
wages  and  a  54-hour 
week  for  all  operatives; 
overtime  to  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-quarter. 

For  increase  of  10%  in 
wages  and  reinstatement 
of  three  discharged  em- 
ployees. 

For  10%  increase  in  wages, 


No 

No 

1 

15 

No 

No 

1 

75 

No 

No 

1 

52 

No 

No 

1 

100 

No 

No 

1 

7 

No 

No 

1 

14 

No 

No 

1 

IS 

No 
No 

No  . 
No 

1 
1 

32 
190 

No 

No 

1 

70 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

632 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

250 

No 

No 

1 

60 

400 


707 


30 


50 
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Lockouts  Reported  During  191 

2  —  Continued. 

Duration 

Aver- 
age 
Dura- 
tion 
in 
Work- 
ing 
Days 

Num- 
ber of 
Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 

Results 

Remarks 

DATES  ON  WHICH  — 

NUMBER  OP  STRIKERS 
WHO  — 

Agree- 

Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 

Strikers 
Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 

ment 
Made 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 

Failed 

in 
Writ- 
ing 

Mar.     30 

Apr.       2 

2 

30 

15 

- 

- 

Objectionable  system  discontinued, 

No 

Feb.     13 

Feb.     15 

2 

150 

75 

. 

. 

Settled  by  direct  negotiations, 

No 

1 

1  Jul.      25 

1  May     13 

Jul.      29 

3 

198 

52 

Grading  system  was  abolished  and 
a  system  of  fines  substituted  —  all 
money  taken  in  fines  to  be  divided 
at  the  end  of  six  months  among  all 
weavers  who  were  in  company's 
employ  for  three  preceding  months 
or  more. 

No 

May     16 

3 

1,500 

100 

Company    agreed    to    supply    the 
weavers  with  loom  cleaners  if  a 
certain  per  cent  of  production  was 
maintained. 

Yes 

Jan.      15 

Jan.      16 

1 

7 

_ 

_ 

7 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,  . 

No 

Nov.    20 
Apr.     22 

Mar.     19 
Nov.    21 

Nov.    25 
May       6 

Apr.       9 

Mar.     1, 

1913 

4 
12 

18 
83 

56 
8,700 

13,194 
11,538 

18 

32 

14 
190 

All  but  three  strikers  returned  to 
work  without  concessions  by  em- 
ployer. 

Employer     granted     increase     de- 
manded.   The  successful  outcome 
of  this  strike  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  wages  of  about  700  other  oper- 
atives in  the  mill. 

Compromise, 

Strikers  gradually  returned  to  work 
without  concessions  by  employer. 

No 
No 

No 
No 

Jun.       7 

Jun.     14 

6 

420 

- 

- 

70 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions  by  employer. 

No 

Mar.11,12 
Apr.       8 

Mar.     22 
Jul.         1 

9,5 
70 

6,500 
19,000 

632 

250 

Terms  of  agreement  provided   for 
minimum  weekly  wage  of  $6  for 
adults;  new  rate  per  hour  to  be 
paid  for  54  hours'  work,  time  and 
one-Quarter  for  overtime;  and  an 
increase  of  5%  on  all  piece-work. 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions  by  employer. 

No 

Mar.     25 

Apr.       1 

6 

376 

60 

- 

- 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 

No 
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T.^BLE  14.  —  Detailed  Staieinent  of  Strikes  and 


IXDTTSTKISS  .VXD 
OCCCPATIOJSS. 


Localities 


Causes 


Or- 
dered 

by 
labor 

Or- 
gani- 
zation 


Strik- 


De- 
mands 

Xmn- 
ber  of 
ers      1  Estab- 
Made  I    ILsh- 
in      •  ments 
Writ-   I 
ing     I 


Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 
ers 


Xi.:m. 
berca 
Xon- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  (rf 
Wwk 


Textiles  —  Con. 

ir.--:.*-,  -'..if  Wo-ti'd 

G:-:-is  —  Con. 

Menders, 


Weavers, 

Piecer  boys,  . 

Buriss  and  sewers, 
Heloers, 


Card  tendeis  and  comb     Hudson, 
wrindas. 


Wool  soiteis,  . 
Card  teadras. 


Operatrres, 


Hudson, 
Hadsoa, 


Lawrence, 


Cardei^, 

Combers. 

Carders,  combere,  dyers, 
and  wet  finishers. 

Spinners, 

Coaab  tenders  and  fin- 
ishers. 

Spinners,     dye    i>ouse 
and  yard  iiands. 

Weavers , 
Operatives,    . 

Worsted  spinners,  . 

Weavers, 


Haverhill,  .  Against  reduction  in  earn- 
ings due  to  taking  effect 
of  the  54-hour  law. 

Holj-oke,  For  \0%  increase  in  wages. 


For  13^  increase  in  wages, 
double  pay  for  overtime, 
and  5S  hours'  pay  for  54 
hours'  work. 

For  increase  in  wages, 

For  discharge  of  non-union 
operatives  who  worked 
during  a  prior  strike. 

A^inst  reduction  in  earn- 
ings due  to  the  taking 
eSect  of  the  54-hour  law. 
(See  pages  20-24,  aiUe.) 


Lawrence,       .     For  15^  increase  in  wages, 

Lawrence,  .  For  time  and  one-quarts 
for  overtime. 

Lawrence,  .  For  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged operative. 

Lawrence,  .  Against  excplojinent  of 
non-union  operatives. 

Lawrence,  .  For  a  change  in  working 
conditions. 

Lawrence,  .  For  the  reinstatement  of 
all  operatives  who  were 
out  on  a  previous  strike. 

Lowdl,  .  .  For  \Q-~Q  increase  in  wages 
and  in  sympathy  with 
strike  in  the  local  cotton 
mills. 

Monaon,         .  j  For  109c  increase  in  wages, 

Xewton.         .  j  For  10%  increase  in  wages, 

Xorth  Adams,  Against  reduction  in  earn- 
ings due  to  the  taking 
effect  of  the  54-hour  law. 

Xorth  Adams,     For  inirease  in  piece-rates 

on  cenaia  style  of  work. 


Xo 


No 


Yes 


Xo 
Xo 


No 


Tes 


Fitchburg, 

For    increase    in    weekly 
wages  from  SIO  to  S12 
and  for  abolition  of  pre- 

Xo 

Xo 

FitchbuTE, 

mium  system. 
For  increase  in  wages. 

Xo 

Xo 

Hard  wick. 

For  increase  in  wages. 

Xo 

Xo 

Xo 


No 


Yes 


Xo 


No 


Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Xo 

Xo 


No 

Yes 

Xo 

Xo 

Xo 

Xo 

1 1 


10 


Xo 


Xo 


8,40i 


12,786 


63 

63  { 
108  \ 

!675  ; 
i 
34  : 

120 

I        ^^ 

1 
i 

'  32! 

437 

I  ^  i 

43  ' 
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Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued. 


DATES  0>f  'W'HICH  — 


Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 


Aver- 

age 

Num- 

Dura- 

ber of 

tion 

Work- 

in 

ing 

Work- 

Days 

ing 

Lost 

Days 

Results 


Dec.      2 


Dec.  4  :  Dec.  30 

Mar.  18  |  Mar.  20 

Jan.  13  '  Jan.  18 

Mar.  14     Mar.  16 


Apr.     15 


Apr.     10  I  Apr.     15 
Apr.     18     May     20 


Mar.  25 
Apr.  12 
Jun.       7 


Apr.  29  i  May  1 

Mar  25  j  Apr.  2 

Jan.  12     Jan.  15 

Jan.  17  I  Jan.  22 


Mar.     18    !      51.7 


May  28     Jun.       3  4 

Aug.  15  '  Aug.  igi]  3 

Oct.  7  I  Oct.  16  i!  S 

Mar.  25  ''  Apr.  23 


342 


2,483 
8 

160 


26 


935 


112 
1,526 


748,489 


254 

195 

3,289 

2,700 

102 
960 

4,250 

64 

3,059 

80 

296 


NUMBER  OF  STRIKEBS 
WHO  — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Partly 

Sue-      Failed 
ceeded 


28 


8,404 


63 


675 


Remarks 


57 

_ 

_ 

73 

- 

8 

"" 

40 

85 

- 

- 

85 

2 

- 

65 

- 

108 

_ 

34 

- 

120 

- 

425 

32 

- 

- 

437 

- 

40 

48 

Strikers  were  granted  increase  of 
two  cents  an  hour  on  certain  classes 
of  goods  on  which  they  were  unable 
to  make  a  premium. 

Majority  of  strikers  returned  to  work 
without  concesr^ions  by  employer. 

Two  strikers  returned  to  work  imme- 
diately, the  others  returned  later. 
Xo  concessions  by  employer. 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions  by  employer.  Em- 
ployer agreed  to  gi%e  piece-work 
when  practical. 

Settled  by  direct  negotiations.  Be- 
ginners were  granted  an  increase 
from  $3.05  lo  S4.35  a  week,  and 
from  S4.35  to  $5.50  after  4  weeks' 
service:  further  increases  accord- 
ing to  ability. 

Granted  58  hours'  pay  for  54  hours' 
work. 


Increase  granted. 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled. 


Some  30,000  textile-mill  employees 
in  Lawrence  were  granted  increases 
in  wages  of  from  5  to  20%;  in- 
creased compens.<ition  for  over- 
time: and  the  reduction  of  the 
premium  period  in  certain  occu- 
pations from  four  weeks  t^  two 
weeks.  Also,  as  an  indirect  result 
of  this  strike,  material  increases  in 
wages  were  granted  to  thousands 
of  employees  in  other  textile  mills 
throughout  Xew  England. 

Three  mills  granted  the  15%  increase. 
One  mill  granted  a  10%  increase. 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,    . 

Strikers  returned  to  work  after  ne- 
gotiations failed. 

Non-union  operatives  who  were 
cause  of  strike  joined  the  union 
and  employee*  returned  to  work. 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,    . 

Strikers  resumed  work  without  con- 
cessions from  employer. 

172  strikers  returned  to  work  with- 
out concessions  by  employer. 
Places  of  other  strikers  were  filled. 

Employer  agreed  to  grant  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  5%. 

Strikers  returned  to  work  after  nego- 
tiations failed. 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions  by  employer. 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions  by  employer. 


No 
No 
No 

No 


1  Estimated. 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and 


Industries  and 
Occupations. 

Localities 

Causes 

Or- 
dered 

by 
Labor 

Or- 

De- 
mands 
of 

Strik- 
ers 

Made 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 

Num- 
ber of 

Strik- 

Num- 
ber of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 

gani- 
zation 

in 
Writ- 
ing 

ments 

GFS 

1  nrowa 
Out  of 
Work 

Textiles  —  Con. 

Woolen  and  Worsted 

Goods  —  Con. 

Operatives,    . 

Norton, 

For  increase  in  wages  over 
the  15%  increase  which 
mill  management  noti- 
fied employees  would  be 
paid  after  first  week  in 
April. 

No 

No 

1 

108 

6 

Weavers, 

Oxford,  . 

For  an  increase  in  wages 
from  10.9  cents  to  11.4 
cents  a  yard  for  single 
loom  work. 

No 

No 

1 

23 

Spinners, 

Pittsfield, 

For  increase  in  wages. 

No 

No 

1 

22 

18 

Weavers, 

Uxbridge, 

For  5%  increase  in  wages. 

No 

No 

1 

12 

- 

Weavers, 

Uxbridge, 

For  5%  increase  in  wages 
over  a  5%  increase  about 
to  be  granted  voluntarily 
by  employer. 

No 

No 

1 

39 

4 

Weavers, 

Uxbridge, 

For  10%  increase  in  wages, 
which  demand  was  later 
reduced  to  5%. 

No 

No 

1 

50 

22 

Spinners, 

Webster, 

For  11%  increa.se  in  wages. 

No 

No 

1 

8 

- 

Dresser  spoolers,    . 

Westford, 

For  an  increase  of  25  cents 
per  100  pounds  on  piece- 
work. 

No 

No 

1 

6 

Dyeing  and  Finishing. 

Dye-house  laborers. 

Andover, 

For    increase    in    weekly 
wages  from  S7.75  to  $9. 

No 

No 

1 

7 

Folding  room  and  color- 

- 

Lockout  in  anticipation  of 

- 

No 

1 

73 

400 

shop  employees. 

strike  of  employees  for 
increase  in  wages. 

Stationary  firemen. 

North  Adams, 

For  increase  in  daily  wages. 
Head  fireman  from  S2.10 
to  $2.64;  firemen  from  $2 
to   S2.40:   coal   wheelers 
from  SI. 80  to  .S2. 16. 

Yes 

No 

1 

20 

450 

Stitchers,    ticket ers. 

Waltham, 

For  56  hours'  pay  for  54 

No 

No 

1 

55 

- 

trimmers,  etc. 

hours'    work.     Due    to 
the  taking  effect  of  the 
54-hour  law. 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute 

Goods. 

Balers  and  shippers, 

Lawrence, 

For  10%  increase  in  wages 
and  reduction  in  weekly 

•  hours  of  labor  from  56 
to  54. 

No 

No 

1 

8 

Leather  and  Leather 

Goods. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

McKay  stitchers,  . 

Athol,    . 

For  increase  of  one  cent 
per  dozen  pairs  of  shoes 
stitched. 

No 

No 

1 

7 

Stitchers  and  cutters,    . 

Beverly, 

Against  refusal  of  firm  to 
continue  to  allow  union 
business  agent  to  visit 
factory  in  order  to  collect 
weekly  dues  from  mem- 
bers. 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

140 

30 

Edgemakers,       heelers, 

Boston,  . 

Against   further  employ- 

No 

No 

1 

65 

250 

stockfitters,  and  clean- 

ment of  three  non-union 

ing-department     em- 

workmen. 

ployees. 
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'  Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued. 


Duration 


DATES  ON  WHICH  — 


Employ- 

'  ees  Left 

Work 


Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 


Apr.       3 


Mar.     19 


Sep.     24 
Apr.     22 

Apr.     25 


Apr.     29 


Oct.        6 
May       1 


Feb.     22 
Apr.       8 

Jul.        8 


Jan.  17 

Apr.  15 

Nov.  11 

Feb.  13 

Aug.  22 


Aver- 
age 
Dura- 
tion 
in 
Work- 
ing 
Days 


Num- 
ber of 
Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 


450 


23 


108 


316 


49 


14 

2,038 

2,350 


90 


21 
1,660 


315 


Results 


NUMBER  OF  STRIKFRS 
WHO  — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 


Failed 


20 


140 


108 


22 


50 


Remarks 


After  extent  of  wage  increase  offered 
by  the  management  prior  to  the 
strike  was  explained,  strikers  re- 
turned to  work  on  employer's 
terms. 

Increase  granted,      .... 


Places  of  strikers  were  filled,  . 

Increase  of  5%  granted  for  entire 
mill. 

Increase  as  demanded  granted  after 
employees  had  refused  employ- 
er's offer  of  a  7H%  increase  over 
former  wages. 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions  by  employer. 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,  . 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled  after 
they  had  refused  to  accept  em- 
ployer's offer  of  an  increase  of  10 
cents  per  100  pounds. 


Increase  granted.  Direct  negotia- 
tions. 

Work  was  resumed  without  change 
in  wage  scale. 

Direct  negotiations  resulted  in  man- 
agement offering  head  fireman 
$2.35  a  day,  firemen  S2.20  a  day, 
and  coal  wheelers  $2  a  day; 
offer  was  accepted  and  strikers  re- 
turned to  work. 

Increase  granted  to  majority  of  the 
women  strikers  and  all  returned 
to  work. 


Four   strikers    returned    to    work, 
places  of  the  others  were  filled. 


Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 


Regulation  of  length  of  visit  of  union 
agent  was  brought  about  through 
a  local  board  of  arbitration. 


Strikers    returned    to   work,    non- 
union men  agreeing  to  join  union. 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and 


Or- 

De- 
mands 

Num- 

dered 

of 

Num- 

ber of 

Industries  and 
Occupations. 

Localities 

Causes 

by 

Labor 

Or- 

Strik- 
ers 
Made 

ber  of 
Estab- 
lish- 

Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 

Non- 
strik- 
ers 

gani- 

in 

ments 

ers 

Thrown 

zation 

Writ- 
ing 

out  of 
Work 

Leather  and  Leather 

Goods  — Con. 

Boots  and  Shoes  —  Con. 

Shoe  workers, 

Boston,  . 

For   same   piece-rates   as 
were  in  effect  in  Lynn, 
and   for   recognition   of 
union. 

Yes 

No 

1 

200 

34 

Cutters, 

Boston,  . 

For  increase  in  wages, 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

15 

85 

Rough  rounders,   . 

Bridgewater, 

Concerning  fines  for  dam- 
aged work. 

No 

No 

1 

5 

Lasters,    Goodyear   op- 

Bridgewater, 

For  increase  in  piece-rates 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

439 

431 

erators,  and  making- 

for  lasting  to  same  level 

room  employees. 

of  rates  paid  in  Brock- 
ton. 

Shoemakers,  . 

Brockton, 

For  increase  in  piece-rates. 

Yes 

No 

I 

25 

_ 

Shoe  cutters, 

Haverhill, 

For  increase  of  one  cent  a 
pair  for  cutting  shoes. 

No 

1 

18 

32 

Block  cutters, 

Haverhill,      . 

For   increase  of  approxi- 
mately   30%    in    piece- 
rates,  reduction  in  week- 
ly hours  of  labor  from 
59  to  50,  and  recognition 
of  union. 

Yes 

Yes 

.    20 

233 

49 

Cutters  and  stockfitters , 

Haverhill, 

For  reduction   in  weekly 
hours  of  labor  from  54 
to  50. 

No 

No 

1 

8 

" 

Counter  workers,  . 

Haverhill, 

For  25%  increase  in  wages, 
reduction    in   weekly 
hours  of  labor  from  59 
to   54,   and   recognition 
of  union. 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

40 

20 

Block  cutters, 

Haverhill, 

Against    employment    of 
an  objectionable  assist- 
ant foreman. 

Yes 

No 

1 

32 

- 

Block  cutters. 

Haverhill, 

Against  employment  of  a 
man    alleged    to    have 
worked  as  strike  breaker 
during  a  previous  strike. 

No 

No 

1 

20 

Cutters, 

Haverhill.      . 

For    increase    in    weekly 
wages  from  S16.50  to  §18 
and  reduction  in  weekly 
hours  of  labor  from  54  to 
50. 

For  discharge  of  a  trim- 

No 

No 

1 

7 

Block  cutters. 

Haverhill, 

No 

No 

1 

25 

_ 

■  ming    cutter   who   was 

hired    and    refused    to 

join  I.  W.  W. 

Cutters, 

Haverhill,      . 

For  recognition  of  union 
and  to  force  employers 
to     resign     from     Shoe 
Manufacturers '  Associa- 
tion. 

Yes 

Yes 

23 

372 

789 

Lasters, 

Hudson, 

Against    proposed    intro- 
duction   of    girls    into 
lasting  rink  to  run  new 
assembling  machines. 

Yes 

No 

1 

24 

200 

Lasters  and  sole  leather 
workers. 

Lawrence, 

For  15%  increase  in  wages, 

No 

No 

1 

70 

330 

Cutters, 

Lowell,  . 

Against  decrease  in  week- 
ly wages  resulting  from 
reduction    in    hours    of 
labor  from  58  to  54. 

No 

No 

1 

14 

' 
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.Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued. 


Duration 

Aver- 

Results 

DATES  ON  ■WHICH  — 

age 
Dura- 

Num- 
ber of 

Agree- 

NUMBER OP  STRIKERS 

ment 

Strikers 

Re-       \ 

employed 

or  Their 

Places 

Filled 

tion 
in 

Work- 
ing 

Days 

Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 

WHO  — 

Remarks 

Made 

Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 

Failed 

in 
Writ- 
ing 

Sep.     16 

Nov.      4 

42 

3,382 

- 

200 

- 

Compromise  on  cutter's  price  list. 
Recognition    of    union    granted. 
Prices  increased  in  some  depart- 
ments; others  referred  to   State 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration. 

No 

Dec.      5 

Dec.     26 

17 

1,155 

- 

- 

15 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,  . 

No 

Jan.      18 

Jan.     20 

2 

10 

- 

- 

5 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,  . 

No 

Mar.    12 

- 

78 

22,066 

- 

- 

439 

Some   strikers   returned    to   work, 
places  of  others  were  filled. 

No 

Jim.     15 

Jun.     24 

7 

175 

25 

_ 

Settled  through  direct  negotiation, 

Jul.      15 

Jul.      29 

12 

600 

18 

New  system  of  inspecting  and  sort- 
ing work  was  established  and  a  sat- 
isfactory increase  in  scale  of  piece- 
rates  granted. 

No 

Jul.      17 

Aug.     12- 
16 

22 

6,091 

216 

17 

All  but  two  employers  granted  in- 
crease of  10%  in  wages  and  reduc- 
tion  in   hours  as   demanded    by 
strikers  but  maintained  open  shop. 

Yes 

Aug.    20 

Oct.       1 

35 

280 

- 

- 

8 

Strikers  resumed  work.    No  read- 
justment of  hours  was  granted. 

No 

Aug.    22 

Sep. 5-23 

26 

950 

40 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled.    On 
October  10,  State  Board  of  Concil- 
iation and  Arbitration   rendered 
decision  (under  provisions  of  acts 
of  1912,  c.  545)  that  business  of  the 
firm  was  being  carried  on  in  nor- 

No 

mal  and  usual  manner. 

Sep.       4 

Sep.       5 

1 

32 

32 

Foreman     in     question     was     dis- 
charged and  strikers  returned  to 
work. 

No 

Sep.     19 

Sep.     24 

4 

80 

20 

Satisfactory     settlement     reached 
through  direct  negotiation. 

No 

Oct.       5 

Oct.      15 

7 

49 

- 

- 

7 

Work  was  put  on  a  piece-work  basis 
and  places  of  strikers  were  filled. 

No 

Dec.     20 

Dec.     23 

2H 

63 

25 

- 

- 

Trimming  cutter  left  work,      . 

No 

Dec.    12- 

Pending 

37.3 

32,974 

372 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,  . 

No 

Jan.,1913 

Apr.     19 

May       3 

12 

1,488 

24 

- 

- 

Employer  and  lasters  agreed  upon 
price   for   hand   assembling   and 
new  system  of  machine  lasting 
was  abandoned. 

No 

Mar.     26 

Apr.       1 

5 

2,000 

70 

Employer  granted  certain  increase 
in  prices  in  lasting,  stockfitting, 
and  sole  leather  departments. 

No 

Jan.      13 

Jan.      25 

10 

140 

14 

Satisfactory  adjustment  was  made 
by  changing  system  of  payment 
from  day-work  to  piece-work. 

No 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and 


Industries  and 
Occupations. 


Localities 


Causes 


Or- 
dered 

by 
Labor 

Or- 
gani- 
zation 


De- 
mands 

of 
Strik- 
ers 
Made 

in 
Writ- 
ing 


Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 
ers 


Num- 
ber of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of 
Work 


Leather  and  Leather 
Goods  — Con. 

Boots  and  Shoes  —  Con. 
Turn  workmen,     . 


McKay  stitchers, 
Turn  workmen, 


Buttonhole  operators 
and  stitchers. 


Welters, 


Cutters, 


Lasters,  McKay  stitch- 
ers, and  beaters-out. 


Lasters    and     machine 

operators. 
Lasters, 


Lasters, 
Heel  makers. 


Cutters, 

Lasters, 
Lasters, 


Lasters,  stitchers,  level- 
ers,  finishers,  and 
packing  room  em- 
ployees. 


Lynn, 

Lynn, 
Lynn, 

Lynn, 

Lynn, 


Boston 
Lynn. 

Lynn, 


Lynn, 
Lynn, 


Lynn, 
Lynn, 


Lynn, 

Lynn, 
Lynn, 

Lynn, 


and 


Against  sending  extra 
work  to  contractor  who 
did  not  employ  union 
men. 

For  increase  of  two  cents  a 
dozen  pairs  for  stitching. 

For  increase  of  two  cents 
a  pair  on  certain  grade 
of  shoes. 

For  increase  of  one-half 
cent  per  100  button- 
holes. 

For  adoption  of  original 
price*  list  presented  to 
firm  before  dispute  was 
referred  to  State  Board 
of  Arbitration.  Welters 
had  worked  under 
schedule  awarded  by  the 
Board  for  60  days  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

For  same  piece-rates  in 
Boston  cutting  room  as 
were  paid  in  the  Lynn 
cutting  room. 

For  recognition  of  union 
and  abolition  of  contract 
system  in  treeing  de- 
partment. 

For  increase  in  piece- 
rates. 

For  reinstatement  of  five 
union  men  discharged 
from  shoe  factory  oper- 
ated by  same  employer 
in  Boston.  Union 
claimed  they  were  dis- 
charged because  of 
membership  in  union. 

For  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employee. 

For  restoration  of  price- 
list  in  force  a  year  previ- 
ous. 


For  increase  of  three- 
fourths  cent  a  pair  on 
boots  and  one-half  cent 
a  pair  on  oxfords. 

For  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employees. 

For  reinstatement  of  laster 
discharged  because 
he  demanded  more  pay 
for  lasting  what  he 
alleged  to  be  a  difficult 
case  of  shoes. 

For  increase  of  one-half 
cent  a  pair  for  certain 
style  of  last. 


Yes 


No 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes   ' 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 

No 


Yes 


Yes 

No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 
Yes 


Yes 


No 
No 


Yes 


16 

67 

1 

30 

1 

132 

1 

14 

48 


25 


11 

198 


257 


204 
67 


36 


1,162 


159 


200 


100 


40 


280 


50 
360 
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Duration 

Aver- 

Num- 
ber of 

Results 

DATES  ON  WHICH  — 

age 
Diu-a- 

Agree- 

NUMBER OF  STRIKERS 

ment 

Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 

tion 
in 
Work- 
ing 
Days 

Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 

WHO  — 

Remarks 

Made 

Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 

Failed 

in 
Writ- 
ing 

iJan.       3 

Jan.      10 

6 

48 

8 

- 

- 

At  time  of  strike  company  operated 
open  shop;  several  months  later 
signed  union  agreement  for  closed 
shop  and  union  piece-rates. 

Yes 

Mar.     25 

Apr.       2 

3.1 

4,482 

67 

- 

- 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 

Yes 

Mar.    25 

Apr.       2 

7 

210 

30 

- 

- 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 

Yes 

Apr.      2 

Apr.       4 

2 

264 

132 

- 

- 

Demands  of  the  buttonhole  makers 
were  granted   by  employer  and 
strikers  resumed  work. 

No 

Apr.      2 

• 

Apr.       3 

1 

14 

14 

Increase  in  piece-rates  as  demanded 
by  strikers  was  granted  through 
direct  negotiations. 

Yes 

Apr.       6 

May       6 

24.5 

3,097 

37 

- 

11 

Boston     room     discontinued     and 
slight  increase  granted  cutters  in 
Lynn. 

Yes 

Apr.     15 

Apr.     22 

5 

1,125 

25 

- 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations. 

Yes 

Apr.     15 

Apr.     22 

6 

63 

14 

- 

- 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations. 

_ 

Apr.     16 

Aug.      1 

90 

12,900 

50 

In  suit  brought  by  company  against 
union   master  found   that  strike 
was    not   for   a   lawful    purpose. 
Stipulation  was  made  that  name 
of  company  in  Boston  be  changed 
before  Jan.  1,  1913. 

No 

Apr.     25 

May       2 

5 

255 

11 

- 

- 

Employer  agreed  to  reinstatement 
but  discharged  employee  refused 
to  return  to  work. 

No 

May  3,6 

May     20 

14 

2,434 

198 

Terms  of  settlement  were  negotiated 
between  employer  and  union  of 
which  strikers  had  become  mem- 
bers.    An  arbitration  agreement 
for  one  year  was  signed.    Prices 
were  adjusted  in  all  branches  of 
work  except  one  which  was  dis- 
continued. 

Yes 

May     25 

May   28- 
June  4 

3.6 

1,741 

257 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 

Yes 

Jun.     12 

Jun.     25 

11 

2,794 

204 

.- 

- 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 

No 

Jun.     13 

Jun.     24 

9 

3,843 

67 

" 

' 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations. 
Discharged  man  was  reinstated. 

No 

Aug.     19 

Aug.    21 

2 

72 

36 

- 

- 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations. 

No 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and 


Or- 

De- 
mands 

Num- 
ber of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of 
Work 

Industries  and 
Occupations. 

Localities 

Causes 

dered 

by 
Labor 

Or- 
gani- 
zation 

of 

Strik- 
ers 

Made 
in 

Writ- 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Num- 
ber of 

Strik- 
ers 

ing 

Leather  and  Leather 

Goods  — Con. 

Boots  and  Shoes  —  Con. 

Top  lift  cutters,     . 

Lynn,     . 

For    increase    in    weekly 
wages  to  $16.50  and  for 
reduction  in  weekly  hours 
of  labor  from  55  to  50. 

Yes 

Yes 

8 

51 

13 

Stitchers, 

Lynn,     . 

Refusal   to    work   under 
new  foreman. 

No 

No 

1 

137 

- 

Heel  makers. 

Lynn,     . 

For  increase  in  piece-rates 
and  a  nine-hour  day. 

Yes 

Yes 

6 

60 

~ 

Sole  leather  workers. 

Lynn,     . 

For  uniform  weekly  wage 
scale  of  $22  for  sole  cut- 
ters, $21  for  sorters,  and 
$16.50      for      strippers; 
nine-hour   day;    stand- 
ardization of  apprentice- 
ship rules;   and   closed 
shop. 

Yes 

Yes 

15 

220 

5 

Turn  workmen,     . 

Marblehead,  . 

For  increase  in  wages  from 
6  to  10  cents  a  pair  on  ac- 
count of  change  in  meth- 
od of  making  shoes. 

Yes 

No 

1 

50 

- 

Lasters  and  pullers-over, 

Marlborough, 

For  increase  in  piece-rates. 

No 

No 

1 

9 

- 

Lasters 

Milford, 

For  increase  in  piece-rates 
for  three  different  grades 
of  shoes. 

No 

No 

1 

6 

- 

Lasting  machine  opera- 

North Adams, 

Against    delay   in    distri- 

No 

Yes 

1 

17 

9 

tors. 

bution  of  work. 

Shoe-f  actorj'  employees , 

Salem,    . 

Lockout.    Employer    de- 
manded that  all  employ- 
ees become  members  of 
B.&S.W.U.  by  a  speci- 
fied date. 

No 

1 

50 

Cutters, 

Salem ,    . 

For  employer's  acceptance 
of  new  price-list,  change 
in  method  of  giving  out 
patterns,    dismissal    o  f 
certain  Greek  employees. 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

45 

500 

Stockfitters,  . 

Salem,    . 

For  increase  in  piece-rates. 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

40 

15 

Pullers-over, 

Weymouth,    . 

For   increase   of   one-half 
cent  a  pair  for  pulling 
over;     after     employer 
conceded  increase,  strik- 
ers demanded  discharge 
of  non-union  men  and  a 
further  increase  of  one- 
half  cent. 

No 

No 

1 

34 

Leather,    Tanned,    Cur- 

ried,   and    Finished. 

Shavers  (machine). 

Ayer, 

For  increase  in  wages  on 
certain  kinds  of  work. 

No 

No 

1 

8 

Leather  workers,   . 

Haverhill, 

For  25%  increase  in  wages 
and  reduction  in  hours 
of  labor  from  69  to  54  a 
week  for  all  employees. 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

231 
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Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued, 


Duration 


DATES   ON  WHICH  — 


Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 


Strikers 
Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 


Aug.  5-9 


Aug.     22 

Oct.    24, 
30, 

Nov.  1 
Nov.    21 


Aug.    29 

Jul.      30 
Dec.     31 


Aug.  12- 
Sep.    3 


Aug.    23 

Oct.    24- 
Nov.  7 

Dec.     2- 
Feb.  12 


Sep.     16 


Jul.      31 


May 

13 

Aug. 

31 

Sep. 

19 

Oct. 
Jul. 

24 
10 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

23 

Aver- 
age 

Dura- 
tion 
in 

Work- 
ing 

Days 


5.7 

1 
3.2 

57.1 


Num- 
ber of 
Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 


342 

137 
166 

12,463 


Jan. 
1913 

10, 

May 

15 

Sep. 

9 

Oct. 

25 

Nov. 
Jul. 

20 
17 

Mar. 

15 

May 

20 

700 


54 

52 

300 


Results 


NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS 
WHO  — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


20 


Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 


8,895 


600 
204 


72 
5,313 


50 


50 


195 


Failed 


137 


45 


231 


Remarks 


Employers    signed    price-list   pre- 
sented by  cutters. 


Strikers  resumed  work  under  con- 
ditions existing  prior  to  strike. 
Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 


In  January  one  of  the  manufacturers 
involved  in  the  strike  sought  an 
injunction  to  restrain  members  of 
union  from  interfering  with  the 
business  of  the  firm.  Case  was 
heard  and  question  of  legality  of 
strike  was  left  to  the  court,  but 
before  further  proceedings,  strik- 
ers returned  to  work  uncondi- 
tionally in  this  factory  —  later 
they  were  granted  a  nine-hour 
day  and  some  increase  in  wages. 
Majority  of  strikers  in  the  other 
factories  concerned  resumed  work 
on  different  dates,  having  been 
granted  nine-hour  day  and  $1  in- 
crease in  wages;  other  demands 
were  waived. 

Company  abandoned  old  method, 
but  did  not  adopt  the  one  for 
which  10  cents  a  pair  was  de- 
manded. 

Strikers  were  granted  25  cents  a 
dozen  for  lasting. 

Settled  through  direct  negotiation, 


Strikers  returned  to  work  without 

negotiations. 
Employer   signed    new   agreement 

with  U.  S.  W.  U. 


Compromise    on    price-list, 
demands  granted . 


Other 


Places  of  strikers  were  filled,     . 
After  first  one-half  cent  increase  in 
rates  places  of  strikers  were  filled. 


Places  of  four  of  the  strikers  were 
filled;  others  returned  to  work  at 
same  wages  paid  prior  to  strike. 

Employer  granted  increase  of  $1  a 
week  to  employees  receiving  S6 
and  $7  a  week;  10%  increase  in 
wages  for  all  other  employees;  54- 
hour  week  during  four  months  for 
men  employees  and  during  entire 
year  for  other  employees. 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and 


I 


Industries  and 
Occupations. 

Localities 

Causes 

Or- 
dered 

by 
Labor 

Or- 
gani- 
zation 

De- 
mands 
of 

Strik- 
ers 

Made 
in 

Writ- 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 
ers 

Num- 
ber of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of 
Work 

ing 

Leather  and  Leather 

1 

Goods— Con. 

1 

Leather, Tanned, Curried, 

1 

and  Finished, —  Con. 

1 

Tanners,    curriers,    and 

Hudson, 

For  15%  increase  in  wages; 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

59 

laborers. 

double    pay    for    over- 
time;    nine-hour    day 
with  Saturday  half-holi- 
day; abolition  of  fining 
system. 

Morocco  workers,  . 

Lynn,     . 

For    increase    in    weekly 
wages  from  $10  to  Sll. 

No 

No 

1 

100 

~ 

Tackers, 

Lynn,     . 

For  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employee. 

No 

No 

1 

18 

50 

Tackers, 

Woburn, 

Against  employment  of  a 
Greek  workman. 

No 

No 

1 

6 

" 

Metals,  Machinery, 

and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  Steel 

Products. 

Molders  and  cbremakers. 

Boston, 
Cambridge, 
Chelsea,  and 
Quiincy. 

For  minimum  daily  wage 
of  $3.50  for  all  molders, 
coremakers  and  machine 
operators,  10%  increase 
to  all  piece-workers  —  a 
price-list  of  all  work 
made  by  the  piece  to  be 
submitted    to    a    shop 
committee  for  action. 

Yes 

Yes 

9 

445 

198 

Automobile  repairers,    . 

Boston,  . 

For  time    and  a  half  for 
overtime  work. 

No 

No 

1 

8 

- 

Die  makers,  . 

Brockton, 

For  48-hour  week  and  elim- 
ination   of    arbitration 
clause    from    working 
agreement. 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

57 

Molders  and  coremakers. 

Chicopee, 

For  increase  in  daily  rates 
of  wages  from  $3  to  $3.25 
for   molders   and    from 
$2.75  to  $3.10  for  core- 
makers. 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

30 

12 

Wire-cloth  weavers, 

Clinton, 

Against   readjustment  of 
rates   which   would   re- 
sult in  reduction  in  earn- 
ings of  wide-loom  weav- 

No 

No 

1 

4 

Coremakers    and    iron 

Holyoke, 

ers. 
Against  discharge  of  two 

No 

No 

1 

32 

- 

molders. 

union  coremakers. 

Molders  and  coremakers , 

Holyoke, 

For  increase  i  n  daily  wages 
from  $3  to  $3.25  formold- 
Brs  and  from  $2 .  75  to  $3 .25 
for  coremakers. 

No 

Yes 

1 

50 

Molders  and  coremakers, 

Lawrence, 

For  increase  in  minimum 
daily  wages  from  S3  to 
83.25    for    molders   and 
from  $2.75  to  $3  for  core- 
makers. 

Yes 

Yes 

5 

110 

59 

Laborers, 

Lowell,  . 

For  reduction  in  weekly 
hours  of  labor  from  58  to 
53. 

For  increase  in  daily  wages 

No 

No 

1 

30 

Molders  and  coremakers, 

Lowell,  . 

Yes 

Yes 

3 

74 

10 

from  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

Boilermakers, 

Maiden, 

For  reinstatement  of  em- 
ployee   who    was    dis- 
charged because  of  his 
conduct  when  spoken  to 
about  using  so  much  of 
employer's    time    to 
transact  union  business. 

No 

No 

1 

30 

30 
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Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued. 


'         Duration 

Aver- 
age 

Dura- 
tion 
in 

Work- 
ing 

Days 

Num- 
ber of 
Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 

Results 

Remarks 

DATES  ON  WHICH  — 

NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS 
WHO  — 

Agree- 

I Employ- 
1  ee.s  Left 
;     Work 

Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 

ment 
Made 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 

Failed 

m( 
Writ- 
ing 

Apr.       9 

May     15 

31 

1,829 

- 

- 

59 

None  of  demands  were  granted, 

No 

;  May     17 

May     20 

2 

200 

100 

_ 

. 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 

No 

Jun.     28 
Sep.     16 

Jul.        2 
Sep.     17 

3 

1 

154 
6 

- 

- 

18 
6 

Men  returned  to  work  without  any 

concessions  being  made. 
No  concession  made, 

No 
No 

'  Aug.  2-14 

Aug.    2- 
Oct.    1 

19 

11,664 

- 

238 

207 

Settlement  varied  in  the  different 
foundries;  many  of  the  strikers 
were  granted  $3.50  a  day,  others 
returned  to  work  under  merit  sys- 
tem of  wages,  places  of  others  were 
filled;  open  shop  conditions  pre- 
vailed. 

No 

Sep.     10 

Sep.     13 

3 

24 

8 

- 

- 

Settled  by  direct  negotiations. 

No 

,  Jan.       3 
Sep.     23 

Feb.     19 
Sep.     30 

31 

6 

1,758 
252 

29 
30 

28 

- 

One    company    granted    both    de- 
mands; one  refused  to  agree  to 
abolition  of  arbitration  clause,  but 
granted  48-hour  week. 

Demands  of  strikers  were  granted 
through  direct  negotiations. 

Yes 
No 

.Apr.     11 

Apr.     12 

1 

4 

4 

- 

- 

Rates  were  not  readjusted, 

No 

Jun.    17, 

28 
Aug.    20 

Jun.    25, 

Jul.    8 

Aug.    21 

7 

1 

224 
50 

- 

50 

32 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,  . 

Employer  agreed  to  increase  wages 
to  $3.25  for  molders  and  to  $3.10 
for  coremakers. 

Yes 

May     13 

May     28 

13 

1,835 

110 

- 

- 

Settled  by  direct  negotiations, 

No 

Apr.     26 

Apr.     30 

3 

90 

30 

- 

- 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 

No 

Sep.     21 

Oct.     19 

23.3 

1,846 

- 

74 

- 

Daily  wages  increased  to  S3,  . 

Yes 

Nov.    25 

Nov.    29 

4 

210 

30 

Employer  reinstated  discharged  em- 
ployee on  condition  that  he  would 
not  use  company's  time  to  trans- 
act union's  business.     Employee 
returned,  worked  three  hours, 
then  left. 

No 
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Table  14.— 

Detailed  Statevient  of  Strikes  and 

Or- 

De- 
mands 

Num- 

Ikdustkies and 
Occupations. 

Localities 

Causes 

dered 

by 
Labor 

Or- 
gani- 
zation 

of 

Strik- 
ers 

Made 
in 

Writ- 
ing 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Num- 
ber of 

Strik- 
ers 

ber  of 

Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of 
Work 

Metals,  Machinery, 

and  Shipbuilding 

—  Con. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products 

—  Con. 

Machinists,     . 

Marlborough, 

For  increase  of  25  cents  a 
day  in  wages  and  Satur- 
day half-holiday. 

No 

No 

1 

6 

" 

Molders  and  coremakers, 

New  Bedford, 

For  daily  wage  of  S3,  nine- 
hour  day,  and  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime. 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

60 

1 

Machinists,  molders, 

Newton, 

Snaggers  and  molders  de- 

No 

No 

1 

300 

300 

and  snaggers. 

manded  increase  of  20%; 
machinists  asked  for  in- 
crease of  10%;  then  snag- 
gers asked  for  an  increase 
of  3  cents  an  hour  and 
rearrangement  of  hours 
of  labor ;  molders  on 
piece-work  asked  forin- 
crea.se  in  prices  so  daily 
earnings   would   be    in- 
creased from  $2.75  to  .S3. 

Snaggers  and  laborers,  . 

Newton, 

For  reinstatement  of  men 
discharged  for  refusing 
to  do  certain  work   (to 
place  cast  irontrimmings 
in  cans  for   a  cupola). 

Yes 

No 

1 

75 

Wire  workers. 

Palmer, 

Against    locking    of    rear 
mill  gate  making  main 
gate  the  only  means  of 
entrance  to  mill. 

No 

No 

1 

100 

Miscellaneous  Metal 

Products. 

Can  makers,  . 

Boston,  . 

Against  reduction  in  wages 
resulting  from  the  taking 
effect  of  the  54-hour  law. 

No 

No 

1 

99 

Tinsmiths,     . 

Boston,  . 

For  increase  in  wages  from 
45  to  52J  2  cents  an  hour. 

Yes 

No 

1 

10 

- 

Chandelier  makers  and 

Boston,  . 

For  reduction  in  weekly 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

28 

-■ 

polishers. 

hours  of  labor  from  54 
to  49J/2  without  reduc- 
tion in  wages. 

Transformer    depart- 

Pittsfield, 

Against  revision  of  piece- 

No 

No 

1 

35 

- 

ment  employees. 

rates  which  resulted  in  a 
reduction  in  wages. 

Assemblers,    . 

Pittsfield, 

That  men  involved  in  pre- 
vious   strike    be    given 
work    at    old    scale    of 
wages. 

No 

No 

1 

50 

Molders  and  coremakers, 

Pittsfield, 

For  recognition  of  a  com- 
m  i  1 1  e  e      representing 
molders'  union  to  whom 
all  piece-work  prices  were 
to  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval before  being  put 
into  effect  hy  company. 

Yes 

No 

1 

120 

Shipbuilding. 

Drillers  and  tappers,     . 

Quincy, 

For  15%  increase  in  wages 
for  piece-work. 

Yes 

No 

1 

80 

Food,  Liquors,  and 

Tobacco. 

Liquors  and  Beverages. 

Coopers, 

Boston,  Low- 
ell and  New 
Bedford. 

For  Saturday  half-holiday 
during  entire  year. 

Yes 

Yes 

18 

50 
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Duration 


DATES  ON  'WHICH  ■ 


Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 


Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 


Oct.      23 


Jan.    11, 
1913 


Apr. 


Apr.     25     May 


Sep.     30     Oct.       1 


Feb. 


Mar.     28 

Sep.    18, 
Oct.  28 


Mar.     28 
Mar.     30 

Jul.      20 


Sep.     26 


Jun.     10 


Aver- 
age 
Dura- 
tion 
in 
Work- 
ing 
Days 


2 
27.5 


26 


29.9 


Num- 
ber of 
Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 


12 

286 
5,700 


200 
100 

495 

20 
697 

70 
100 

2,280 


2,080 


1,500 


Results 


NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS 
WHO  — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 


300 


Failed 


50 


80 


28 


48 


100 


35 


120 


Remarks 


Employer  granted  increase  in  wages 
as  demanded. 

Places  of  strikers  were  gradually 
filled  although  union  reported 
strike  still  pending. 

Increase  in  wages  of  59o  was  granted 
to  both  molders  and  coremakers. 


Places  of  strikers  were  filled  by  other 
workmen. 


Strikers  resumed  work  without  con- 
cessions by  employer. 


Readjustment  of  wages  was  made 
by  employer  and  strikers  resumed 
work. 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,  . 

Employers  granted  a  50-hour  week 
and  strikers  resumed  work. 


Strikers  resumed  work  without  any 
concession  by  employer. 


Demand  of  strikers  was  granted, 


Places  of  strikers  were  filled. 


Settled  through  direct  negotiation, 


Employers  granted  Saturday  half- 
holiday  for  3  months  of  the  year. 
Two  of  the  breweries  sent  their 
work  elsewhere  and  gave  up  em- 
ploying coopers. 
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Table  14. —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and 


ixdustries  ant) 
Occupations. 


Localities 


Causes 


Or- 
dered 

by 
Labor 

Or- 
gani- 
zation 


De- 
mands 

of 
Strik- 
ers 
Made 

in 
Writ- 
ing 


Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 
ers 


Num- 
ber of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of 
Work 


Printing  and  Allied 
Trades. 

Printing  and  Pvblishing . 
Emploj-ees,    .        .         .     Fall  River, 

Compositors,     linotj-pe     Pittsfield, 
operators,  etc. 

Clothing. 

Clothing,  TFomen's. 
Pressmen,      .        .        .  '  Boston, 


Cloak  and  suit  tailors,  .  ,  Boston, 
Suit  and  cloak  makers, .     Boston, 


Shirt  waist  makers,        .     Boston, 
Garment  workers,  .  i  Worcester, 


Hats  and  Caps. 
Cap  makers,  .        .  \  Boston, 


Hat  makers. 


Haverhill, 


Hat  makers, 


Haverhill, 


Fulling    room    em-  ^  Lawrence, 
ployees. 


Corsets.  \ 

Machine  operatives,      .  i  Worcester, 


For  increase  in  wages. 

For  reduction  in  daily 
hours  of  labor  from  9  to 
8,  and  closed  shop. 


For  increase  in  wages  and 
for  union  shop. 


For  recognition  of  union 

and  for  union  shop. 
Against  violation  of  union 
rule  that  work  should 
be    equally    divided 
among  employees  dur- 
ing dull  season  instead 
of  discharging  employ- 
ees,  and   for  reinstate- 
ment of  discharged  em- 
ployees. 
For  recognition  of  union. 
For  new   scale  of   piece- 
.  rates  and  for  reduction 
in  weekly  hours  from  58 
to  56. 


Concerning  a  dispute  be- 
tween a  member  of  the 
firm  and  a  certain  em- 
ployee. 

For  flat  increase  of  25%  in 
wages  for  all  employees 
in  specified  depart- 
ments, for  a  54-hour 
week,  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  griev- 
ance committee  of  em- 
ployees. 


For  employment  of  none 
but  members  of  I.  W.  W. 
in  certain  departments 
of  factory. 

For  Saturday  half-holi- 
day without  loss  of  pay. 


For  an  increase  in  piece- 
rates  or  that  the  speed  of 
machines  be  increased. 
Employer  claimed  that 
the  high  speed  at  which 
operatives  ran  their  ina- 
chines  was  destructive 
to  the  machine  and 
ordered  the  speed  re- 
duced. 


No 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 
Yes 


No 
No 


No 
No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


249 


150 


50 


150 


27 
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Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued. 


Duration 


DATES  ON  WHICH  — 


Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 


Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 


Jun.     18 
Apr.     27 


Jan. 


Jul.      12 
Sep.       7 


Oct.       8 
Jun.     19 


Jul.        6 


Apr.     30 


Jun.     21 
May       1 


Jan.    17- 
Feb. 10 


Aug. 
Oct. 


Aver- 
age 

Dura- 
tion 
in 

Work- 
ing 

Days 


3 

2.8 


Num- 
ber of 
Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 


Oct.     22 
Jul.      31 


Jul.      13 


May       4 


76 

7,840 

570 
1,120 


540 
393 


Results 


NUMBEH  OF  STRIKERS 
WHO  — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 


Failed 


30 


May     31 


Jun.     29 


Mar.     20 


Jun.       4 


Jul.        9 


Mar.     28 


66 


850 


450 


21 


132 


12 


40 


150 


150 


27 


Remarks 


Agree- 
ment 
Made 

in 
Writ- 
ing 


Increase  of  $1  in  weekly  wages  was 

granted. 
Three  of  the  establishments  granted 

an    8-hour    day.    One   employer 

made  no  concessions. 


Majority  of  workers  returned  to 
work  without  concessions.  Slight 
increase  in  wages  was  granted  by 
two  employers. 

Demands  granted  at  conference  be- 
tween employer  and  union. 

Employer  agreed  to  equal  division 
of  work  during  dull  season. 


Places  of  strikers  were  filled,    . 

Employer  made  no  concessions  to 
strikers  but  the  non-union  men 
who  took  their  places  were  given 
a  new  scale  of  piece-rates.  Weeklj' 
hours  remained  at  58. 

Strikers  were  all  reinstated  and  re- 
ceived part  pay  for  time  lost. 


Agreement  was  signed  by  employer 
and  representatives  of  employees 
granting  the  following  conditions: 
Increase  of  lO'To  in  wages;  re- 
arrangement of  schedule  of  hours 
of  labor  according  to  seasons, 
providing  for  a  54-hour  week  for 
men  and  a  52-hour  week  for  wo- 
men from  November  1  to  May  1; 
other  demands  granted  in  full  in 
all  departments  covered  by  agree- 
ment. 

Agreement  signed  by  emplo>-er  and 
representative  of  union. 


Work  was  rearranged  so  as  to  allow 
the  Saturdaj-  half-holiday.  Some 
of  the  strikers  were  reinstated,  the 
places  of  others  were  filled. 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,    . 


No 
No 


Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 
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Table  14.— 

Detailed  Statement  c 

/  Strikes  a7}d 

Or- 

De- 
mands 

Num- 
ber of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of 
Work 

Industries  and 
Occupations. 

Localities 

Causes 

dered 

by 
Labor 
Or- 
gani- 
zation 

of 

Strik- 
ers 

Made 
in 

Writ- 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 
ers 

ing 

Paper  and  Paper 

Goods. 

Paper  and  Wood  Pulp. 

Plater  girls,    . 

Holyoke, 

Against  change  from  day 
to    piece-work    system, 
also  for  increase  in  daily 
wages  from  $1  to  $1.25 
on   account   of  a   rear- 
rangement   of    working 
conditions. 

No 

No 

2 

144 

12 

Laborers  and  rag-room 

Holyoke, 

For  increase  in  wages  over 

No 

No 

4 

36 

- 

help. 

new  schedule  put  into 
effect  by  mill  officials. 

Laborers, 

Holyoke, 

Against  discharge  of  fel- 
low workman. 

No 

No 

1 

8 

- 

Rag  sorters,  . 

West    Spring- 
field. 

For  increase  in  wages  from 
20  to  22  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  rags  sorted. 

No 

No 

1 

35 

Paper-mill  workers, 

Lawrence, 

In  sympathy  with  strike 
in  textile  mills.     Later 
demanded    a    15%    in- 
crease in  wages. 

No 

Noi 

1 

219 

- 

Rag  room  and  finishing 

Russell, 

For  increase  in  wages  for 

No 

No 

1 

53 

91 

department     em- 

rag sorters  from  20  to  25 

ployees. 

cents  per  100  pounds  and 
an  increase  in  wages  of 
25  cents  a  day  for  finish- 
ing-room employees. 

Rubber  and  Gutta 

Percha  Goods. 

Rubber  Clothing. 

Cementers  and  stitchers. 

Boston, 

For   increase  of   10  cents 
in   piece-rates;   for  dis- 
charge of  foreman  and 
of  two  non-union  work- 
men. 

No 

No 

1 

26 

Rubber  coat  makers,     . 

Cambridge,    . 

Against  reduction  of  15% 
in  piece-rates. 

No 

No 

1 

39 

Cementers,    . 

Milford, 

Against  reduction  in  price 
for  making  coat  from  58 
to    50    cents,     due    to 
change  in  style  of  coat. 

No 

No 

1 

30 

Cementers,    . 

Stoughton,     . 

For  an  increase  in  wages 
of  S3  a  week. 

No 

No 

1 

27 

" 

Furniture  and  Wood 

Working. 

Saw-mill  aiid   Planing- 

mill  Products. 

Boxmakers   and    labor- 

Lawrence, 

For    increase   of    10%    in 

No 

No 

3 

174 

50 

ers. 

wages,    time    and    one- 
half  for  overtime,  and 
reduction     in     weekly 
hours  of  labor  from  58 
to  54. 

Boxmakers,    . 

Lawrence, 

Refusal      of      non-union 
workman    to    join   the 
union. 

No 

No 

1 

25 

35 

Millmen, 

Lowell,  . 

For  reduction  in  weekly 
hours  of  labor  from  55 
to  50  without  reduction 
in  wages. 

No 

Yes 

5 

72 

1  Written  demand  for  increase  in  wages  was  made  February  28. 
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Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued. 


Duration 

Aver- 

Results 

DATES  ON  WHICH  — 

age 
Dura- 

Num- 
ber of 

Agree- 

NUMBER OF  STh.ii^j!i«o 

ment 

Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 

Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 

tion 
in 

Work- 
ing 

Days 

Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 

WHO  — 

Remarks 

Made 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 

Failed 

in 
Writ- 
ing 

Jan.    25, 

Feb.     21 

23 

3,036 

144 

Strikers   returned  to  work,  piece- 

No 

Feb. 12 

work  system  to  be  gradually  in- 
stalled.   The  State  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration  acted  as 
mediator. 

iMay  16- 

May    18, 

1.5 

57 

_ 

_ 

36 

Some  of  strikers  returned  to  work 

No 

20 

21 

without   concessions.     Places   of 
other  strikers  were  filled. 

iJun.     26 

Jun.     28 

2 

16 

- 

- 

8 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,    . 

No 

iMay     27 

Jun.       3 

5 

175 

35 

- 

Strikers  accepted  employer's  pro- 
position to  put  into  operation  a 

No 

1 

scale  of  rates  from  18  to  30  cents 

per  100  pounds  according  to  grade 

of  rags  sorted.    Company  guaran- 

teed 10%  increase  in  earnings. 

ijan.     15 

262 

3,565 

219 

About  46  of  the  strikers  were  re- 
employed, places  of  others  filled. 
Later  an  increase  in  wages  was 
granted  thr6ughout  the  mill. 

No 

iJun.       5 

Jun.     12 

6 

1,228 

53 

Rag  sorters  received  an  increase  of  2 
cents  per  100  pounds,  day  workers 
received  SI  a  day,  but  finishing 
department  employees  returned 
to  work  under  the  old  conditions. 

No 

Aug.      - 

Aug. 

9 

154 

- 

26 

Increase  in  wages  granted  and  strik- 
ers returned  to  work. 

No 

Nov.    20 

Dec.      2 

9 

234 

- 

- 

39 

Majority   of   workers   returned   to 
work  without  concessions  by  em- 
ployer. 

No 

Apr.     17 

Apr.     18 

1 

30 

30 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions  by  employer. 

No 

Jun.     11 

Jun.     19 

7 

189 

- 

- 

27 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions  by  employer. 

No 

Mar.     18 

Mar.    20, 
21 

2.5 

508 

134 

40 

- 

Demands  granted  in  two  factories. 
The  third  employer  granted  re- 
duction in  hours  and  agreed  to 
increase  wages  when  business  con- 
ditions warranted  it. 

No 

Aug.     14 

Aug.     16 

2 

120 

25 

~ 

~ 

Strikers  resumed  work,   employer 
agreeing    to    discharge   workman 
in  question  or  have  him  join  the 
union. 

No 

Jul.        3 

Jul.     11- 
Sep.    3 

25.8 

1.392 

3 

69 

Places  of  majority  of  strikers  were 
filled;  later  some  of  the  strikers 
were  reinstated  upon  their  appli- 
cation. 

Estimated. 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and 


Industries  and 
Occupations. 


Localities 


Causes 


Or- 
dered 

by 
Labor 

Or- 
gani- 
zation 


De- 
mands 
of 

Strik- 
ers 

Made 
in 

Writ- 
ing 


Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 


Num- 
ber  of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of 
Work 


Furniture  and  Wood 
Working  —  Con. 

Wood     Turning    and 
Carving . 
Piano   key  and  action 
t^  makers. 

Upholsterers, 


Cambridge, 


Boston     and 
Cambridge. 


Chemicals  and  Allied 
Products. 

Fertilizer  laborers, 


Laborers, 

Oil  factory  employees,   . 

Acid-room  employees,  . 


Stone,  Glass,  and 
Clay  Products. 

Brick  makers. 


Machinists,  pressors, 
sawyers  and  shippers. 

Granite  cutters,  polish- 
ers, and  sawyers. 


BUILDING. 
Building  Trades. 

Carpenters,    . 

Bricklayers,  . 


Sheet  metal  workers, 
and  other  building 
workmen. 


Billerica, 

Chicopee, 
New  Bedford, 
Springfield,    . 

South  Hadley, 

Wellesley, 
Worcester, 


Billerica, 
Billerica, 

Boston,  . 


For  employment  of  mem- 
bers of  I.  W.  W.  only. 


For  increase  in  minimum 
weekly  wages  from 
$19.50  to  S21  and  reduc- 
tion in  weekly  hours  of 
labor  from  50  to  47. 


For  discharge  of  foreman, 
for  increase  in  wages, 
and  for  better  facilities 
for  washing,  eating 
lunches,  etc. 

For  increase  of  $1  a  week 
in  wages. 

For  increase  of  81  a  week 
in  wages. 

For  increase  in  hourly 
rates  of  wages  from  30  to 
35  cents  and  from  27H  to 
30  cents. 


For  reduction  in  daily 
hours  from  9  to  8  with- 
out reduction  in  wages. 

Against  reduction  in  work- 
ing hours. 

For  increase  in  minimum 
.rates  of  wages  from  40  to 
42  cents  for  cutters,  from 
36  to  42  cents  for  polish- 
ers, and  from  31  to  42 
cents  for  sawyers;  and 
for  Saturday  half-holi- 
day throughout  the  year 


For  uniform  rate  of  wages 
of  45  cents  an  hour. 

For  increase  in  hourly  rate 
of  wages  from  60  to  65 
cents. 

Against  employment  of 
three  non-union  sheet 
metal  workers  from  New 
York. 


No 


Yes 


No 

No 
No 

No 

No 

No 
Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 
No 

Yes 


No 

No 
No 

No 

No 

No 
Yes 


No 
No 

No 


300 


70 

18 
29 
18 

28 

28 
100 


501 
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Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued. 


Duration 


DATES  ON  ■WHICH  • 


Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 


;May    27 
iSep.     16 


Feb. 


Aug.  6 
Apr.  15 
Dec.     11 


Jun.     10 

Dec.      6 
i  May       1 


i. 


Aug.      6 
Nov.      8 

Feb.       5 


Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 


Aug.    27 


Sept.  26- 
Mar.31 
1913 


Feb.  12 

Aug.  10 

Apr.  16 

Dec.  16 

Jun.  11 

Dec.  9 

Jun.  3 


Aug.     12 
Dec.      2 

Feb.     12 


Aver- 
age 

Dura- 
tion 
in 

Work- 
ing 

Days 


76 


113.8 


Num- 
ber of 
Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 


7,325 
1,156 


560 

72 
29 
72 

28 

56 
4,050 


125 
570 

60 


Results 


NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS 
WHO  — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


28 


100 


10 


Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 


Failed 


300 


28 


Remarks 


Some  of  strikers  returned  to  work 
without  concessions  by  employer 
and  places  of  others  were  filled  by 
August  27. 

Two  firms  signed  soon  after  the 
strike  began.  Later  an  agree- 
ment, to  take  effect  Mar.  31, 1913, 
was  signed  by  a  representative  of 
the  employers  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  union.  The  two  firms 
who  had  earlier  signed  the  union 
agreement  were  included  in  the 
later  arrangements.  The  terms 
of  agreement  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  44  cents  an  hour  for 
journeymen  until  Sept.  1,  1914, 
and  then  46  cents  an  hour  until 
1916;  50  hours  a  week  until  Jan.  1, 
1916,  then  48  hours  per  week;  open 
shop  conditions. 


Foreman  was  discharged,  better  fa- 
cilities for  washing,  etc.,  were  pro- 
vided. Places  of  strikers  were 
filled. 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations. 

Employer  agreed  to  put  work  on  a 
piece-price  basis  and  the  strikers 
returned  to  work. 


Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 


Places  of  strikers  were  filled,  . 

Five-year  agreement  was  signed  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  union. 
All  classes  of  workmen  were 
granted  minimum  rate  of  42  cents 
an  hour — -minimum  rate  for  cut- 
ters to  be  50  cents  from  May  1, 

.  1916,  to  May  1,  1917.  Saturday 
half-holiday  was  granted  for  the 
entire  year. 


Places  of  strikers  were  filled,  . 
Places  of  strikers  were  filled,  . 


Settled  through  direct  negotiations; 
non-union  workmen  were  sent 
back  to  New  York  and  strikers 
resumed  work. 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and 


Or- 

De- 
mands 

Num- 
ber of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of 
Work 

Industries  and 
Occupations. 

Localities 

Causes 

dered 

by 
Labor 

Or- 
gani- 
zation 

of 

Strik- 
ers 

Made 
in 

Writ- 
ing 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 
ers 

Building:  Trades 

—  Con. 

Lathers, 

Boston,  . 

Against    employment    of 
iron  workers  on  certain 
building    to    do    work 
claimed  by  the  lathers 
to  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  their  union. 

Yes 

No 

3 

63 

Sign  writers  and  help- 

Boston, . 

For    suspension    of    em- 

Yes 

No 

1 

22 

ers. 

ployee  pending  his  full 
initiation  into  union. 

Carpenters,    plasterers, 

Boston,  . 

Against  the  replacing  of 

Yes 

No 

1 

252 

300 

bricklayers,  hod  car- 

members of  the  Inter- 

riers,    and     metal 

national  Association  of 

lathers. 

Steamfitters,  at  work  on 
a  certain  building,  with 
members  of  the  United 
Association  of  Plumbers 
and  Steamfitters.    This 
change  was  made  by 
contractor    in  order   to 
support  the  decision  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  that  there 
should  be  but  one  gen- 
eral organization  in  the 
pipe  fitting  industries  of 
the  country,  that  organi- 
zation to  be  the  United 
Association. 

Plumbers,  steamfitters, 

Boston,  . 

Against    employment    of 

Yes 

No 

1 

22 

_ 

pipe    coverers,    and 

non-union  painters. 

electricians. 

Carpenters,    . 

Boston,  . 

For  the  discharge  of  two 
non-union     bricklayers 
and  for  the  employment 
of  union  men  in  their 
places. 

Yes 

No 

1 

27 

Structural  iron  workers 

Boston,  . 

For  discharge  of  certain 

No 

No 

1 

25 

- 

and  hoisting  engineers. 

iron  worker  not  in  good 
standing     in     union, 
who  was  employed  on 
another  building. 

Painters  and  decorators, 

Boston  and 
Brookline. 

For  an  increase  in  hourly 
rates  from  50  to  55  cents 

-  for  decorators  and  45^ 
to  50  cents  for  painters. 

Yes 

Yes 

15 

437 

- 

Sign  writers  and  helpers. 

Boston,  . 

For  increase  in  minimum 
daily  wage  from  S4  to  $5 
for  sign  writers  and  from 
$2  to  $.3  for  helpers,  and 
for  Saturday  half-holi- 
day. 

Against    employment    of 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

18 

Building  workmen, 

Boston,   Bev- 

Yes 

No 

18 

506 

285 

erly,  Everett, 

steamfitters    who    were 

Holbrook  , 

members  of  the  Inter- 

Northamp- 

national  Association  of 

t  0  n     and 

Steam  fitters  and  for  em- 

Salem. 

ployment  of  members  of 
the  United  Association 
of  Plumbers  and  Steam- 
fitters. 
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Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued. 


DUBATION 

Aver- 

Results 

DATES  ON  WHICH  — 

age 

Dura- 
tion 
in 

Work- 
ing 

Days 

Num- 
ber of 
Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 

Agree- 

Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 

WHO  — 

Remarks 

Made 

Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 

Failed 

in 
Writ- 
ing 

Feb.      7 

Feb.     14 

6 

378 

63 

- 

- 

Iron  workers  finished  work  in  dis- 
pute.   Agreement    with    general 
contractor  was    made,  however, 
that  in  the  future  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  trade  granted   by  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  to  lathers  would  be 
maintained. 

No 

Feb.     26 

Mar.      1 

4 

88 

22 

■" 

~ 

Settled  by  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween employer  and  strikers. 

No 

Feb.     27 

Mar.      7 

8 

4,416 

252 

The  U.  A.  fitters  were  taken  off  the 
work  and  the  trades  in  sympathy 
with  the  I.  A.  workmen  finished 
their  work.    The  steamfitting  was 
finally  finished  by  the  I.  A.  work- 
men. 

No 

Feb.    28 

Mar.  1-11 

10 

91 

_ 

_ 

22 

Strikers  returned   to  work   under 
same  conditions  existing  prior  to 
strike. 

No 

Mar.    26 

Mar.    27 

1 

27 

27 

Non-union   bricklayers  discharged 
and  union  bricklayers  employed 
to  finish  work. 

No 

Mar.    26 

Apr.     10 

13 

325 

25 

Employer  obtained  preliminary  in- 
junction restraining  union  ofiicials 
from  causing  a  strike  on  three 
buildings  under  construction;  30 
days  later  men  struck;  as  a  result 
of  conferences  employer  had  in- 
junction removed.     Non-union 
iron  workers  completed  the  build- 
ing. 

No 

Apr.      1 

Apr.     22 

11 

6,185 

396 

41 

Increase  granted  in  greater  part  of 
establishments.    Settled  by  direct 
negotiations. 

Apr.      6 

Apr.     16 

8 

144 

18 

" 

' 

Employer  signed  agreement  granting 
all  demands  of  union. 

Yes 

Apr.     10 

Apr.  22- 
Jun.  18 

56 

24.517 

18 

43 

445 

A  greater  part  of  the  strikers  returned 
to  work  on  different  dates  under 
same  conditions  existing  prior  to 
strike;  on  some  buildings,  how- 
ever, work  was  not  resumed  by  the 
different  trades  that  struck  until 
the  work  of  steamfitting  was  fin- 
ished.   Injunctions  were  granted 
by  the  Superior  Court  to  several 
of  the  contractors  involved,  re- 
straining strikers  from  interfering 
with  their  business. 

No 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and 


Industries  and 
Occupations. 


Localities 


Causes 


Or- 
dered 

by 
Labor 

Or- 
gani- 
zation 


De- 
mands 
of 

Strik- 
ers 

Made 
in 

Writ- 
ing 


Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 
ers 


Num- 
ber of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of 
Work 


Building  Trades 

—  Con. 

Carpenters,     plumbers, 
electricians,  etc. 

Gas  and  electric  fixture 
fitters. 


Electricians, 


Steam  and   sprinkler 
fitters. 


Boston, 


Boston, 


Boston, 
Boston, 


Plumbers, 


Painters  (Hebrew), 

Hoisting  engineers, 
plumbers,  electrical 
workers,  sheet  metal 
workers,  and  steam- 
fitters. 


Painters  (Hebrew), 


Painters, 


Teamsters, 


Electrical  workers, 


Boston, 


Boston, 
Boston, 


Boston, 


Boston, 


Boston, 


Boston, 


Refusal  to  work  on  same 
building  with  non-union 
painters. 

Two  employers  reported 
that  men  struck  for  in- 
crease in  wages  from  45 
to  50  cents  an  hour.  Un- 
ion reported  that  10  men 
in  one  of  the  establish- 
ments struck  against 
employment  of  non- 
union men. 

For  the  discharge  of 
non-union   fixture 


For  increase  in  minimum 
daily  wage  from  S2.75  to 
$4  for  fitters;  $1.75  to 
$2.50  for  helpers;  travel- 
ing expenses  and  allow- 
ance for  board  when 
working  away  from  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.;  employ- 
ment of  none  but  mem- 
bers of  the  union;  and 
Saturday  half-holiday. 
(These  strikers  were 
working  on  a  building  in 
Boston,  but  were  em- 
ployees of  a  contractor 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
which  city  a  general 
strike  of  steamfitters 
was  in  progress. 

Against  employer  working 
as  a  journeyman  al- 
though he  held  a  jour- 
neyman's license. 

For  an  increase  in  weekly 
wages  from  $18  to  $20. 

To  enforce  union  schedule 
for  hoisting  engineers; 
$25  for  a  44-hour  week, 
time  and  one-half  for 
overtime  work,  and 
double  time  for  Satur- 
day afternoons. 

For  weekly  wage  of  $20  and 

.  employment  of  only  un- 
ion painters  as  previous- 
ly agreed  upon  by  em- 
ployer. 

Against  employment  of 
hard  wood  finishers  to 
do  work  which  painters 
claimed  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  their 
union. 

For  increase  in  wages  to 
$13 .50  a  week  for  tip-cart 
drivers,  25  cents  an  hour 
for  overtime,  all  legal 
holidays  off,  and  time 
and  one-half  for  Sun- 
day work. 

For  employment  of  none 
but  union  workmen. 


Yes 

Yes 


No 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


No 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


32 


31 


30 
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Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued. 


Duration 

Aver- 

Results 

DATES  ON  WHICH  — 

age 

Dura- 
tion 
in 

Work- 
ing 

Days 

Num- 
ber of 
Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 

NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS 
WHO  — 

Remarks 

Agree- 

Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 

ment 
Made 

Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 

Failed 

in 
Writ- 
ing 

Apr.     10 
May       1 

Apr.     15 
May       8 

4 
6 

44 
162 

11 
10 

17 

- 

Contract  for  painting  on  building 
in  question  was  given  to  a  firm 
employing  union  men. 

One  employer  granted  increase  to 
some  of  employees;  one  employer 
granted  an  increase  to  all  his  em- 
ployees.   Union  reports  that  the 
objectionable  non-union  employ- 
ees were  replaced  by  union  men. 

No 
No 

May      7 

May       8 

1 

4 

4 

- 

- 

Non-union    fixture    hangers    were 
discharged. 

No 

May       9 

May     13 

3 

93 

31 

Settled  by  negotiations  between  labor 
organization  and  employer.    Min- 
imum daily  wage  of  84  granted  to 
fitters,  $2.25  to  helpers,  and  where 
3  fitters  are  employed  an  "Im- 
prover" may  be  employed  at  S3  a 
day ;  railroad  fares  and  75  cents  a 
day  board  allowance  when  away 
from    established    headquarters, 
employment  of  none  but  members 
of    United  Association   in   cities 
where  said  association  is  in  control , 
and  Saturday  half-holiday  in 
cities  where  same  is  in  effect. 

Yes 

May     24 

Jun.       6 

10 

320 

- 

- 

32 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions  by  employer. 

No 

Jun.       3 

Jun.     17 

8 

150 

31 

- 

- 

Settled  by  direct  negotiations, 

Yes 

Aug.      1 

Aug.    30 

25 

1,013 

89 

Contractor  refused  to  grant  demands 
of  engineersand  filled  their  places; 
the  other  workmen  who  struck  in 
support  of  the  engineers'  demand 
were  instructed  by  their  respective 
unions  to  return  to  work. 

No 

Aug.     19 

Sep.       3 

12 

240 

20 

" 

" 

Employer     granted     increase     and 
agreed  to  employ  only  union  men 
in  the  future. 

Yes 

Aug.    20 

Aug.    22 

2 

136 

68 

- 

- 

Settled    through    negotiations    be- 
tween strikers  and  the  owners  of 
the  building  on  which  work  was 
being  done. 

No 

Sep.       3 

Nov.      1 

51 

180 

30 

- 

- 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations. 

Sep.     18 

Sep.     21 

2 

36 

16 

- 

- 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 

Yes 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and 


Industries  and 
Occupations. 

Localities 

Causes 

Or- 
dered 

by 
Labor 

Or- 

De- 
mands 
of 

Strik- 
ers 

Made 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 

Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 

Num- 
ber of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 

gani- 
zation 

in 
Writ- 
ing 

ments 

ers 

inrown 
Out  of 

Work 

Building    Trades 

—  Con. 

Painters, 

Boston,  . 

For  employment  of  union 
painters  only. 

Yes 

No 

1 

6 

- 

Building   trades   work- 

Boston, . 

That    members    of    the 

Yes 

No 

1 

47 

_ 

men. 

United    Association    of 
Plumbers   and    Steam- 
fitters  be  employed  in- 
stead of  members  of  the 
International     Associa- 
tion of  Steamfitters. 

Electricians,  . 

Boston,  . 

For  union  shop, 

No 

No 

1 

15 

Plumbers, 

Easthampton, 

For  a  signed  agreement  for 
two  years  establishing  a 
minimum  wage  of  $3.50 
a  day  for  journeymen 
who    have    worked    at 
trade  for  more  than  six 
years. 

Yes 

Yes 

3 

11 

- 

Painters  and  paper- 

Gloucester,    . 

For  reduction  in  weekly 

Yes 

Yes 

6 

49 

- 

hangers. 

hours  of  labor  from  48 
to  44  without  decrease 
in  wages  of  $18  a  week, 
and  for  closed  shop. 

Painters  and  paper- 

Haverhill, 

Against  "openshop"  con- 

Yes 

No 

1 

6 

4 

hangers. 

ditions. 

Painters, 

Holyoke, 

Because  employer  was  not 
recognized  by  union  as 
an    authorized    master 
painter. 

Yes 

No 

1 

3 

Painters  and  paper- 

Holyoke, 

Because  the  master  paint- 

Yes 

No 

2 

5 

- 

hangers. 

ers  refused  to  join  the 
painters'  union. 

Painters, 

Lawrence, 

In  sympathy  with  paint- 
ers employed  by  same 
firm    in    Boston    who 
struck  for  an  increase  in 
wages. 

Yes 

No 

1 

14 

Sheet  metal  workers, 

Lowell,  . 

For  increase  in  wages  from 
from  $2.50  to  $3  a  day. 

Yes 

Yes 

7 

31 

~ 

Carpenters,    . 

Lynn,     . 

Against    employment    of 
carpenters  at  less  than 
union  rates  of  wages. 

Yes 

No 

1 

5 

Carpenters,    . 

Lynn,     . 

For  discharge  of  floor  layers 
who   were    doing   work 
claimed  to  be  under  ju- 
risdiction of  carpenters. 

No 

No 

1 

12 

10 

Plumbers,       tinsmiths, 

Lynn,     . 

For  the  dismissal  of  a  cer- 

Yes 

No 

1 

8 

- 

and  helpers. 

tain  workman  who  was 
employed    in   violation 
of  the  union  rules. 

Carpenters,    . 

Lynn,     . 

For    payment    of    union 
rates  of  wages. 

Yes 

No 

1 

12 

" 

Carpenters,    . 

Lynn,     . 

For    payment    of    union 
rate  of  wages. 

Yes 

No 

1 

13 

Sheet     metal     workers 

Lynn,     . 

Against    employment    of 

Yes 

No 

1 

5 

- 

and  plumbers. 

tinsmiths    to    do    work 
claimed  by  plumbers  to 
be  under  jurisdiction  of 
their  union. 

Painters, 

Medford, 

For  Saturday  half-holiday 
the  year  round  without 
loss  of  pay. 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

6 
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;  Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued. 

Duration 

Aver- 

Results 

DATES  ON  WHICH  — 

age 
Dura- 
tion 
in 
Work- 
ing 
Days 

Num- 
ber of 
Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 

NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS 
■WHO  — 

Remarks 

Agree- 

Strikers 
Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 

ment 
Made 

Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 

Failed 

in 
Writ- 
ing 

Nov.      6 
Nov.    11 

Nov.    13 
Nov.    12 

6 

1 

36 

47 

6 

47 

- 

- 

Contract    for    painting    given    to 
another  firm  and  union  men  em- 
ployed. 

Settled  by  direct  negotiations. 

No 

No 

Dec.     17 
Aug.     15 

Dec.     24 

Aug.    16, 
Sep.  5, 
18 

6 
15.3 

90 

188 

9 

- 

15 
2 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled.    On 
Dec.  27,  1912,  an  injunction  was 
granted  by  the  Superior  Court  re- 
straining electrical  workers'  union 
from  interfering  with  the  business 
of  the  contractor  in  question. 

Union  agreement  signed  by  two  of 
the  employers. 

No 
Yes 

May       1 

May  2-4 

2.3 

110 

49 

- 

- 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations. 

Yes 

Aug.    20 
Jun.     12 

Aug.    22 
Jun.     24 

2 
10 

20 
30 

3 

- 

6 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled  with 
non-union  workmen. 

Work  was  resumed  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  union  foreman. 

No 
No 

Oct.      18 

Oct.    28, 
31 

9.5 

49 

5 

- 

- 

Contractors    in    question    became 
members  of  the  union. 

No 

Apr.      3 

Apr.     24 

17 

238 

14 

- 

- 

Strikers  returned  to  work  upon  set- 
tlement of  strike  in  Boston. 

No 

Apr.J    22 

Jun.     15 

22.9 

707 

2 

7 

22 

One  employer  granted  increase, 

No 

Jun.     13 
Aug.      7 

Jun.     19 
Aug.      9 

5 
2 

25 

78 

5 
12 

- 

- 

Contractor  agreed  to  employ  men  at 
union  rate  of  wages  in  the  future 
and  filed  a  bond  to  that  effect. 

The  floor  layers  were  discharged  and 
carpenters  employed    in    their 
places. 

Yes 

No 

Aug.     28 

Aug.    30 

2 

16 

8 

- 

- 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 

No 

Oct.     30 

Nov.    11 

10 

120 

12 

- 

- 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations. 

Yes 

Nov.    12 

Nov.    13 

1 

13 

13 

- 

- 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations. 

Yes 

Nov.    27 

Dec.     16 

15 

75 

- 

- 

5 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,  . 

No 

May       i 

May       2 

1 

6 

6 

- 

- 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations. 

No 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  at 


Industries  and 
Occupations. 

Localities 

Causes 

Or- 
dered 

by 
Labor 

Or- 
gani- 
zation 

De- 
mands 

of 
Strik- 
ers 
Made 

in 
Writ- 
ing 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Num- 
ber of 

Strik- 
ers 

Num- 
ber of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of  1 
Work 

Building  Trades 

—  Con. 

Painters, 

New  Bedford, 

In  sympathy  with  strike 
against  same  employer 
in  Boston. 

Yes 

" 

1 

8 

" 

Plumbers, 

New  Bedford, 

Against  the  employment 
of   more   than  one   ap- 
prentice to  one  journey- 
man. 

Yes 

No 

1 

4 

Painters  and  paper- 

New  Bedford, 

For    Saturday    half-holi- 

Yes 

- 

3 

54 

- 

hangers. 

day. 

Carpenters,    . 

Newburyport, 

For    Saturday    half-holi- 
day without  loss  of  pay. 

Yes 

Yes 

2 

17 

Plumbers, 

Pittsfield, 

For  Saturday  half-holiday 
without  loss  of  pay. 

Yes 

Yes 

6 

11 

- 

Masons,    tenders,    and 

Somerville,     . 

For     discharge     of     non- 

Yes 

No 

1 

20 

1 

carpenters. 

union  laborers. 

Building  mechanics. 

Swampscott,  . 

Refusal   to  work  on  the 
same  building  with  non- 
union plumbers. 

Yes 

No 

1 

45 

Mosaic  workers,     . 

Watertown,    . 

For  the  discharge  of  3  non- 
union mosaic  workers. 

Yes 

No 

1 

20 

- 

Sheet  metal  workers , 

Worcester, 

For  Saturday  half-holiday 
without  loss  of  pay  dur- 
ing three  months  of  the 
year. 

Yes 

Yes 

4 

13 

Painters, 

Worcester, 

For  increase  in  minimum 
rate  of  wages  from  S19.20 
to  $20  a  week   and  re- 
duction in  weekly  hours 
of  labor  from  48  "to  44. 

Yes 

Yes 

20 

200 

5 

Plumbers, 

Worcester, 

For    increase    in    weekly 
wages  from   $24  to   $25 
and    for    44-hour   week 
for  entire  year  instead  of 
48  hours  for  six  months 
and  44  hours  for  remain- 
ing six  months  of   the 
year. 

Yes 

No 

19 

93 

~ 

Steel  erectors, 

Worcester, 

For     discharge     of     non- 
union workman. 

No 

No 

1 

37 

5 

Unskilled  Building 

Labor. 

Laborers, 

Billerica, 

For  increase  in  daily  wages 
from  $1.75  to  $2. 

No 

No 

1 

150 

~ 

Laborers, 

Billerica, 

For  increase  in  daily  wages 
from  $1.85  to  $2. 

No 

No 

1 

25 

Laborers  and  teamsters, 

Boston,  . 

For  increase  in  wages  from 
25  to  30  cents  an  hour. 

Yes 

No 

1 

50 

Laborers, 

Lawrence, 

For  reduction  in  hours  to 
eight  a  day  or  25  cents  a 
day  increase  in  wages. 

No 

No 

1 

5 

10 

Laborers, 

Pittsfield, 

For  increase  in  wages  from 
$2.25  to  $2.65  a  day. 

No 

No 

1 

10 
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\Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued. 


Duration 


DATES  ON  WHICH  — 


Apr.     24 
Apr.     19 

Jul.  6,  13 


May       4     May   10, 
13 


Jul.     13- 

22 
Mar.     14 


Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 


May 

13 

Aug. 

26 

Apr. 

24 

Apr.     5- 
May  20 

May 
15 

3- 

Sep. 

19 

May 

14 

Aug. 

5 

Jan. 

26 

Sep. 

27 

Oct. 

16 

Aver- 
age 

Dura- 
tion 
in 

Work- 
ing 

Days 


10.8 
1 
4 


33.7 


Num- 
ber of 
Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 


128 
12 

225 
103 

129 
21 
180 

180 
247 


6,516 


638 


Results 


NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS 
WHO  — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 


150 
250 
350 

15 

10 


45 


Failed 


54 


144 


150 


20 


20 


56 


37 


Remarks 


Employer  granted  demands  of  the 
Boston  strikers  and  the  local  strik- 
ers returned  to  work. 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 


Places  of  strikers  were  filled,  . 

Strikers  in  one  establishment  were 
granted  a  reduction  in  weekly 
hours  from  48  to  4  7,  and  an  increase 
in  hourly  rates  of  wages  from  37J4 
cents  to  40  cents. 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,  . 

Sub-contractor  for  plumbing  work 
agreed  with  general  contractor 
to  withdraw  his  men  until  the 
other  mechanics  had  finished  their 
work. 

Strikers  returned  to  work  without 
concessions  from  employer. 

Strikers  returned  to  work  after  an 
agreement  had  been  signed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  employers  and  em- 
ployees providing  for  an  increase 
in  minimum  wage  from  $3  to  $3.25 
a  day  commencing  Apr.  1,  1913. 

Settled  by  signing  compromise 
agreement  in  16  of  the  establish- 
ments, benefiting  144  strikers; 
employers  granted  a  44-hour  week , 
minimum  wage  to  be  $19.20  until 
Apr.  1 ,  1913,  and  $20  after  that  date 
until  Apr.  1,1917.  Strike  failed  in 
4  of  the  establishments,  the  place 
of  the  strikers  being  filled. 

A  five-year  agreement  was  signed  on 
May  9  by  representatives  of  Master 
Plumbers  Association  and  of  the 
union.  Journeymen  to  receive 
$24.75  for  a  44-hour  week  through- 
out the  year. 


Union  being  unable  to  furnish  suf- 
ficient union  workmen  at  that 
time,  the  strikers  returned  to  work 
with  non-union  men. 


Wages  were  increased  to  $1.85  a  day, 
Places  of  strikers  were  filled. 

Strikers  returned  to  work  at  same 
rate  of  wages  as  paid  prior  to 
strike. 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,    . 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled, 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and 


De- 

Num- 
ber of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of 
Work 

Or- 

mands 

Industries  and 
Occupations. 

Localities 

Causes 

dered 

by 
Labor 

Or- 
gani- 
zation 

of 

Strik- 
ers 

Made 
in 

Writ- 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 
ers 

ing 

Unskilled  Building 

Labor  —  Con. 

Hod  carriers  and  masons , 

Springfield,    . 

Against  use  of  wheelbar- 
rows instead  of  hods  for 
the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing masons  with  build- 
ing material. 

Yes 

No  1 

1 

26 

Laborers, 

Warren, 

For  increase  in  wages  of  20 
cents  a  day. 

No 

No 

1 

17 

- 

Laborers, 

Winchester,    . 

For  increase  in  wages  from 
SI. 75  to  S2  a  day  and  re- 
duction in  hours  from  9 
to  8  a  day. 

No 

No 

2 

185 

25 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Railroads. 

Laborers, 

Ludlow, 

For  increase  in  wages  from 
SI. 75  to  S2  for  9}> 2-hour 
day  or  for  SI. 80  for  9- 
hour  day. 

No 

No 

1 

55 

Laborers, 

Ludlow, 

For  increase  in  daily  wages 
from  $1.80  to  S2  and  re- 
duction in  hours  of  labor 
from  9K  to  9. 

No 

No 

1 

50 

50 

Laborers, 

Southbridge, 

For  change  in  commissary 
arrangements. 

No 

No 

1 

16 

- 

Carpenters,    . 

Southbridge, 

For  weekly  payment  of 

No 

- 

1 

12 

- 

Laborers, 

Webster, 

wages. 
Against  discharge  of  fel- 
low employees. 

No 

No 

1 

60 

- 

Trackmen  and  laborers, 

Worcester, 

For    increase    in    wages 
from    SI. 70   for    perma- 
nent trackmen  and  SI  .60 
for  extra  trackmen  and 
laborers  to  SI. 80  for  all 

No 

No 

1 

341 

Road,  Street,   and 

trackmen  and  laborers. 

Bridge  Transporta- 

tion. 

Street  Railways.  _ 

Car  and   train   service 

Boston,  . 

Against  discharge  of  ern- 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

-2 

- 

employees. 

ployees  because  of  their 
membership     in     the 
union  or  for  their  ac- 
tivity in  its  formation. 

1  First  demands  were  verbal.    Written  demands  made  later. 
•  Employer  reported  2,200;  union  reported  3,600. 
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Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued. 


Duration 

Aver- 

Results 

D.\TE3  ON  WHICH  — 

age 
Dura- 

Num- 
ber of 

Agree- 

Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 

tion 
in 
Work- 
ing 

Days 

Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 

WHO  — 

Remarks 

Made 

Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 

Failed 

in 
Writ- 
ing 

Mar.      7 

Mar.     19 

10 

249 

26 

- 

- 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 

No 

Oct.     10 

Oct.      15 

4 

68 

- 

- 

17 

Demand  not  granted.    Several  re- 
turned to  work,  places  of  others 
were  filled. 

No 

May       2 

May    13, 
Aug.  1 

42.5 

2,582 

185 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,  . 

No 

Apr.     19 

Apr.     20 

1 

55 

- 

- 

55 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,   . 

No 

May     20 

May     21 

1 

150 

- 

- 

50 

Strikers  resumed  work  under  con- 
ditions existing  prior  to  strike. 

No 

Aug.    20 

Aug.    22 

2 

32 

- 

- 

16 

Placesof  strikers  were  filled,   . 

No 

Oct.       8 

Oct.       9 

1 

12 

- 

- 

12 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,   . 

Sep      27 

Sep.     30 

2 

120 

- 

- 

60 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,   . 

No 

Jul.      31 

Aug.      8 

7 

2,387 

341 

Wages  for  extra  laborers  were  in- 
creased from  $1.60  to  81.70  a  day. 

No 

Jun.       7 

Aug.     19 

56 

20,500 

2,200  or 
3,600 

Company  agreed  not  to  discriminate 
in  the  employment  and  discharge 
of  men,  as  between  men  who  did 
or  did  not  belong  to  any  labor  or- 
ganization; to  allow  any  employee 
to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to  any 
such  organization;  to  meet  its  em- 
ployees for  the  discussion  of  griev- 
ances whether  they  come  as  in- 
dividuals or  as  representatives  of 
any  organization  of  the  employees ; 
to    allow  members  of    grievance 
committees  leave  of  absence  and 
reinstatement  in  former  positions 
and  ratings  upon  completion  of 
such  leave;  that  State  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  de- 
termine what  men  should  be  taken 
back,  the  time  within  which  they 
should   be  taken   back  and   the 
rating  at  which  they  should   be 
taken  back;  that  future  grievances 
which  could  not  be  settled  between 
company  and  organization  be  re- 
ferred to  State  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  or  a  special 
board. 

Yes 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and 


Or- 

De- 
mands 

Niun- 
ber  of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of 
Work 

Industhies  and 
Occupations. 

Localities 

Causes 

dered 

by 
Labor 

Or- 
gani- 
zation 

of 

Strik- 
ers 

Made 
in 

Writ- 
ing 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Num- 
ber of 

Strik- 
ers 

Road,   Street,  and 

Bridge  Transporta- 

tion—  Con. 

Street  Railways  —  Con. 

Track  laborers, 

Pittsfield, 

For  increase  in  wages  from 
$1.65  to  SI  .75  a  day  and 
decrease  in  daily  hours 
from  10  to  9. 

No 

No 

1 

35 

"1 

Construction  of  Streets, 

Roads,  Sewers,  and 

Bridges. 

Laborers  (road),    . 

West    Spring- 
field. 

For  increase  in  wages  from 
S2  to  $2.25  a  day. 

No 

No 

1 

8 

20 

Laborers, 

Dudley, 

Against  discharge  of  fore- 
man. 

No 

No 

1 

25 

- 

Water  Transporta- 

tion. 

Longshoremen, 

Boston,  . 

For  increase  in  wages  from 
30  to  40  cents  an  hour  for 
day  work  and  from  40 
to  50  cents  for   night 
work. 

Yes 

Yes 

19 

2,285 

Longshoremen, 

Boston,  . 

For     reinstatement     of 
union  clerks  who  struck 
in  sympathy  with  long- 
shoremen. 

No 

No 

2 

195 

- 

Longshoremen, 

Boston,  . 

Against    lifting   two   500- 
pound  iron  pipes  aboard 
steamship  in  one  load. 

No 

No 

1 

40 

Marine  firemen, 

Boston,  . 

Against  discharge  of  3  fire- 
men and  for  discharge 
of  a  certain  oiler. 

Yes 

No 

1 

12 

Marine  firemen,     . 

Boston,  . 

For  new  agreement  that 
companies     obtain     all 
crews  from  union,  that 
all  men  in  engine-room 
be  subject  to  immediate 
discharge  upon  demand 
of  union,  that  a  union 
delegate  be  employed  on 
every  ship  as  a  member 
of    the   crew,   that  all 
men  in  the  engine-room 
join  the  union,  and  for 
increases  in  wages  and 
restriction  of  hours. 

Yes 

Yes 

8 

453 

161 

Deck  hands,  . 

New  Bedford, 

For  increase  in  wages. 

No 

No 

1 

20 

TRADE. 

Wholesale  and 

Retail. 

Coal  teamsters. 

Fall  River,     . 

For   privilege   of   ceasing 
work  when  they  so  de- 
sired in  stormy  weather. 

No 

No 

1 

16 

" 

Coal  handlers, 

Fall  River,     . 

For    increase    in    hourly 
wages  from  35  to  40  cents 
for  shoveling  and  from 
30  to  35  cents  for  wheel- 
ing. 

No 

No 

6 

106 

I 
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Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued. 


Duration 

Aver- 

Results 

DATES  ON  WHICH  — 

age 
Dura- 

Num- 
ber of 

Agree- 

Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
FUIed 

tion 
in 

Work- 
ing 

Days 

Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 

WHO  — 

Remarks 

Made 

Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 

Failed 

in 

Writ- 
ing 

Jul.        1 

Jul.        8 

5 

175 

- 

35 

Strikers    voluntarily    returned    to 
work  under  former  conditions. 

No 

Jul.      18 

Jul.      22 

3 

34 

8 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,    . 

No 

Sep.     28 

Oct.       1 

2 

50 

- 

- 

25 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,    . 

No 

Jan.       5 

Feb.     14 

34 

13,710 

2,285 

Strikers  returned  to  work  under  scale 
of  wages  existing  prior  to  strike; 
settlement  was  reached  through 
conference     between     steamship 
agents,    master   stevedores,    and 
representatives    of    the    union;  a 
system  of  arbitration  for  settle- 
ment of  any  future  disputes  be- 
tween  employer   and   employees 
was    established;    the     National 
Civic  Federation  acted  as  mediator. 

No 

Feb.    14, 

Feb.    15, 

1 

74 

- 

- 

195 

Strikers  returned  to  work   without 

No 

21 

21 

securing  reinstatement  of  union 
clerks. 

May     30 

May     31 

1 

40 

- 

- 

40 

Men  returned  to  work  under  same 
conditions  existing  prior  to  strike. 

No 

Jun.     18 

Jun.     20 

2 

24 

- 

- 

12 

Places  of  strikers  were  filled,    . 

No 

Jun.     29 

Jul.        4 

3.1 

1,358 

106 

347 

Written  agreement  was  signed  by 
union  and  3  steamship  companies 
involved  in  the  strike;  remaining 
companies  filled  places  of  strikers. 

Jul.      12 

Jul.      13 

1 

20 

20 

- 

- 

Employer  announced  intention  to 
establish  new  wage  basis  and  men 
returned  to  work. 

No 

Feb.     20 

Feb.     26 

4 

64 

- 

- 

16 

Strikers   returned    to   work    under 
conditions  existing  prior  to  strike. 

No 

Oct.    30, 

Nov.  1,4 

2.5 

259 

106 

_ 

_ 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 

No 

31 
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Table  14.  —  Detailed  Statement  of  Strikes  and 


Or- 

De- 
mands 

Num- 
ber of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of 
Work 

iNTSrSTRIES  AXD 

OccrPATioxs. 

Localities 

Causes 

dered 

by 

Labor 

Or: 

gam- 

zation 

of 

Strik- 
ers 

Made 
in 

Writ- 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 
ers 

ing 

Wholesale  and 

Retail  —  Con. 

Coal  tftamrters, 

Lowell,  . 

For    increase    in    weekly 
wages  from  $14  to  S15 
for    drivers    of    double 
teams  and  from   $12.50 
to  $13.50  for  drivers  of 
single  teams. 

Yes 

Yes 

7 

61 

3 

Coal  trimmers, 

New  Bedford, 

For    increase    in    hourly 
wages    from    35    to    40 
cents. 

No 

No 

1 

20 

^ 

Coal    teamsters    and 

Salem,    . 

For  9-hour  day,  Saturday 

Yes 

Yes 

8 

102 

- 

helpers. 

half- holiday  for  6  months 
of  the  year,  increase  in 
wages  of  50  cents  a  week, 
40  cents  an  hour  for  over- 
time; agreement  to  be 
signed  for  one  year. 

Warehouses  and 

Cold  Storage. 

Warehousemen, 

Boston,  . 

For    increase    in    hourly 
wages  from  30  to  40  cents. 

No 

No 

1 

50 

~ 

PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

Public  Administra- 

tion. 

State. 

Laborers, 

Lenox,    . 

For  increase  in  daily  wages 
from  $1.75,  and  trans- 
portation to  and  from 
work,  to  $2  and  trans- 
portation. 

No 

No 

1 

20 

Municipal. 

Tree  climbers, 

Worcester, 

For    increase    in    hourly 
wages  from  25  to  30 
cents. 

No 

No 

1 

7 

- 

PROFESSIONAL 

SERVICE. 

Theaters. 

Motion  pictureoperators, 

Boston,  . 

For  increase  in  wages,  50 
cents  an  hour  for  over- 
time over  7  hours  a  day, 
one  week's  notice  of  dis- 
charge, and  recognition 
of  union. 

Yes 

Yes 

5 

6 

10 

Stage  employees,  . 

Lynn,     . 

For  employment  of  full 
crew  of   6  men  during 
summer  months,  instead 
of  4  which  manage- 
ment  considered  suffi- 
cient. 

Yes 

No 

1 

6 

1 

DOMESTIC        AND 

PERSONAL     SER- 

VICE. 

Miscellaneous  Occu- 

pations. 

Waiters, 

Boston,  . 

Against  demand  by  em- 
ployer  that  all   silver- 
ware destroyed  or  mu- 
tilated in  the  future  be 
paid  for. 

No 

No 

1 

6 

Pantry  girls. 

Boston,  . 

Against     working     under 
man  who  was  employed 
in  place  of  a  woman  dis- 
charged. 

No 

No 

1 

8 
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Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Continued. 


Duration 


DATES  ON  WHICH  - 


Employ- 
ees Left 
Work 


Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 


Sep.     13 

Jul.      23 
Jun.       4 


May     14 


May     16 


Aug.      2 


Apr.     29 


Jun.     30 


Sep.    13, 
14 


Jul.      27 
Jun.     24 


May     15 


May     20 


Mar.     21 


Mar.    22 


Aug. 


Apr.  30, 
Jul.  8 


Mar.     22 


Mar.     23 


Aver- 
age 
Dura- 
tion 
in 
Work- 
ing 
Days 


0.6 

4 
17 


47 


35 


Num- 
ber of 
Work- 
ing 
Days 
Lost 


38 


80 
1,727 


50 


60 


14 


211 


Results 


NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS 
WHO  — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


20 


Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 


102 


Failed 


50 


20 


Remarks 


Settled  through  direct  negotiations, 


Settled  by  direct  negotiations, 


Strikers  were  granted  Saturday  half- 
holiday  for  4  months  of  the  year, 
increase  in  wages  of  50  cents  a  week, 
and  30  cents  an  hour  for  overtime. 
The  daily  hours  (10)  remained  the 
same.  Agreement  was  signed  for 
two  years. 


Places  of  strikers  were  filled  by  em- 
ployees from  other  departments. 


Places  of  strikers  were  filled. 


Places  of  strikers  were  filled, 


Two  managers  granted  increase  in 
wages;  others  filled  places  of  strik- 
ers. 


Employed  4  men  at  increase  in 
wages  from  $3  a  day  and  50  cents 
an  hour  for  overtime,  to  $24  a  week. 


Men  returned  under  conditions  de- 
manded by  employer. 


Employer  filled  places  of  strikers 
but  hired  a  woman  to  take  charge 
of  pantry. 
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Table  14.— 

Detailed  Statement  c 

/  Strikes  and 

Or- 

De- 
mands 

Num- 

Industries and 
Occupations. 

Localities 

Causes 

dered 

by 
Labor 

Or- 
gani- 
zation 

of 

Strik- 
ers 

Made 
in 

Writ- 
ing 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Num- 
ber of 
Strik- 
ers 

ber  of 
Non- 
strik- 
ers 
Thrown 
Out  of 
Work 

Miscellaneous  Occu- 

pations —  Con. 

Bartenders,    . 

Boston,  . 

For   discharge  of  female 
waitresses  and  for  em- 
ployment    of    male 
waiters. 

Yes 

No 

1 

4 

' 

Cooks,  waiters,  porters, 

Boston,  . 

For  increase  in  wages,  re- 

Yes 

- 

7 

729 

80 

bell  boys,  etc. 

duction  in  hours,  and 
improvements  in  work- 
ing conditions. 

Bartenders  and  waiters, 

Boston,  . 

For  employment  of  none 
but  union  bartenders. 

Yes 

No 

2 

11 

1 

Barbers, 

Haverhill,      . 

For    increase    in    weekly 
wages  from  812  to  S13, 
50%  commission  weekly 
on  all  receipts  over  S5 
above  their  weekly 
wages,  all  shops  to  close 
Monday  at  1  p.m.  and 
Wednesday    at    6    p.m. 
Shops  during  rest  of  the 
week  to  open  at  7.30  a.m. 
and  close  at  8  p.m. 

Yes 

Yes 

19 

33 

Laundry  and  Laun- 

dry Work. 

Laundry  workers. 

Fall  River,     . 

For  reinstatement  of  two 
discharged  employees. 

No 

No 

1 

10 

- 

EXTRACTIVE 

INDUSTRIES. 

Minerals. 

Quarrying . 

Stone  cutters. 

Hopkinton,    . 

Against  discharge  of  six 
stone  cutters. 

No 

No 

1 

52 

i 

Quarrymen,  . 

Milford     and 
Hopkinton. 

For  increase  in  wages  from 
29  to  31  cents  an  hour  for 
quarrymen  and  from  30 
to  32  cents  an  hour  for 
derrick  men;  Saturday 
half-holiday  for  the  en- 
tire year  instead  of  for 
six  months. 

Yes 

Yes 

3 

67 

22 

Engineers, 

Milford     and 

For    increase    in    weekly 

Hopkinton. 

wages  from  $17  to  $18  for 
a  45-hour  week. 

Yes 

Yes 

3 

10 
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[Lockouts  Reported  During  1912  —  Concluded. 


DATES  ON  WHICH  — 


■    Employ- 
ees IjCft 

Work 


Jun.  3 

i  Aug.  26 

Oct.  8 

Dec.  2 


Apr.       1 


Oct.      18 
Apr.       1 


Apr. 


Strikers 

Re- 
employed 
or  Their 
Places 
Filled 


Jun.  4 

Sep.  28 

Oct.  10 

Feb.  8 


Apr. 


Nov.    11 

Apr.     8- 
Jun.  3 


Jun. 


Aver- 

age 
Dura- 
tion 

Num- 
ber of 
Work- 

Work- 
ing 
Days 

Days 

Lost 

1 

4 

27 

4,197 

2 

22 

22.6 

605 

1 

10 

20 

1,040 

30 

2,789 

30 

367 

1 

Results 


NUMBER  OF  STRIKEBS 
WHO  — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Partly 
Suc- 
ceeded 


300 


67 


10 


Failed 


429 


23 


10 


52 


Remarks 


Places  of  strikers  were  filled. 


Places  of  majority  of  strikers  were 
filled  but  concessions  varying  ac- 
cording to  working  conditions 
were  granted  by  two  employers. 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations 
between  employer  and  represent- 
atives of  employees. 

One  employer  granted  all  demands, 
three  made  compromises,  and  15 
filled  places  of  strikers. 


Places  of  strikers  were  filled, 


Settled  through  direct  negotiations. 

Settled  through  direct  negotiations; 
quarrymen  were  granted  30  cents 
an  hour  for  4  years,  31  cents  the 
fifth  year,  derrick  men  24  to  31 
cents  an  hour;  no  change  in  hours 
of  labor. 


Settled  through  direct  negotiations ; 
following  rates  granted:  39  cents 
an  hour  (engines  with  boilers),  37 
cents  an  hour  (skeleton  electric). 


Agree- 
ment 
Made 

in 
Writ- 


No 


Yes 

No 


No 


No 
Yes 


Yes 


I 
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Appendix    I 


DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS. 


(a)  A  strike  is  a  concerted  withdrawal  from 
work  by  a  part  or  all  of  the  employees  of  an 
establishment,  or  several  establishments,  to 
enforce  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  employees. 
(6)  A  lockout  is  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer, or  several  employers,  to  permit  a  part 
or  all  of  the  employees  to  continue  at  work, 
such  refusal  being  made  to  enforce  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  employers,  or  to  resist  some 
demand  made  by  their  employees,  (c)  A  sym- 
pathetic strike  is  one  in  which  the  employees  of 
an  establishment,  or  of  several  establishments, 
make  no  demand  for  their  own  benefit  but  go 
out  in  order  to  assist  the  employees  of  some 
other  establishment  in  enforcing  their  demand. 

(d)  The  Units  of  Statistics  of  Causes,  Results, 
and  Magnitude.  —  The  statistics  as  to  the 
causes  and  results  of  strikes  are  based  not  upon 
the  indi-vadual  strike  as  the  unit,  but  upon  the 
establishment  and  the  number  of  strikers. 
Strikes  lasting  less  than  one  day  have  not  been 
taken  into  account  in  compiling  the  statistics, 
although  the  principal  facts  that  could  be  ob- 
tained relating  to  such  strikes  in  which  there 
was  an  actual  well-defined  cessation  of  work 
are  presented  separately  on  pages  14-15.  The 
term  "strike,"  as  used  in  this  report,  refers  to 
both  strikes  and  lockouts;  the  term  "strikers" 
refers  to  both  strikers  and  locked-out  em- 
ployees; and  the  resvdts  of  all  disputes  are  pre- 
sented from  the  standpoint  of  the  employee. 
In  all  tabulations  dealing  with  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  strikes  were  ordered 
by  labor  organizations,  lockouts  have  been 
omitted  for  obvious  reasons  since  it  is  e\-ident 
that  lockouts  could  not  be  tabulated  under 
either  of  these  headings. 

(e)  The  number  of  working  days  lost,  — 
computed  by  multipljdng  the  number  of 
strikers  by  the  duration  of  the  strike,  the 
number  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  number  of  days  they  were  out  of 
work,  and  adding  the  products,  —  which 
takes  into  account  the  element  of  time  and 
the  number  of  other  employees  thrown  out 


of  work  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  strikers,  is  theoretically  the 
best  index  for  statistical  comparison  of  the 
magnitude  of  labor  disputes.  The  result  of 
this  calculation  can  be  at  best  only  approxi- 
mate, because  of  the  difficulty  in  accurately 
computing  the  working  time  lost  in  strikes  in 
which  the  places  of  the  strikers  are  gradually 
filled  by  others.  In  disputes  where  the  places 
of  the  strikers  are  filled  this  figure  must  neces- 
sarily be  computed  from  the  employer's  point  of 
view,  as  it  would  be  impracticable  to  attempt 
to  determine  how  long  it  took  each  striker  to 
obtain  employment  if  his  former  position  was 
filled  by  another. 

CO  An  establishment  is  the  place  or  places  of 
work  operated  by  a  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion in  a  locality.  The  plants  of  different  em- 
ployers in  the  same  locality,  or  of  the  same 
employer  in  different  localities,  are  consid- 
ered separate  establishments.  In  the  building 
trades  each  separate  building  under  construc- 
tion is  considered  an  establishment  whether 
there  is  one  employer  or  several,  except  in 
general  strikes,  in  which  case  each  employer  is 
considered  a  separate  establishment  irrespec- 
tive of  the  number  of  buildings  upon  which  his 
employees  may  be  at  work. 

(g)  A  general  strike  is  a  strike  invol\-ing  two 
or  more  establishments  and  entered  into  by  the 
concerted  action  of  employees  of  several  estab- 
lishments. General  strikes  involving  more 
than  one  city  or  town  have  been  tabulated,  in 
so  far  as  the  number  of  strikes  is  concerned, 
under  the  locality  most  affected.  The  data 
relating  to  establishments,  strikers,  other  em- 
ployees thrown  out  of  work,  etc.,  have  been 
tabulated  under  the  city  or  town  in  which  the 
establishments  struck  were  located.  Statis- 
tics of  general  strikes  extending  outside  of 
Massachusetts  include  only  figures  for  those 
establishments  which  are  located  within  the 
C  ommonwealth . 

(/i)  The  number  of  strikers  includes  only 
those  who  actually  joined  in  the  demand  for 
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some  change  in  conditions  of  employment  for 
themselves  or  for  others,  or  against  some 
change  made  or  proposed  by  the  employer  and 
followed  the  demand  by  a  cessation  of  work, 
and  in  the  case  of  lockouts  the  term  is  used  to 
include  the  number  of  employees  whom  the 
employer  refused  to  allow  to  work  unless  they 
complied  with  his  demand. 

({)  The  term  "non-strikers  thrown  out  of 
work,"  as  used  in  this  report,  refers  to  those 
workers  who  were  involuntarily  deprived  of 
employment  as  a  result  of  the  strike  action  of 
others  and  were  not  on  strike  themselves. 

(f)  The  number  of  strikes  ordered  by  labor 
organizations  includes  all  strikes  ordered  by 
direct  vote  of  the  members  and  also  all  ordered 
by  a  business  agent  or  committee  of  such  labor 
organization  acting  under  powers  conferred  by 
that  organization. 

(k)  Causes.  —  Anything  that  may  produce 
a  disagreement  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee may  be  the  cause  of  a  strike  or  lockout, 
and,  while  the  causes  may  be  stated  in  many 
different  ways,  nearly  all  of  them  fall  within  a 
very  few  leading  causes  or  groups  of  causes.  In 
order  to  judge  more  accurately  the  relative  im- 
portance of  different  causes  of  strikes,  all 
causes  have  been  classified  into  the  following 
groups: 

1.  Wages. 

10.  For  Increase. 

11.  Against  Decrease. 

12.  System  of  Payment. 

13.  Readjustment  of  Rates. 

14.  Other. 

2.  Hours  of  Labor. 

20.  For  Decrease. 

21.  Against  Increase. 

22.  Other. 

3.  Employment     of     Particular     Classes 

OR  Persons. 

30.  Against    Employment    of    Laborers 

instead  of  Skilled  Workers. 

31.  Against     Employment     of     Women 

instead  of  Men. 

32.  Against    Employment     of     Appren- 

tices   (not  involving    trade   union 
rules) . 

33.  For    Reinstatement    of    Discharged 

Employees. 

34.  Against     Employment     of     Certain 

Officials. 

35.  Disputes    Between    Classes    of    Em- 

ployees. 

36.  Other. 


4.  Working  Conditions. 

40.  For    Change    in    Existing    Arrange- 

ment. 

41.  Against  Change  in  Existing  Arrange- 

ment. 

42.  Other. 

5.  Trade  Unionism. 

50.  Closed  Shop. 

51.  Disputes   Between    Classes    of   Em- 

ployees. 

52.  Recognition  of  Union. 

53.  Apprentice  Rules. 

54.  Other. 

6.  Sympathetic  Strikes. 

7.  Miscellaneous. 

Many  strikes  are  for  two  or  more  causes. 
If  each  of  these  be  taken  separately  in  the 
tabulation,  a  fair  comparison  as  to  the  rela- 
tive stress  laid  upon  demands  of  different  kinds 
will  be  reached,  and  the  number  of  groups  of 
causes  diminished.  Strikes  resulting  from  two 
or  more  causes  have  been  counted  under  each 
of  those  causes  combined  with  various  causes. 
For  example,  strikes  for  increase  in  wages  and 
reduction  in  hours  have  been  included  in  the 
cause  "for  increase  in  wages"  and  also  in  the 
cause  "for  reduction  in  hours,"  as  such  strikes 
were  due  in  part  to  both  of  these  causes.  (See 
note  to  Table  7,  on  page  46.) 

(0  In  computing  the  duration  of  disputes, 
the  day  on  which  the  employees  first  ceased 
their  work  has  been  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  a  strike  or  lockout.  The  day  when  the  em- 
ployees went  back  to  work,  or  the  day  on  which 
enough  employees  had  been  placed  at  work  to 
enable  the  employer  to  carry  on  his  business 
practically  as  before  the  strike,  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  end  of  the  dispute.  Where  the 
places  of  the  strikers  were  filled  temporarily, 
and  the  strike  was  later  definitely  settled,  the 
duration  has  been  computed  by  taking  as 
the  end  of  the  strike  the  date  on  which  the- 
strikers  returned  or  the  strike  was  declared  offi 
by  the  strikers,  provided  this  occurred  withim 
one  year  after  the  cessation  of  work  took  place. 

(m)  Results.  —  Strikes  are  tabulated  as 
successful  when  the  employees  succeed  in  en- 
forcing full  compliance  with  all  of  their  de- 
mands ;  partly  successful  when  they  succeed  in 
enforciag  compliance  with  a  part  of  their  de- 
mands or  partial  compliance  with  some  or  all 
of  their  demands;  and  as  having  failed  when 
they  did  not  succeed  in  enforcing  even  a  partial 
compliance   with   any   of   their   demands.     It 
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should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  strike 
which  partly  succeeds  in  attaining  its  object 
is,  generally  speaking,  considered  to  be  a  vic- 
tor>'  for  the  employees.  Strikers  often  de- 
mand more  than  they  really  expect  to  obtain, 
and  a  partial  success  may  mean  a  material  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  workers. 

(n)  Tabulation  by  Years.  —  This  report, 
which  covers  the  calendar  year  1912,  includes 
all  strikes  which  began  during  the  year,  al- 
though in  some  instances  they  were  not  settled 
within  the  j'ear.  In  the  table  summarizing  by 
years  the  number  of  employees  involved  and 
the  working  days  lost,  the  figures  given  can  not 
represent  absolute  accuracy  for  a  given  year 
because  the  entire  number  of  strikers  and  the 
working  days  lost  are  placed  in  the  year  in 
which  the  strike  began. 

(0)  The  methods  of  settlement  of  strikes  have 
been  classified  under  four  headings:  (1)  By 
direct  negotiations,  (2)  bj'  arbitration,  (3)  by 
filling  places,  (4)  by  other  methods. 

(1)  By  direct  negotiation  means  that  the  dis- 
pute was  settled  by  conferences  or  negotiations 
between  the  parties  direct,  or  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  organizations  of  employers  or  em- 
ployees of  which  the  parties  concerned  were 
members. 

(2)  By  arbitration  means  that  the  issue 
which  caused  the  dispute  was  referred  to  and 
settled  by  a  disinterested  third  party.     The 


mediation  or  arbitration  may  be  by  one  per- 
son, several  persons,  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration,  or  a  local  board  of 
arbitration. 

(3)  By  filling  places  means  that  the  em- 
ployer succeeded  in  procuring  persons  to  fill 
the  places  of  those  who  left  work,  or  men  who 
were  able  to  perform  the  work  formerly  done 
by  the  strikers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  work 
of  the  establishment  could  be  carried  on  until 
more  skilled  employees  could  be  obtained. 

(4)  By  other  methods.  —  Among  other 
methods  by  which  strikes  are  often  settled 
may  be  mentioned:  By  return  to  work  with- 
out negotiations;  by  return  to  work  after 
negotiations  had  failed;  by  union  ordering 
men  to  return  to  work;  by  shutting  down  the 
establishment  permanently;  or  by  abandoning 
work  formerly  done  by  the  strikers ;  or  by  dis- 
pensing with  hand  labor  or  certain  machinery 
or  the  installation  of  labor-saving  de\-ices  which 
enables  the  employer  to  dispense  with  the 
strikers. 

(p)  The  classification  of  industries  used  as 
the  basis  of  the  statistical  presentations  in  this 
report  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  reports 
of  the  Labor  Di^'ision  of  this  Bureau  for  1911, 
and  is  based  upon  a  combination  of  the  classifi- 
cations adopted  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  its  tabulations  on  occupations 
and  manufactures. 
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Appendix     II 


EXPLANATION  OF  SCOPE  AND  METHOD   OF  THE   REPORT. 


In  order  that  the  method  of  securing  the 
data  upon  which  this  report  is  based  may  be 
understood,  specimens  of  the  circular  letters 
and  forms  of  inquiry  used  by  this  Bureau  are 
shown  on  pages  101  to  104.  The  distribution  of 
these  schedules  and  form  letters  is  preceded  by 
a  considerable  amount  of  clerical  work  in  the 
office,  made  necessary  in  order  to  establish  a 
list  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  concerning  which 
definite  inquiry  must  be  made,  since  no  legal 
requirement  rests  upon  either  employers  of 
labor  or  employees  to  voluntarily  notify  the 
Bureau  of  the  occurrence  of  strikes  or  lockouts. 
We  are,  therefore,  dependent  for  our  primary 
information  upon  newspapers,  trade  journals, 
labor  publications,  etc.,  a  large  number  of 
which  are  examined  daily.  References  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  found  in  this  manner  are 
then  subjected  to  official  verification  by  means 
of  a  circular  letter  and  schedule  sent  to  responsi- 
ble representatives  of  both  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

All  employers  affected  by  a  strike  or  lockout 
which  occurred  during  the  year  1912,  and  in 
cases  where  the  cessation  of  work  was  ordered 
by  an  organization  either  of  employers  or  em- 
ployees officers  thereof  were  asked  to  con- 
tribute their  information.     Approximately  617 


schedules,  on  which  appeared  inquiries  relating 
to  the  subject,  were  returned  to  the  Bureau 
through  correspondence  and  498  by  means  of 
personal  visits  made  by  special  agents.  If  the 
information  given  by  either  side  in  the  con- 
troversy agreed  with  that  given  by  the  other 
the  facts  were  considered  accurate.  If  there 
were  discrepancies,  or  either  side  refused  in- 
formation, an  agent  was  sent  to  interview 
representatives  of  both  parties  to  the  dispute. 
After  considering  all  the  evidence  to  be  gained 
on  either  side  a  report  was  made  on  what  the 
facts  seemed  to  be.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that 
participants,  or  others  supposing  themselves  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  facts  relating  to  a  certain 
strike,  will  find  the  details  as  exhibited  in  the 
tables  somewhat  different  from  their  own  recol- 
lection. In  explanation  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  conflicting  statements  were  weighed  and 
each  detail  determined  as  judicially  as  possible, 
making  the  report  not  to  agree  with  the  testi- 
mony of  a  single  individual,  but  to  harmonize 
with  the  concurrent  evidence  of  the  majority, 
or  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  reliable.  This 
Bureau  made  every  effort  to  secure  the  truth 
and  did  not  leave  a  controversy  until  it  fully 
believed  that  the  truth  had  been  ascertained. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF    STRIKES    AND    LOCKOUTS    IN    MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, 1912. 


Boston  Street  Railway  Strike.  By  Robert 
A.  Woods.  In  Survey,  v.  28.  p.  598- 
599.     Aug.  3,  1912. 

Breadth  and  Depth  of  the  Lawrence  Out- 
come. By  Robert  A.  Woods.  In  Survey. 
V.  28.     p.  67,  68.     Apr.  6,  1912. 

The  Clod  Stirs.  By  Robert  A.  Woods.  In 
Survey,  v.  27.  p.  1929-1932.  Mar.  16, 
1912. 

A  discussion  of  the  Lawrence  strike. 

For  Justice  Sake.     Address  delivered  by  Vida 

D.   SctTDDER  at  Lawrence.       In  Survey. 

V.  28.     p.  77-79.     Apr.  6,  1912. 
Industrial    Revolt    at    Lawrence.     By    John 

Martin.     In  Independent,  v.  72.   p.  491- 

495.     Mar.  7,  1912. 
Labor    War    at    Lawrence.        By    Marj'    K. 

O'SuLLiVAN.     In  Survey,    v.  28.    p.  72-74. 

Apr.  6,  1912. 
Lawrence  Dj'namite  Conspiracy.    By  Samuel 

GoMPERS.      In     American    Federationist. 

V.  19.     p.  815-823.     Oct.  1912. 
Lawrence  Strike.      By  Samuel  Gompers.     In 

American  Federationist.     v.   19.     p.  281— 

293.     Apr.  1912. 
Lawrence    Strike.     By    Wilbur    E.    Rowell. 

In  Survey,     v.  27.    p.  1958-1960.  Mar.  23, 

1912. 
Lawrence    Strike.     A    Study.     By    Lorin    F. 

Deland.     In  Atlantic  Monthly,     v.   109. 

p.  694-705.     May  1912. 
Lawrence    Strike    from    Various    Angles.     A 

Symposium.     In  Survey,    v.  28.    p.  65-80. 

Apr.  6,  1912. 
Lawrence  Strike  Hearings.     By  Constance  D. 

Leupp.     In  Survey,    v.  27.   p.  1953,  1954, 

Mar.  23,  1912. 


Lawrence  Strike  of  1912.  By  John  Bruce 
McPherson.  Boston.  Rockwell  & 
Churchill  Press.     1912.     (2),  46  p. 

Reprinted  from  the  Sept.  1912  bulletin  of 
the  national  association  of  wool  manufacturers, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Legal  Aftermath  of  the  Lawrence  Strike.     By 

James  P.  Heaton.     In  Survey.       v.  28. 

p.  503-510.     July  6,  1912. 
Lesson  from  Lawrence.     By  William  J.  Lauck. 

In  North  American  Review,     v.   195.     p. 

665-672.     May  1912. 
New  Bedford  Textile  Strike.     By  Warren  D. 

Foster.     In  Survey,     v.  28.     p.  658,  659. 

Aug.  24,  1912. 
Significance    of    the    Situation    at    Lawrence. 

The    Condition    of    the    New    England 

Woolen  Mill  Operative.     By  W.  J.  Lauck. 

In  Survey,     v.  27.     p.   1772-1774.     Feb. 

17,  1912. 
Strike  at  Lawrence,  Alass.     Hearings  before  the 

Committee    on    Rules    of    the    House    of 

Representatives  on  House  Resolutions  409 

and    433,    Mar.    2-7,   1912.     House  doc. 

no.  671.     62d  cong.  2d  sess.     Washington. 

Superintendent     of     Documents.     1912. 

464  p. 
Strike  for  Four  Loaves  of  Bread.     By  Lewis  E. 

Palmer.     In   Survey,     v.    27.     p.    1690- 

1697.     Feb.  3,  1912. 

An  account  of  the  textile  workers'  strike  at 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

Strike  of  Textile  Workers  in  Lawrence,  Mass., 
in  1912.  By  Fred.  C.  Croxton.  Senate 
doc.  no.  870.  62d  cong.  2d  sess.  Washing- 
ton.    Bureau  of  Labor.     1912.     511  p. 
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SPECIMEN  FORMS  OF  INQUIRY  TO  EMPLOYERS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  EMPLOYEES  CONCERNED 
RELATING  TO  STRIKES  AND   LOCKOUTS. 


1.    CIRCULAR  LETTER  OF  INQUIRY  SENT  TO  EMPLOYERS. 

(BIj^  Qlnmmotuupaltlj  nf  iiaasarljuBftta 


^dwiteau  oJ  cf^tatUtlcd 


''"*"o"ec;o?""'  labor  division 

Srtaie  ^^otuie 


^dod^to^n, 


Dear  Sir: 

This  Bureau  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  Massachusetts,  as  they  occur,  for  publication  in  the  Annual  Report  to  the 
Legislature. 

These  statistics  are  collected  and  published  by  the  Bureau  in  pursuance  of  the 
general  provisions  of  the  law  governing  the  duties  of  this  department;  but  since  no 
legal  requirement  rests  upon  employers  to  notify  this  Bureau  that  a  strike  or  lockout 
has  begun,  we  are  necessarily  dependent  upon  various  other  sources  for  our  primary 
information.  Such  information  (which  is  not  always  accurate  or  complete)  we  desire 
to  subject  to  official  verification  by  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  and,  therefore, 
ask  that  you  kindly  answer  as  many  as  possible  of  the  questions  on  the  form  annexed 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 

Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  any  information  you  may  be  wilUng  to  furnish  will  be 
used  solely  for  statistical  purposes  and  will  not  be  published  under  your  name,  although 
the  names  of  establishments  and  organizations  concerned  in  large  and  important 
disputes  may  occasionally  be  published  when  the  information  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  and  publicity  in  the  press. 

The  practice  of  the  Bureau  is  to  ask  a  representative  of  the  employees  affected  by 
the  dispute  for  similar  particulars. 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of  your  courtesy  in  this  matter,  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  F.  GETTEMY, 
Director. 
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2  (a).    SCHEDULE   SENT   WITH   CIRCULAR   LETTER   TO   EMPLOYERS 

(PAGE   1). 

Information  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  State  House,  Boston. 

STRIKES  AND   LOCKOUTS 

Definitions:  A  strike  is  a  concerted  withdrawal  from  work  by  a  part  or  all  of  the  employees  of  an  establish- 
ment or  several  establishments  to  enforce  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  A  sympathetic 
strike  is  one  in  which  the  employees  of  an  establishment,  or  of  several  establishments,  make  no  demand 
for  their  own  benefit  but  go  out  in  order  to  assist  the  employees  of  some  other  establishment  in  enforcing 
their  demand.  A  lockout  is  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  several  employers  to  permit  a  part 
or  all  of  the  employees  to  continue  at  work,  such  refusal  being  made  to  enforce  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  th'i  employers. 

To  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible  without  waiting  for  termination  of  dispute. 

1.  City  or  town  in  which  dispute  took  place? 

2.  Name  of  employer? 

3.  Locality,  street  and  number  of  place  of  business? 

3a.  In  the  case  of  a  strike  in  the  building  trades,  state  the  location  and  name  of  building  on  which 
men  struck? 

4.  What  other  firms,  if  any,  were  involved  in  this  strike? 

5.  Conditions  demanded  by  strikers? 

6.  Were  the  demands  of  the  strikers  made  in  writing?  If  so,  kindly  enclose  a  copy. 

7.  Conditions  existing  before  strike? 

8.  Conditions  granted  by  employer? 

9.  Was  an  agreement  made  in  writing  at  end  of  strike?  If  so,  kindly  enclose  a  copy. 

10.  Was  the  strike  ordered  by  a  labor  organization?  Name  of  organization? 

11.  Occupations  of  strikers? 

12.  Number  of  persons  in  your  employ  who  struck?     Males  Females  Total 

13.  Number  of  non-strikers  who  were  idle  on  account  of  the  strike?     Males      Females      Total     . 

14.  Date  of  first  demand  or  notice  which  led  to  the  dispute? 

15.  Date  on  which  employees  first  left  work?  Time  of  day? 

16.  Date  on  which  work  was  actually  resumed  by  strikers? 

17.  If  strike  was  not  declared  off,  when  were  the  places  of  enough  strikers  filled  so  that  employer 

was  enabled  to  carry  on  the  work  practically  as  before  the  strike? 

18.  How  many  working  days  were  those  employees,  who  were  involuntarilj'  thrown  out  of 

employment  by  the  strike,  out  of  work? 

19.  Give  an  account  of  any  negotiations  which  took  place  between  the  date  when  first  demand 

was  made,  and  date  when  employees  struck? 

20.  What  measures  did  the  strikers  take  to  retain  the  positions  which  they  vacated? 

21.  Method  of  settlement.     Underline  the  method  used  in  this  dispute:  (1)  By  negotiations 

between  employer  and  employees,  or  their  representatives;  (2)  By  arbitration  (referred 

to  and  settled  by  a  distinctive  third  party) ;  If  settled  by  arbitration  give  name  of  person 

or  body  acting  as  arbitrator;  (3)  By  filling  places  of  strikers;  If  settled  by  filling  places 

were  the  employees  secured  from  other  localities?  (4)  By  other  methods  (specify). 

Date  19  Information  furnished  by 
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CIRCULAR  LETTER  SENT  TO  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  EMPLOYEES 

CONCERNED. 


®lj^  dommottuiFaltli  af  ilaaaarliuaptta 


^jar^eau    eJ  K7tati4il€4 


CH^RUeS     F      G.TTHMV  \.P^^Q^     DIVISION 


DIRECTOR 


Srlate   3^otiA« 

Dear  Sir: 

This  Bureau  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  Massachusetts  as  they  occur  for  publication  in  the  Annual  Report  to  the 
Legislature. 

These  statistics  are  collected  and  published  hy  the  Bureau  in  pursuance  of  the 
general  provisions  of  the  law  governing  the  duties  of  this  department;  but  since  no 
legal  requirement  rests  upon  either  employers  or  employees  to  notify  this  Bureau  that 
a  strike  or  lockout  has  begun,  we  are  necessarily  dependent  upon  various  other  sources 
for  our  primary  information.  Such  information  (which  is  7iot  always  accurate  or 
complete)  we  desire  to  subject  to  official  verification  by  the  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned, and,  therefore,  ask  that  you  kindly  answer  as  many  as  possible  of  the  ques- 
tions on  the  form  annexed  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 

Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  all  returns  of  individual  unions  will  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  confidential,  and  the  information  procured  wnU  be  pubhshed  in  the  form  of 
summaries  only  so  as  to  show  general  conditions  existing  in  the  Commonwealth;  the 
individual  sources  of  information  wall  not  be  disclosed.  The  names  of  establishments 
and  organizations  concerned  in  large  and  important  disputes  may  occasionally  be 
published  when  the  information  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and  publicity  in 
the  press. 

The  practice  of  the  Bureau  is  to  ask  the  employer  affected  by  the  dispute  for 
similar  particulars. 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of  your  courtesy  in  this  matter,  I  am, 


Respectfully  yours, 


CHARLES  F.  GETTEMY, 

Director. 
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4  (a).    SCHEDULE  SENT  WITH  CIRCULAR  LETTER  TO 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  EMPLOYEES  CONCERNED   (PAGE  1). 

Information  for  the  use  of  the  Labor  Division,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  State  House, 

Boston. 

STRIKES    AND    LOCKOUTS 

Definitions:  A  strike  is  a  concerted  withdrawal  from  work  by  a  part  or  all  of  the  employees  of  an  estabUsh- 
ment  or  several  estabUshments  to  enforce  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  A  sympathetic 
strike  is  one  in  which  the  employees  of  an  establishment,  or  of  several  establishments,  make  no  demand 
for  their  own  benefit  but  go  out  in  order  to  assist  the  employees  of  some  other  establishment  in  enforcing 
their  demand.  A  lockout  is  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  several  employers  to  permit  a 
part  or  all  of  the  employees  to  continue  at  work,  such  refusal  being  made  to  enforce  a  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  employers. 

To  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible  without  waiting  for  termination  of  dispute. 

1.  City  or  town  in  which  dispute  took  place? 

2.  Names  of  employers  or  establishments  affected? 

2a.  In  the  case  of  a  strike  in  the  building  trades,  state  the  location  and  name  of  building  on 
which  men  struck? 

3.  Conditions  demanded  by  strikers? 

4.  Were  the  demands  of  the  strikers  made  in  writing?  If  so,  kindly  enclose  a  copy. 

5.  Conditions  existing  before  strike? 

6.  Conditions  granted  after  strike? 

7.  Was  an  agreement  made  in  writing  at  end  of  strike?  If  so,  kindly  enclose 

a  copy. 

8.  Was  the  strike  ordered  by  your  local  or  by  your  national  union,  or  did  the  men  leave  on 

their  own  responsibility? 

9.  Occupations  of  strikers? 

10.  Number   of   strikers?     Males  Females 

Total 

11.  Date  of  first  demand  or  notice  which  led  to  the  dispute? 

12.  First  day  on  which  employees  left  work? 

13.  Date  on  which  work  was  actually  resumed? 

14.  If  strike  was  not  declared  off,  how  many  members  are  at  present  on  the  union's  strike  roll? 

15.  If  strike  was  not  declared  off,  on  what  date  did  union  consider  strike  ended? 

16.  Give  an  account  of  the  negotiations  which  took  place  between  the  date  when  first  demand 

was  made,  and  date  when  employees  struck? 

17.  What  measures  did  the  strikers  take  to  retain  the  positions  which  they  temporarily  vacated? 

18.  Method  of  settlement.     (Underline  the  method  used  in  this  dispute):  (1)  By  negotiations 

between  employer  and  employees,  or  their  representatives;  (2)  By  arbitration  (referred 
to  and  settled  by  a  distinctive  third  party) ;  If  settled  by  arbitration  give  name  of  person 
or  body  acting  as  arbitrator  ;  (3)  By  filling 

places  of  strikers;  If  settled  by  filling  places  were  the  employees  secured  from  other 
localities?  ;  (4)  By  other  methods  (specify). 

Date  19  Information  furnished  by 

Signature 
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